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PREFACE. 


The following letters appeared (for the most part) originally in the 
columns of the Cttnl and Military Gazette of Eahore, and their pur- 
pose was to keep my brother officers in Bengal informed of the direc- 
tion current military thought was taking in the principal armies of 
Europe, in all branches of the art of war, strategy, tactics, organization, 
and the training of troops for war. It has always been my conviction that 
the essential principles underlying the employment of troops in war 
never change; invention may modify for a time the balance between 
the three arms, and an exceptional weapon in the hands of one army 
only may temporarily bring about a startling change in the phenom- 
ena of the Sattle-field, as in 1866 and 1870, but once the equality of con- 
ditions is restored, matters revert to their former aspect with effective 
ranges and distances only increased. 

Thus Eeuthen, Rossbach and Austerlitz remain, and will remain for 
all time, types of consummate battle-leading, and a diagram of anyone 
of these battles, with the scale omitted, will serve for any period since 
the fire-arm supplanted the bayonet as essentially the decision-com- 
pelling arm. 

To bring this point out it was necessary to have frequent recourse 
to forgotten histories and biographies, and thus I account for the pres- 
ence of the several reviews embodied in this collection. 

Moreover, armament and skill on the part of the leaders being 
equal, victory, under all conditions of improv^ements conceivable in 
weapons, will ultimately remain with the best disciplined troops, and 
by “discipline” I understand that quality which is measured by the 
endurance of loss by troops under fire, having due regard, of course, to 
the cirqumstances of time, ground, and employment under which the 
losses were inflicted. 

No training in which this ultimate end of “discipline” is lost sight 
of is worth the time wasted on it, and, reading between the lines, it will 
be very evident that I am far from considering that all the time spent 
in military training in England is employed to the best advantage. 
This accounts for the descriptions of field days, etc., which may appear 
to many to possess but ephemeral interest. 

Finally, my chief object in republishing these papers has been to 
supply a want that from my own experience I know to exist; viz., some 
contemporary estimate made in peace-time of the spirit of different 
armies, the method of training n use in each, and the degree of effi- 
ciency they may be expected to de /elop on active service. Anyone who 
has attempted to unravel the causes which led to the defeat of the 
French in 1870, or the defeat of the Prussians in 1806, will, I think, 
readily admit of what great value half a dozen independent contempo- 
rar}^ works, based on the above lines and written before the event, would 
have been to him. 

In conclusion, I shoxild like to record my special sense of gratitude 
to Captain Arthur E. Wagner, of the United States Army, for his kindness 
in rescuing my manuscript from the series of misfortunes which have 
overtaken it since it left my hands . for the mail steamer and which 
have entailed a long delay in publication. 

F. N. MAUDE, Captain, 

IMe M*' ''E,' 


Roya] United Service Institution, 
Whitehall, October 26, 1S95. 
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THE STATISTICS OF THE FIUNCO-GERMAN WAIC 

Some montlis ago I called attention to the publications 
issuing from the German general staff, dealing with the ques- 
tion of the absolute numerical strength of the troops engaged 
on each side during the last Franco-German War. The last 
number completes the investigation up to the battle of Sedan, 
beyond which, in the absence of all reliable returns, and with 
reference to the well-known superiority of numbers osi 
the French side, it is considered not worth while to proceed. 
The importance of these figures, for a due appreciation of sev- 
eral great questions as to organization and tactics, is so great 
that I propose to deal with them again at greater length than 
before; for I confess that before they came into my hands I 
had no adequate idea of the amount of evidence in favor of 
the favorite German idea of the superiority of the attack to 
the defence, or as to the full advantages of the German sys- 
tem of territorial localization. Taking the subject by and 
large, I had shared the opinion pretty generally held, that at 
the commencement of the war, with the sole exception of 
Vionville, the large numerical superiority at the command of 
the Prussians had been reason enough to account for their 
victories; and that therefore these victories^ proved nothing 
at all in favor of the German short-service army as opposed 
to the Imperial long-service one, or as to the individual supe- 
riority of a French soldier to a German one. 

The former point is not considered in my authority, for 
the reason, I suppose, that the ^^general staff” thought that 
matter settled beyond dispute on the field of Jena, more than 
sixty years before; and those who are acquainted with the 
history of Prussian army reorganization in those days will 
understand why they should take this view, for it cannot too 
often be repeated nowadays that during the years of th*^ 
Napoleonic regime in Prussia, every one of the questions with 
regard to organization, which still trouble us, were threshed 
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out with a thorougliness which leaves no room for doubt as to 
the wisdom of the steps then taken, but which, unfortunate! j 
for us, the peculiar conditions under which our army serves 
prevent us from. accepting. 

The study of this epoch is one not usually imdertaken by 
Englishmen, and therefore a more recent and striking proof 
is required to show that our military system, though a neces- 
gity of our surroundings, is, nevertheless, but a compromise 
on which it does not do to rely too much, though I firmly 
believe that till existing conditions are modified, it is prob- 
ably the best we can arrive at under the eircumstances- 

Putting Jena on one side, and till the issue of these sta- 
tistics, I think it quite open to question whether anything 
really was proved against theprinciple of long-servieearmies. 
In 18GG a short-service peace-trained army defeated utterly 
and hopelessly a long-service war-experienced one; but the 
immense superiority of the tactical handling of the former, 
and the breech-loader, rendered all useful comparison of the 
two out of the question. But in 1870 the figures I am about to 
quote show that, even in spite of an inferior armament as 
regards the infantry, and a tactical handling but little supe- 
rior, the long-service army, also war-seasoned, proved unable 
to hold its own against even an inferior weight of the enemy: 
and that, too, although the latter had almost always the sup- 
posed advantage of the ground, a defensive attitude, and field 
fortifications in their favor. 

I will now come to the figures. The affair at Weiszen- 
berg was altogether one-sided, for 48,000 rifles, 3,000 sabers, 
and 144 guns were brought up by the German staff to crush 
4,G50 French infantry with G50 cavalry and 3 batteries. Only 
half of the Germans were, however, engaged. The real re i- 
son why this steam hammer was employed to crack such a nut 
was that, the proper use of the cavalry division not having as 
yet been understood, the Germans were almost as badly In- 
formed of the whereabouts of their enemy as the latter were 
of theirs. It is not generally known that the formation of 
cavalry divisions wns only decreed by the King on the 29th cT 
July, and on the dav the battle, the 4th of August, the 4th 
Oavalry Division attaclied to this Army (the Third) was oAly 
just completed and moving up to the front^ — mistake which. 
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howeTer, will never be made by tbe Germans again. It was a 
consequence of this delay In forming the cavalry divisions 
that the battle of A¥oerth, which took place two days after- 
wards, was fought entirely against the wish of the army corn- 
mander; nevertheless, the latter succeeded ultimately in 
bringing into action in round numbers 90,000 rifles, 7,750 
sabers, and 342 guns, more than double the number that Mac- 
Mahon could possibly bring against them. 

On the part of the French this was certainly the finest 
fight they made as regards the courage of the men and the 
regimental handling of the troops. Possibly in this instance 
they might have held thdir own against equal numerical odds, 
for their discipline and pluck went far to atone for their want 
of tactical instruction. The charge of MicheFs brigade of 
„ cuirassiers, and SepteuiFs lancers only failed to be well timed 
by a couple of minutes, and even in spite of this and the 
absence of ground scouts, which led to terrible confusion, 
fully obtained its primary object of gaining time, for, under 
cover of the confusion it produced, the French infantry, who 
were givingwmy, rallied again in a second position, and it took 
the Prussians three hours^ hard fighting to turn them out 
..•■of it.: ■ : . ■ • 

These two actions were the only ones in which it was nec- 
essary for the Germans to put in the proportion of troops that 
is generally considered necessary in peace maneuvers to com- . 
pensate for the disadvantage of having to attack a well-pre- 
pared and naturally strong position, as the following figures 
will show. At Spicheren, fought the same day, 23,700 French 
rifles, backed by 00 guns and 260 sabers holding a position of 
unusual natural strength which had further been strength- 
ened artificially, were turned out of it by only 26,000 German 
tnf a ntry with 78 guns an d 840 cavalry, and these troops attacked 
under the most unfavorable conditions, being sent in in drib- 
lets as they arrived on the field, with no unity of comman^l. 
and on a front far in excess of wbat by all sound tactical rules 
they should have occupied. At Fredericsburg, in the Amer?- 
' can war, the Northerners, attacking under circumstances in 
every way more favorable, received from Lee the bloodiest 
repulse they ever experienced, and if in an ordinary war game 
a similar situation arose, I fancy any umpire w^oiild unhesi- 
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tatingly say that the attacking force deserved, and could ex- 
pect, no better fate: and yet so different is the battle-field to 
the maneuver-ground that theGermans*sueceeded in winning. 

The battle of Coloiiibey — ^Noiiilly or Borny — on the 14th 
August, gives a fair sample of what the Germans could do, 
both in attack and defence Though only a portion of th<^ 
French troops engaged had previously been under fire, they 
were all more or less affected by the course events had taken, 
and can hardly be considered as unshaken. The fight wns 
brought on by the German outposts, who, seeing indications 
of a retreat in progress, attacked at once without waiting for 
orders, drove in the first line of the Flench position, an(f then 
held on to them against repeated and desperate counter- 
attacks on the part of the French. No sooner were the gun s 
heard, than every body of German troops within call headed 
in for the fight, but the late hour at which it commenced, and 
the distance, prevented any considerable number from arriv- 
ing before dark, and ultimately the decision was given by 
30,500 rifles with 150 guns on the German side against 50,700 
I'ifies and 206 guns on the French one, the latter actually 
brhiginga five-fold superiority to bear on the point of attack, 
wliich was easily beaten back, notwithstanding the serious 
disadvantage the Germans labored under of having the blind- 
ing rays of the setting sun in their eyes, w'hich hampered the 
practice of their artillery enormously. The French at the 
time, and possibly even now, claim to have won this action, 
but in presence of the fact that the Germans bivouacked on 
the ground they had taken from the French, and were only 
prevented from actually pursuing the latter by the fire of the 
forts of Metz, behind which the lYench withdrew, this claim 
can hardly be considered proved. 

The next fight, that of Vionville — Mars-la-Tour (16th 
August, 1870) — ^was undoubtedly the most honorable to the 
Prussian arms. The course of this encounter is so well 
known that it would be superfluous to dwell on it further 
than to remind the reader that it began with a surprise — very 
indifferently executed, by the way— of the French cavalry 
camps by the 5th German Cavalry Division; and the sound 
of the premature firing alarmed the whole of ftie French 
Army lying almost close at hand, who instantly formed up 
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and fell with overwhelming numbers on theadvance guardof 
the 5th Division, 3d Corps, just emerging from the defiles 
leading up from Gorze, Then began a typical encounter ba ti- 
tle. Every man, liors(,\ and gnu within soiiiul of tlie firing 
marc^hing up to assist, all superior leading was soon at an 
end, and, tired and weary as they were with the long toil 
under tiie burning sun, the troops were sent straight into the 
fight, without any knowledge of the ground or the strength of 
the enemy opposed to them. The flighting began at 9 a. m., 
and up to 3 p. m. only 23,700 rifles, 8,100 sabers, and 120 guns 
had^ been brought up, against which the French engaged 
59,100 rifles, 6,700^ sabers, and 300 guns, including 24 
mitrailleurs. 

After 3:30 p. m., German reinforcements began to arrive 
more rapidly, till at the close of the day 47,100 infantry, 8,300 
cavalry, and 222 guns on the German side were fighting 
against 83,600 rifles, 8,000 sabers, and 432 guns (including 18 
mitrailleurs) on the other side. 

To students of tactics, no battle in the whole war offers 
so many points of interest, for it is the only one in which all 
three arms boretheir full share of fighting. It is not generally 
realized how well the F'rench fought individually. They 
showed a steadiness under the most demoralizing circum- 
stances that it would be utterly vain to hope for from their 
short-service soldiers of to-day, as, for instance, the wmy they 
rallied after being ridden over by Bredow^s cavalry, and, 
facing about, received his second charge, and the extreme 
gallantry with which it is universally admitted they at- 
tempted again and again to attack in the face of the fire of the 
Prussian batteries. It was admitted by all that no troops 
could have done more, but the storm of shell that met them 
proved most conclusively the impossibility of attacking 
directly such lines of artillery with success, where the latter 
have a fair field of fire ; and if that was the case in 1870, when 
common shell only had to be faced, what hope have infantry 
now, w^hen ring shells and shrapnel have quintupled the 
power of the guns? It should be remembered also that the 
3d Corps were Brandenburgers — i. e., true Prussians; and it 
is just a little bit doubtful whether the other corps consisted 
of quite the same stuff. The French claimed, and still claim. 
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to have won the victory in this day’s fighting, but it is a pily 
for them that they did not substantiate their claim by a reso- 
lute attack next morning, for it was the very opportunity to 
have shown the value of the long-service war-seasoned army 
over the other system; and it is admitted now by German 
writers, notably by Prince Hohenlohe, that such a resump- 
tion of the offensive had a fair chance, and at any rate was 
thedast one, of success, but Bazaine, the ^d)on ghieral ordi- 
naire,'^'^ showed here the want of that iron resolution wdiich 
makes the real leader, and preferred to fall back on to a 
defensive position, from which he hoped to show what the 
Chassepot could do under what the theorists of the practice'^- 
ground had proclaimed to be the most favorable conditions 
for it, forgetting, as they always do, in England no less than 
in France, the truth of Suvaroff’s favorite saying: ^^It is not 
the gun, but the man who stands beliind it, wdiich signifies.” 

The position he took up is, by the general consent of all 
specialists in field fortification, allowed to have been abso- 
lutely ideal. On the left it rested on the forts of Plappeville 
and St. Quentin, which wing was further strengthened by a 
difiicuit ravine, which shattered the order of every Prussian 
attack directed against it; and its right w’as approached by 
open giacis-like slopes, not only favorable to the special 
])ower of the weapon, but ideally perfect for the counter- 
attack; and at intervals along its front lay hamlets of con 
siderable extent, each of which had been converted into a 
small fortress. In this position, further strengthened by field 
entrenchments, he drew^ up his whole force of 100,000 infan- 
try, 13,300 sabers, and 520 guns- (including G6 mitrailleurs), 
and against this the Germans advanced with 166,400 rifles, 
21,200 sabers, and 732 guns. By bad leading, Bazaine actu- 
ally only brought 83,500 rifles, 550 sabers, and 398 guns (in- 
cluding54mitrailleurs) into action ; but, in spite of thenatural 
strength of the position above referred to, and for which any 
ordinary umpire would have required at least a two-fold supe- 
riority for the attack, 109,200 rifles, no sabers, and 620 guns 
proved sufficient to turn him out of it. There never was a 
battle in which a better opportunity was offered of turning 
the scale by a vigorous counter-stroke, initiated by a charge 
of cavalry masses; but the chance was lost, and with it went 
the last hope of the Army of the Khine. 
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In tlie subsequent battles tlie superiority of the Grerman 
morale was so marked that one is no longer surprised at any- 
tiiing; still the French individually fought with the courage 
of despair at Sedan, and the fact that they could and did 
biung their masses to bear by the radii against the circumfer- 
ence of the circle which the Germans had formed round them, 
hardly prepares one for the statement that the latter only 
found it necessary to bring 69JOOO of their infantry, 800 of 
their cavalry, and 593 guns into action in order to defeat and 
take prisoners the 90,000 infantry and cavalry with 408 guns 
of the French. In the face of these figures, it seems impossi- 
ble for the latter to maintain any longer the idea that it was 
only the numerical superiority of their opponents which 
crushed them, or for us to doubt the possibility of turning out 
good soldiers on the three-years-service system. The point I 
wish to make is this, that, except in time of permanent war, 
the long-service army inevitably eats out its own heart The 
constant rehearsal of the same duties develops into mere rou- 
tine, and neither men nor officers have any stimulus to exert 
themselves. Instruction in peace-time, to be of any use, must 
be constantly progressive as regards the men. The moment 
they think they have reached the end of their training, they 
begin to look on any repetition of it as needlessly harassing, 
and the officers soon take the same view, and cease to persist 
in the absolute precision of execution of all drill on which 
ultimately discipline depends. Besides, with service exceed- 
ing six or seven years, a very large proportion of the men 
have longer service than the subalterns and younger cap- 
tains, on whom so much of the leading in modern fighting 
depends. Private Mulvaney, with his twelve years’ color 
service, has his own opinion as to 2d Lieut. Smith’s knowledge 
of warfare, and though as long as all goes well he will follow 
him with devotion for the honor of the old regiment, should 
things go badly, he may prefer to think for himself. The 
reserve man on rejoining has not the same self-sufficiency 
about him, he is a bit rusty, and all the more inclined to look 
u]) to his officers, for it is only a recurrence to an old habit. 
And this has always characterized the conduct of long-ser- 
Tic(^ troops when defeat has set in. The confidence between 
men and their immediate superiors once shaken, and the 
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w]'iole structure of discipline lias fallen to pieces like a pack 
of cards, especially after a comparatively long peace For- 
tunately, our record of European war is so good that it is not 
easy to bring forward convincing proofs from our own his- 
tory, but the retreat to Corunna, as described by Xapier, gives 
one an idea of what we might expect, and it must be remem- 
bered that Moore himself was one of the best generals that we 
ever had, and that the creation of the infantry that afterwards 
Ix^came so celebrated was principally the wmrk of his hands. 
It may be said that as yet w^e have not seen the Friissian 
short-service army in defeat on a grand scale, but we have, 
though it was a good many years ago; but I do not believe that 
national courage changes rapidly ; the fighting instinct is 
almost the oldest we possess, and therefore probably the 
slowest to change; and it is only seventy-six years, about, 
since a short-service Prussian army showed what they could 
do, even under defeat At Jena and Auerstadt the old long- 
service army, after a most desperate resistance, brpke to 
pieces all of a sudden, and in forty-eight hours ceased to exist. 
Its place was taken by a short-service one, raised under 
every conceivable difficulty that the ingenuity of Kapoleou 
could invent, but in the very first fight in which they again 
confronted the French at Grosz Gorchen, where the bulk of 
their men had barely a couple of months’ training, their ene- 
mies confessed that thesewere no longerthe same sort of ene- 
mies they had had to deal with before, for, though again de- 
feated, they never lost their order, and were ready to try con- 
clusions again next day. In the next year% fighting (1814) 
they were beaten again and again, hut still came up to time 
again, and at Ligny, the next year, after Avhat, by the general 
consent of all who took part in it, was the bloodiest and most 
determined struggle of the whole Napoleonic era, they were 
in good order again within twelve hours, and fought as well 
-as ever, shoulder to shoulder with us at Waterloo. The truth 
is, that whilst lacking many of the qualities of the profes- 
sional soldier, short-service ones have a far greater personal 
incentive to fight, for war to them is a terrible reality, which 
strikes right at the heart of all their dearest interests: they 
< are taken from their occupations and ties at h ome, and realize 
. ^individually the magnitude of the stakes at issue. Every- 
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body, both English, Prussians, Austrians, and French, were^ 
struck with the determination the land wehr showed in ISiiG 
and 1870, all the more so since even their own people had 
hardly expected it. But this personal interest is lacking to 
the purely professional soldier; between two such armies 
war i>s apt to degenerate into something approximating to 
the conventional duel, as opposed to the Californian one; in 
fact, it is not more than a century since it w^as considered the 
greatest feather in a general's cap to be able to boast of a 
successful, but bloodless, campaign. Ferdinand von Braun- 
schweig, one of the most celebrated Prussian generals before 
dena, w ould have been as shocked at the ideas his descend- 
ants hold about w^ar as Gambetta'S second ^Yas when Mark 
Twain proposed ^hxes'’ as the wampons for the celebrated 
duel, and wnuld x>robably have re]>lied to them in much the 
same w'ords: ^‘But, my dear sir, have you considered what 
tlie consequences of an encounter wdth sucli weax)ons might 
be?’^ Mark confessed he had not ^^Bloodshed, sir, blood- 
shed,’’ replied the second. ‘‘That’s about the size of it,” 
again returned Mark; “and if 1 might ask, what was your 
side proposing to shed?” I seldom listen to an umpire’s 
critique in this country without thinking of the above, for 
undeniably tve have still inherited a gi^eat many misconcep- 
tions as to the nature of war from the old days, and the extra- 
ordinary mania for believing in the virtues of the defensive 
and for the necessity of avoiding losses, forgetting that vic- 
tory is the first object, and is cheaper at any cost than defeat, 
is distinctly traceable to the sameold source. But this opens 
another and a very wide question. 


SMOKELESS POWDER. 

The discussion on the relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the new’^ powders, with which the military papers of 
all countries have been filled during the past two years or so, 
reveal in a most striking manner the spirit in which fighting 
is viewed in the different armies concerned; this spirit being 
the outcome of the system of tactical training in fashion in 
each. Viewing the matter generally, it may be said that the 
tendency in England, France, and Austria has been to con- 
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sider the advantage derived from its introduction as princi- 
pally on the side of the defensive, and to prophesy an alarm- 
ing increase in the slaughter with which future battles will 
be accompanied. In Germany alone the contrary view has 
prevailed; there, with few excei)tions,it has been pointed out 
that inasmuch as the absence of smoke facilitates the control 
of the fighting line, that side which goes into action intent on 
destroying its adversary, and not thinking how to avoid 
destruction, is more certain than ever to ultimately effect its 
object 

The truth is, the views put forward in the former coun- 
tries rest on a fundamental misconception of the causes on 
which heavy losses depend; attributing them rather to the 
mechanical perfection of the weapon than to the obstinacy of 
the men who wield it; and again, by concentrating their 
attention on the one object of avoiding losses, they lose sight 
of the ultimate aim of all fighting — viz., the defeat of the 
enemy’s army. 

Actually a reference to military history will show that 
the losses inflicted in battle have only indirectly been affected 
by the nature of the arms in use, but have been simply con- 
ditioned by the relative fighting excellence of the two armies 
engaged. Where both have consisted of war-seasoned veter- 
ans trained to the highest pitch of tactical efficiency, losses 
of even 30 per cent have not been found sufficient to win a 
decisive victory, for the troops have fought till sheer physical 
exhaustion compelled them to stop killing one another, and 
neither side has retained energy enough to attempt a pursuit. 
Zorndorf is a case in point, and Waterloo would have been 
but for the arrival of the Prussians. 

That the question of armament has nothing to do witli 
the losses can be easily seen by noting how differently troops 
of the same nation have borne punishment under the same 
conditions of armament, but under different ones of training. 
The Civil War in America is in this respect most instructive, 
for here we have two opposing sides more similar in fighting 
characteristics and mutual obstinacy than can well occur 
where the contending armies belong to different nations. 
When these two forces first met at Bull’s Eun, they foughi: 
till both sides were tired of it, the victors being nearly as ex- 
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liausted as the vanquislied, but this limit of exhaustion was 
reached Avhen a comparatively small percentage had fallen 
on both sides. But when, in two years lately the same 
two armies met at Gettysburg, there ensued about the bloodi- 
est battle for both sides that is known in modern history. The 
conditions of armament remained identical; the only thing 
that had changed in the interval was the ^^discipline,” under- 
standing the word in its widest sense, of the Gontending 


armies, t,. 

Or, to take two instances inmore recent history, when the 
French and Germans met at Vionville in 1870, both being 
armies in a relatively high state of fighting efficiency, but 
neither being armed with weapons quite up to the latest 
standard, they fought till night put a stop to the slaughter, 
without decisive advantage on either side. But when, in 
the last Servian-Bulgarian campaign, two forces in a low 
state of tactical efficiency, but equally armed with better 
weapons than either French or Germans possessed, encoun- 
tered each other in a fair stand-up fight, both sides were 
nearly equally exhausted by a perfectly trifling percentage of 
•■' loss. ■■ ; 

The fact is, every body of troops possesses a certain 
capacity for resisting loss, and this capacity varies with their 
discipline and the fighting talent of the race. TJnequal arma- 
ment affects the worse armed side prejudicially, but with 
equal armament troops wdll fight till their capacity for endur- 
ance is exceeded, and then they will stop, and nothing more 
is to be got out of them. The only way, therefore, in which 
troops can be trained to the highest skill in avoiding loss is 
by loosening all the bonds of discipline and allowing them to 
degenerate into a mere rabble. Two armies, both trained on 
the same system, might go on worrying each other almost 
indefinitely with the greatest possible economy of men on the 
battle-field, but also without any decisive result being 
obtained, and the results would be the same whatever the 
nature of the arms employed. To such troops the value of 
the smoke-screen is most obvious, for behind its veil thou- 
sands of unwounded stragglers could withdraw themselves 
temporarily, only to turn up safe and sound at the bivouac 
fires in the evening; but to soldiers filled with the determi- 
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nation to kill, and to keep on killing, tlie absence of the 
smoke-cloud can only be Ayelcome. Their movements 
are, no doubt, more visible to the enemy, but this is more than 
compensated for by the clearly defined target it gives them 
to aim at, at least vithin decisive fighting ranges, for the con- 
cealment the absence of smoke affords to the defender is, to 
my mind, in a great measure a delusion. It is true one no 
longer sees the little white pulls of smoke marking the line of 
defence to aim at, but instead the crest of the parapet is 
defined by the bright, scintillating flashes of the rifles, whieli, 
as far as my own observations go, are visible against all back- 
grounds and catch the eye more markedly even than the drift- 
ing clouds of smoke. With a breeze blowing obliquely 
towards one, the puff of smoke may not become visible for 
some yardB after leaAung the muzzle, and it is impossible to 
fix the exact spot from Avhich the shot was iired; but the 
bright spark suddenly appearing, say under the branch of a 
small shrub, enables you to define exactly the point to be 
aimed at. And with artillery this is even more the case than 
w'ith small-arm fire. 

But, in the nature of things, this benefits tbe assailant 
more than the defender, for no one proposes or ever has pro- 
posed to launch infantry blindly to the attack of unshaken 
infantry, as a matter of principle. It may have to be done, 
and it may prove successful, but it is a terrible risk, not likely 
to be often run. But to troops once iinsteadied by artillery 
fire the definition of the target is a matter of secondary im- 
portance, and indeed they are more likely to bag something 
firing into the smoke than attempting to pick off an individual. 

The essential fact remains, and always will remain as 
long as battles are fought with projectile weapons of war, 
that ultimately the successful execution of an infantry attack 
depends on the accummulation by one side, within effective 
range of the enemy, of a sufficient number of rifles to estab- 
lish a fire superiority over the opposing force. This supe- 
riority once obtained, the success of the assault follows as 
a matter of course, though not necessarily as the result of the 
the first rush; for it is difficult, if not impossible, to decide 
when the sufficient degree of superiority has been attained. 
Consequently, the characteristic of all modern great infantry 
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Jiglits lias been fire lines, alternately advanc- 

ing and retreating; victory eventually failing to the side 
whicli lias tbe last intact reserve to throw into tlie combat. 

This advantage will almost inevitably belong to the 
assailant. In the Franco-G-ernaan war the German infantry 
armament was conspicuously inferior to that of their adver- 
saries; the old needle-gun ranging barely 600 yards against 
the 2,000 and more of the Cliassepot, which could also be fired 
half as fast again. Therefore, in all their battles, the Gee- 
man troops had to advance without firing, and hence witho o t 
the supposed advantage of the siiioke-screen, up to what is 
now well within the etfective range of modern military rifies 
--i. e., between 500 and 600 yards; and, without a single 
exception, they succeeded in so doing, though not without 
suffering very heavy losses; still, one line having once got 
their footing, a second, a third, and even a fourth, could have 
reached the sanie limit, each with less loss, for the fire of 
those already in position would necessarily have interfered 
with the enemy’s power of retaliation. Hence the ultimate 
power of establishing the requisite degre0 of superiority 
would depend entirely on the possibility of having a suffi- 
cient number of troops available at tlie right time and place. 
The power of thus assembling a superiority of force against 
the point of attack is one which in the nature of things 
belongs by right to the assailant, who can decide when and 
where to attack, whereas his opponent is compelled to make 
his line equally strong along his whole front. Of course a 
skillful use of ground, field fortifications, etc., may compel 
the assailant to attack where the defender chooses; but, 
broadly speaking, the former will always possess the advan- 
tage above pointed out — namely, that of knowing his own 
mind. 

But it may be argued that however superior tlie Ohasse- 
pot may have been relatively to the needle-gun, it is far 
behind the modern weapons in I’apidity and accuracy, so that 
what was possible in 1870 will not be possible again. With 
all due deference to the numerous high authorities who hold 
this view, I believe their position to be untenable, and for the 
following reasons : In the early actions of the war it so hap- 
pened that the Germans invariably managed to attack — 
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locally, at any rate — against a very large (in some cases an 
enormous) numerical superiority. At Woertli four and a 
half battalions attacked the center of the whole French army, 
and were ultimately beaten back, but managed to get well 
within the bOO yards limit At fc^picheren the numerical dis- 
proportion for the first few hours was almost as great, and at 
Vionville every single advance was made against heavy odds 
(in the case of the 38th Brigade, northeast of Mars-la-Tour, 
the French being in a majority of at least four to one); yet 
in every instance the Germans managed to get within what is 
now very etfecti'^e range. 

The same line of argument applies also in a great degree 
to the artillery; for where the weapons are the same on both 
sides the power of accumulating a superiority of fire on any 
one point must always be on the side of the strategic assail- 
ani; relatively to whom the defender must generally be at a 
disadvantage. The only arm, therefore, which would appear 
to be unfavorably affected by the new order of things would 
be the cavalry, to whom the smoke-screen was undoubtedly 
a great advantage. But even here we may doubt whether in 
action the drawback will be felt as much as people imagine, 
for when the bullets are actually flying, the minds of all 
become so absorbed in the duty immediately before them 
that, even though the eye may see movements taking pla<ie in 
other parts of the field, the brain refuses to register them,— 
a close study of military history reveals scores of such 
instances which in peace-time would be incredible, and no 
doubt these will recur in the future. One thing, however, 
remains certain, that there is a limit to the endurance of 
human nerves, and that this limit will be reached the more 
rapidly the greater the killing power of the arms employed; 
and then, as Hoenig says in his ^^Oavalry Division on the Bat- 
tle-field,’^ ^Tt will come to very much the same thing, 
whether the infantry carry pitchforks or magazine riflep/* 

As regards the question of sound, we have been led to 
suppose by the papers that the new powder gave very much 
less sound than the old, and that ultimately a noiseless pow- 
der altogether might be expected, and graphic pictures have 
been given us of silent death dropping from the clouds. This 
lust prediction is a little premature; ultimately, when this 
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eai^tli sliall have cooled down to the point of solidification 
of the gases of which the atmosphere consists, and it pur- 
sues its course round the sun void of all atmosphere what- 
eveivppw’^ders may, no doubt, explode without noise, for pow- 
ders always do when exploded in vacuo; but then there will 
b(t no men to explode them, and war will perforce have come 
to an end. But pending that, it is the case that silent death 
may fall on troops from the clouds, because the range of 
small-arms is so increased that conditions may often 
occur when a volley, fired at 2,500 yards say, will be inaudi- 
ble, and the noise of discharge has actually been changed by 
the adoption of a smaller bore for the rifie. 

But sound has always been a very untrustworthy guide 
to go upon. The distances to which it will travel va^:‘y so 
much and so rapidly, and the principles which govern its 
transmission are so little understood, that no experienced 
otlicer w^ould ever rely on it Here is a case in point At tha 
battle of Bpicheren, Gth August, 1870, a Prussian division 
(the Xlllth, we believe) was on the march, directed well clear 
of the point on which the fight took place. Suddenly heavy 
firing was heard on the left, and the line of march was at once 
changed, on the principle that, when in doubt, you cannot do 
better than march towards the sound of the guns. The new' 
direction took the column through a large forest, and about 
1 p. ni., when they were half way through it, all sound of fir- 
ing suddenly ceased. The general commanding concluded 
that it had only been an outpost skirmish, and as his men 
were much fatigued, he halted the column and ordered the 
men to cook their dinners. Simultaneously on the opposite 
side two French divisions, also hearing the firing, had got 
under arms and were in full march to the battle-field, when 
suddenly, and at about the same hour, the sound of the firing 
ceased and the French generals, having marched in a hurry 
and having left their camps standing, turned round and went 
home to dinner. Actually the firing had not ceased for one 
moment, but at the very time its sound ceased to travel it 
was being largely reinforced by fresh guns on both sides and 
continued to rage with undiminished vigor till the close of 
the day. Meanwhile on both sides the reinforcements were 
being anxiously looked for, and about 6 p. m. a Prussian gal- 
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loper fouud Ms men in tlie middle of tlie forest, just standing 
to their arms and beginning to move off , for Just before his 
arrival, as suddenly as it had ceased, the sound of the firing- 
had again become audible, and the general had alr eady issued 
orders to continue the advance. As a consequence, the fresh 
troops arrived on the field just in time to take part in the final 
attack onForbach and the heights to the northwest of it. Tlie 
French were not so fortunate. They had hardly regained 
their camps, and the fires under the cooking-kettles had 
scarcely begun to burn, when, at the same hour as on the 
Prussian side, the sound of firing recommenced, and simul- 
taneously aides-de-camp arrived, summoning the troops to 
the battle-field. The kettles were upset, the men stood to 
their arms, and marched off again, hungry and exhausted, 
over the same road they had followed in the morning, only 
reaching the vicinity of the battle-field in the small hours of 
the morningvand too late to be of any service there. 

A, similar instance occurred in the American war when, 
during McClellan’s advance from the Y ork Kiver on Rich- 
mond, the whole of the Southern army under Longstreet and 
Jackson fell on the right wing of the Northerners and de- 
feated it in full view of the remaining lialf, which looked on. 
unable to go to their comrades’ assistance, owing to the im- 
passabilityof the Chickahominy Creek and a muddy, swampy 
valley, about a mile wide, which lay between them. The 
curious ])art of the affair was that, though they sa*w eve*\v 
part and phase of the struggle, not a sound of it reached them, 
though the distance was little more than a couple of miles. 
The explanation in both cuvses is similar. 

Professor Tyndall’s experiments on fog signals off tlu^ 
Foreland and other parts of the coast showed thai tlie chief 
essential for sound to travel is a uniform stat<^ of the atmos- 
phere between the two communicating points. A continuous 
fog or a clear sky over a uniform surface of land or sea both 
favor the transmission of sound, bnt if tlie continuity of the 
medium is interrupted— either by the shadow of a cloud in. the 
sky, which, by lowering the temperature underneath, dimin- 
ishes the tension of the invisible aqueous vapor in the air. or, 
if across a dry stretch of country, a marsh, stream, or forest 
causes the air over it to take up more moisture than it nor-^ 
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mallj liolds oa either side of it— an absolnte wall against 
wMch the sound rebounds is formed between the two sta- 
tions. Now in both the aboye instances these conditions 
were present at Spicheren. The sky in the early morning 
was reasonably clear and the tension in the mist of the valley 
uniformly continuous, but as the heat of the day increased 
the vapor rolled up into clouds, and the presence of the forest 
caused a diiference of tension to exist, and through this the 
sound could not penetrate. As the 'Sun lost its power, and 
the air again became uniform in composition throughout, the 
sound was again able to penetrate freely. In the same way, 
at Gaines’ Mill, the name of the American action quoted 
above, the interposition of the marshy river again caused an 
inequality in the atmosphere, Avitli a similar result. So II: 
will be seen that sound is not a very certain indication on 
which to base one’s conduct, and the general who relies on it 
to guide him through the difficulties of a modern campaign 
would be relying on a very rotten reed. 

But if, then, it follow'’s that smokeless powder wtll havq 
no material effect on the losses in actual battle, and that 
therefore no special change is called for in our formations, 
there can be no doubt that the preliminary operations before 
the period of decision arrives will be mncb more difficult than 
formerly — as much on account of the absence of smoke as 
because of the increased range of the weapon and its greater 
accuracy in the hands of cool, unshaken men. The only plan 
hitherto proposed which seems to me to meet the require- 
ments is that of Col. von der Goltz— viz., the formation of 
independent patrols, as described in another article and 
to which the reader is referred. 

Peiffiaps, in our own case, the re-creation of the light 
companies might meet the difficulty best, for our companies 
are almost too small for furtber depletion; but in any case it 
seems to me that, if we are to retain our position as an army 
ready to go anywhere and do anything, we shall again have 
to go back to specially selected and trained light troops, 
taught to skirmish like red Indians, an d to infantry of the lin e, 
taught also to fight in individual order as far as their quali- 
fications will permit, but whose chief strength should lie in 
their absolute discipline when moving under conditions ia 
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\vliicli tliey are exposed to losses, but not able to return tii. 
lire, as in tbe following lines of an attack. 


THE OONDITIOHS OF MODEEN WAEFAEE. 

. In a former letter I endeavored to sliow how recent 
changes in armament had rather favored the prospects of the 
cavalry being again employed in masses, than the reverse. 
This week I hope to sgt artillery officers thinking as to 
whether there may not also be for them a period of greater 
tactical importance aiiproaehing. I assume in all cases, in 
speaking of the “battle’^ — i. e., of the decisive encounters of a 
great war— that the condition of the ground on which it will 
befought out will be favorablefor maneuvers. This must nec- 
essarily be the case where two large armies, equally conii- 
dent in their fighting power, are opposel to each other; for 
both will naturally try to obtain the conditions best suited to 
give full play to their maneuvering capabilities, and also 
because the large number of roads necessary for the move- 
ihents of the monster armies of the day will, as a rule, only be 
found in comparatively easy country, clear of natural obsta- 
cles and cover. As pointed out inanother letter, every battle 
must necessarily commence with a great artillery duel, and 
the issue of this duel determines for the rest of the first act 
of the drama which side is to be considered as the attacker 
and which as the defender. It is unnecessary to go into 
the details of such an encounter; they belong purely to the 
artillery; and, thanks to the efforts of our Inspector General 
of Artillery in India, our gunners have now as reasonable a 
chance of learning this part of their duties in the annual prac- 
tice camps as those of any other army. It is the handling of 
artillery relatively to the other arms that it is particularly 
desired to bring out. The first great point to be decided is 
whether modern artillery, with guns of approximately the 
same power as our new 12-poundei% can be relied on to pro- 
tect their own front. Colonel Brackenbury, in his pamphlet 
oil the use and abuse of field artillery, reviewed in these col- 
umns a few weeks ago, thinks it can; and as regards an 
attack by infantry, he is certainly right; but as against the 
charges of cavalry divisons, his conclusion is open to ques 
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tioii. Tiie Austrian artillery in 1866 were undeniably brave 
and determined soldiers. It was the one arm which in that 
disastrous campaign upheld the honor of its country; yet 
Bredow’s regiment of four squadrons rode into and captured 
18 of their guns with a loss of only 13 liorses, notwithstand- 
ing the facts that the gunners had 1,500 yards clear range in 
front of them, and the cavalry horses were in campaigning 
condition (action of Tobitschau). Similarly, at Vionville his 
brigade had to face the Are of 36 French guns at least, over 
1,800 yards of open, yet they practically lost nothing from 
their Ore. Indeed, an officer who rode in the charge assured 
me that in his front only one gun was fired twice, and that the 
French officer in command of the battery told him after- 
wards, in the hospital at Metz, that their approach had been 
so rapid that they simply could not low- er the elevation fast 
enough to follow^ them. In the meanwhile, no doubt, the 
power of the guns has increased enormously, but there is 
room for considerable improvement before the stopping limit 
is reached. The cavalry, too, have also made progress in the 
speed and distance they can gallop and in the ease with 
which they maneuver; and charges such as those delivered 
at the cavalry maneuvers in Alsace in 1886, where two whole 
divisions, say 6,000 sabers, w^ere hurled at full gallop against 
an artillery line of nearly 100 guns, will have quite a different 
effect on the nerves of the gunners than the smaller ones had 
An officer of the British artillery who was present on one of 
these occasions confessed that the effect was simply over- 
powering, and that the gunners actually had barely time to 
fire more than five rounds or so. My conclusion is that, atany 
rate during the earlier battles of the war, — until, in fact, one 
cavalry has established such a marked superiority over the 
other that the latter will not dare to make the attempt in the 
face of its watchful enemy, — an artillery line cannot be held 
as capable of protecting its own front on the field of battle 
against cavalry; and if any artillery officers disagree with 
this conclusion, I would ask them to go down to Muridki, if 
the camp is not over before this letter reaches you, and ask 
General Luck to show them w^hat a charge of two cavalry 
divisions means, even over an apparently open plain. 

If the conclusion is granted, then it follows that both 
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the enemy’s gxinners with their long-range hie. But a limit 
wm SXed on this advance by their own near approaja 
+n P ‘1 eh other- for if they cannot succeed in getting ncai 
S tbe’eneVs g»i the be.t thin* 

will le to prevent the enemy getting near enough to thu^ 
own o-uns which it is their special object to protect. Tm. 
consequence will therefore in all probability be a stubborn 
SglTbetween the two hitatnee tiKl the text hueetim 
is How are the supports of these two lines to be placed . 
us assume the two artilleries distant 2,000 yards from eac h 
other, and the two infantry guards 800 
each guard will be 600 yards in advance of its o-vn ^um. 
Now it is evident that under normal conditions no 
can be placed in front of the guns where they would be 
exposed to all the overs meant for the front line, the shells 
shOTt of the guns, and the premalure bursts of their own 
shells. Equally evident is it that it is not reasonably possi- 
ble to place them closer in rear of the guns without 
them to tremendous loss, for the ground m rear of the aitu- 
lery will be torn up by shell splinters and shrapnel bnl ets for 
a good 1,000 yards to the rear. The consequence is that a 
?hfs stage of the proceedings the two infantries engaged wil 
be only 800 yards apart, and neither will have any siipport 
at haifd within less than 1,600 yards. This does W 
much signify to the side which means to attaelv, and at this 
period, the result of the artillery duel being still undecided, 
either can yet be considered as having renounced the often- 
sive definitely. But the time must come when one or the 
other is distinctly getting the utiper hand, and the unsuccess- 
ful aide must make up its mind what to do. It seems impos- 
sible to expect that any leader would deliberately elect to 
expose his artillery to piecemeal annihilation. Rather it is 
likely that he will withdraw his guns while there is yet a 
chance of getting them off in sufficiently good condition to 
render it possible to employ them in a new direction at a later 
sta se of the battle. Then comes the problem, How is the gap 
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they leave to be filled? This is a point our text-books and 
easy guides to promotion do not tackle ; indeed, I have never 
met a professor or instructor in the British service who had 
ever contemplated it. Yet to my naind it is the crux of the 
whole matter, and is so difficult of solution that alone it suf- 
fices to establish the superiority of the attack over the 
defence. 

Try and picture the scene for a moment. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that nothing works so detrimentally 
on the morale of infantry as the withdrawal of the guns, but 
just as this withdrawal commences, the order comes to the 
latter to advance. The enemy’s artillery has seen the prepa- 
rations for retreat, and now intensifies its fire to the utmost, 
at the same time giving the elevating screws a turn to 
increase the range a little, and the whole ground for 1,000 
yards in rear of the target is torn up into dust by the splinters 
of shrapnel and shell, and through this dust and confusion 
come galloping some hundred teams of almovSt unmanage- 
able horses. Imagine the position of an ofiicer in command 
of one of the supporting battalions, who has-been brought 
up all his life to believe that only in extended order is salva- 
tion. His common sense would tell him that in this case it 
W’ould mean rout entire and decisive; but it is hard to break 
with the fixed conviction of a lifetime at such a moment, and 
more especially to one who for perhaps, some thirty years has 
been deliberately taugbt to shirk responsibility. But let us 
suppose Ills common sense to triumph, and that the battalion 
or battalions reach the crest of the ridge and see the enemy 
before them. What reasonable chance exists of covering 
the remaining six hundred yards of open which still separate 
them from tlie advance guard in full view and fire of the vic- 
torious artillery? Prince Hohenlohe’s notes on the French 
advances at Hravelotte and the fire of the Guard artillery at 
Sedan will supply the answer. 

This, of course, is the moment to be seized by the cavalry, 

• as is pointed out in another letter, and therefore need not 
be gone into again here. I will, how^ever, assume that the 
opportunity is allowed to slip, and that the defenders’ infan- 
try, thanks to steadiness and discipline, succeed in reaching 
the line held by their advance guard, and establishing them- 
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selYes in it And further, that tliej succeed in beating off 
the attempts of the assailants to advance further. The fight, 
as has so often hapi)ened, comes to a deadlock, both infan- 
tries stUl fcrtrong enough to defend the ground they stand on, 
but neither possessing ^^go” enough to advance. The only pos- 
sibility now of carrying through the action lies in the ad- 
vance of the artillery to decisive range— utterly regardless 
of loss. With each minute the infantry fight continues, the 
accuracy of fire falls off, and probably not one man on either 
side remains cool enough to hit a single gunner at 600 yards. 
In-^a recent letter on Colonel Brackenbury^s paper on Field 
Artillery, I quoted the results of the French experiments at 
Bourges, which showed that on the peace practice-grouncl 
the four batteries of a French division could at 1,200 yards 
develop a fire effect equal to that of the whole infantry of the 
division when drawn up in normaf attack formation; and 
further, that, from the Okehampton experiments, the powe r 
of artillery increased enormously as the range decreased; 
hence, since the accuracy of artillery fire does not fall off 
under fire to anything like the extent that the accuracy of 
infantry fire does, it is reasonable to assume that an advance 
of the guns of the attacking division abreast of the infantry, 
or a little in advance of it, would have an absolutely over- 
whelming effect. If even in 1870, with guns of barely a fifth 
of the power of those of to-day, such an advance was in all 
cuvses except one (at the farm of St. Hubert, G-ravelotte) 
practically decisive, to-day there ought to be no doubt about 
it at all. Obviously such an advance is only possible at this 
period for the side which gained the upper hand in the pre- 
liminary duel, and it is only after some such attempt has been 
made and failed that the defenders’ guns can come on the 
scene at all, but tlien an opportunity will be offered them, 
which, if taken, ought to decide the' action at once. But to 
seize either this or the former one, it is essential that the 
artillery should be able to maneuver well and rapidly; and 
it therefore seems likely that in the future higher demands 
than ever will be made on the skill and pluck of the drivers. 
In spite, therefore, of Prince Hohenlohe’s statement, that in 
practice he had never seen any formations used but columns 
of subdivisions and line, and that for all practical purposes 
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all the remaining formations in the drill-book might be cot | 

out, it appears to me that, though no doubt this was the case | 

in the war to which he refers, it is assuming a great deal too I 

much to take it as proved that maneuvering will no longer be ! 

required in the next On the contrary, if we are to be pre- 
pared for events, it would seem necessary to practice the 
handling of these large masses of guns in peace; very much 
on the same lines as those now followed by the cavalry divi- 
sions, the point in both being so far the same that in each l 

case the object is to transfer a large^ body of mounted men 
from a distant point and form them in a line facing the enemy 
in the least possible time. In one respect here the Grermans 
are decidedly ahead of us. With them the field artillery are 
particularly trained to cover long distances at the gallop, 
and also do a certain amount of maneuvering at that pace. 

Of course w'e can gallop too on occasion, but one would like 
to see it a little more practiced in peace. 

To my mind, the more one thinks over it, the more one 
becomes convinced that the form of the battle is tending 
back every day towards that of the Napoleonic era. For a 
time improvements alternately in the artillery and infantry 
armament gave to one side or the other a preponderance of 
strength, and this preponderating power gave its stamp to I 

the battle. But the relative powers of the two arms are now 
again very much what they were at the commencement of ^ 

the century, only each arm has about tenfold the striking 
distance it formerly possessed. The shape of the battle 
will, therefore, be much what it was before, only with the 
distance multiplied approximately by ten. Whether any 
modern battle will ever be fought out with the bloody deter- 
mination of say Wagram or Friedland, it* is impossible to 
say, only with short-service armies it is at least improbable: 
but it is because of these changes in the condition of service 
that I am inclined to believe that the strain of the fighting 
will again tend to settle on the shoulders of the artillery; 
and further, that if the latter are trained sufficiently highly 
to answer all demands on their mobility and manenvering 
skill, it will be practically impossible for their side to be 
defeated. Always provided, of course, we can find a gen- 
eral who will know how to employ them. 
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THE COST OP MODEBN WAB. 

It has become one of the commonplaces of contemporary 
journalism to refer to the frightful sacrifices of human life 
that modern war entails, and to ask what rulers would dare 
to incur the moral responsibility which such slaughter en- 
tails. If facts and statistics bore them out, there would be 
nothing to quarrel with in those phrases, for undoubtedly it 
would be a great thing to bring public opinion into harmony 
with the opinions of the experts who virtually decide on ques- 
tions of peace or war; but since the facts actually point the 
otherway,it is avery bad thing indeed that the public should 
be misled into believing the responsibility which rests on 
the rulers is so great that they would hesitate for a moment 
to embark on a war in which their calculations show victory 
to be almost certainly on their side. For the cost of war to 
the victors is by no means so great as the- public believes, 
and it may well happen that the rulers of other countries^ 
perfectly well informed on this point and confident in the 
fighting value of their armies, may consider the game well 
worth the candle, and thereby seriously derange the calciila* 
tions of those whose opinions Imve been formed on those 
supplied them by the daily journalist. 

It would be a good thing if every candidate for a seat in 
Parliament were compelled to undergo a qualifying exami- 
nation in the principles of war as an instrument of politics, 
and a most searching one in the statistics of recent cam 
paigns. I fancy the study this would involve would disa- 
greeably astonish those who believe that any considerations 
of humanity would deter a resolute governor or group of 
governors from engaging in military operations in cases 
where, seen from their own point of view, victory might 
appear sufiiciently certain. 

Perhaps the following figures taken from Dr. EngeFs 
statistical work on the campaign of 1870-71 may induce somv^ 
of my readers to consider the matter. It is generally be- 
lieved that this campaign was one of the bloodiest on record, 
but actually the figures worked out by this writer, and which 
may be considered as nearly accurate as it is possible for 
figures dealing with such questions to be, proved that ex- 
actly the opposite was the case. Out of close on one million 
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combatants that Germany poured into France during the 
seven months the war lasted, scarcely 40,000 lost their lives 
in battle or died of their wounds or of disease— i. e., barely 4 
per cent of the total number ; and of these one-quarter suc- 
cumbed to sickness, leaving as the net loss in killed due to 
the enemy’s fire, in round numbers, 30,000 only. Of the 
10,000 who died of disease, about 6,000, according to the 
tables of the life assurance ofiices, were bound to die any- 
how, so that the net loss due to the campaign amounts to only 
3.4 per cent. Compare this with the losses of human life 
that any board of railway or canal directors is prepared to 
risk with a light heart in an undertaking promising 5 per 
cent return on the capital entrusted to their charge, and the 
deduction is obvious, that the statesmen who have the lives 
and happiness, to say nothing of the financial welfare, of the 
nation they rule to look after, are a good deal more justified 
in incurring the risk which the care and attention they have 
devoted to their powers of offence has reduced to a minimum. 
The statistics of human life lost in commercial undertakings 
are not as carefully kept as is desirable, but it is pretty cer- 
tain that the percentage of deaths on the Hurnai line, for 
example, pretty' largely exceeded that quoted above, and 
equally so that of the Suez and Panama canals; the Severn 
tunnel, and half a hundred other undertakings whose names 
will readily occur to any engineer of experience, were also 
not completed, if completed at all, without a far greater pro- 
portionate sacrifice of life than it cost Germany to subdue 
France. And in comparison with the return in both moral 
and material welfare that this campaign brought to the 
former, what has any commercial undertaking to show? It 
is quite impossible to state in figures what the value of the 
new sense of power is to the Germans as a race; but no 
nation in Europe, even including England, can show any- 
thing like the material development that has taken place 
along the banks of the Rhine, principally since the fear of 
French invasion was definitely removed, and that, too, in 
spite of the losses which, bimetallists maintain, the intro- 
duction of the gold coinage inflicted on the nation, losses 
which in their opinion far exceeded in amount the indemnity 
levied upon France, which in itself barely paid the expenses 
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of the war. Now in this particular case there was no im- 
mediate prospect of great benefit to trade, there were no col- 
onies worth speaking of to acquire, nor was Germany in a 
position to secure the naval supremacy necessary to com- 
mand trade over her enemy. How different would it be in a 
war between France and England ! and it is scarcely reason- 
able to suppose that this obvious lesson of the war has been 
lost on our neighbors across the Channel. Would it not be 
as well if this view of the case were brought prominently 
before those commercial members of the House who oppose 
every proposed addition to our armaments? They at least, 
as directors of paying concerns, ought to know that they 
themselves would not hesitate to recommend a proportional 
risk of life to their shareholders for a corresponding profit. 
Why, therefore, sliould the directors of a state, who only do 
for their country on a large scale what they are paid to do for 
their shareholders, hesitate to incur an equal risk? 

But the special military interest of these statistics lies 
more in the tables of the wounded. Most of us can probably 
face the prospect of sudden death in the performance of duty 
—that is the special prerogative of our calling, as Schiller 
in the ^^Reiterlied’\sings — 

“Wer den Todt ins AUgesi cht scUauen kann— 

Ber Soldat allein ist der f reie Mann.” 

“Hewhocanlookdeatliintlieface— 

The soldier alone is a free man.” 

But the prospect of mutilation and agonizing wounds is by 
no means so pleasant, and it is interesting to see what our 
chances of escape actually are against the breech-loader. 
Possibly, too, the figures may give us some foundation to go 
on in reasoning out onr tactical formatiohs. 

The total number of men wonnded were, in the Infantry, 
103,569 (including 4,365 officers) ; in the Cavalry, 3,646 (In- 
cluding 262 officers); in the Artillery, 5,869 (including 421 
officers); and in the Engineers, 402 (including 41 officers); 
or a grand total of 113,386 of all arms and ranks. Hence, our. 
of every 1,000 infantrymen wounded, 42.1 per mille were 
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officers and 957.9 men; of every 1,000 cavalry wounded, 73.9 
per mille were officers and tlie rest men ; and similarly for tKe 
other two arms 71.7 and 102 per mille were officers respect/- 
ively. This rather upsets one^s preconceived opinions, for I 
confess I was quite unprepared to find that even in a cam- 
paign in which the engineers’ services were so little required 
comparatively, the sapper’s chances of being hit were 2| 
times as great as that of his comrade in the line ; and that a 
cavalry officer’s chance, also in a campaign in which they 
met with no real opposition, was worth so much less purchase 
than an infantryman’s. The same fact is even more astoii' 
ishing in the case of artillery, for there seems no particular 
reason why the artillery officer should be in nearly double the 
danger of the infantry officer, who is compelled to expose 
himself for the sake of example to his men much more fre- 
quently than the gunner officer, who walks about his battery 
apparently in no more special danger than the men who serve 
the guns. 

Another curious fact is also brought out in a battle, 
showing the severity of the wmunds — viz., that it is again the 
engineers and cavalry who share the distinction of getting 
the severest wounds, for 22.4 per mille of the former died cf 
their wounds within 24 hours, and 13.3 per mille of the cavalry, 
against onlyS.S per mille of the artillery and infantry officers; 
and as regards men, 182.2 per mille of the cavalry, 146.9 of 
the infantry, and only 105 of the artillery; the figures for 
the engineers being a fraction less than for the infantry. 

This result is even more astounding than the former, for 
one would naturally have expected the artillery to have suf- 
fered more from shell wounds generally, far the most dread- 
ful to look at, than the other arms; and similarly, where the 
greater proportion of both cavalries only used blunt swords 
in steel scabbards, and where about a fifth of both were fur- 
ther protected by cuirasses, the natural expectation would 
have been to find a considerable percentage of insignificant 
bruises and few dangerous wounds. These figures, of course, 
only show the proportions in the troops who actually came 
under fire. Taking them over the whole army, they come out 
very differently, for cavalry and pioneers were far less fre- 
quently engaged than the other two arms. 
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It is interesting also to note tlie comparative degree of 
danger to whicli the different ranks are exposed. Outof everj 
1,000 of each rank, 25.64 generals were killed, 96.29 staff oiik 
cers, 7S.9 captains, 80.5 lieutenants, and 3 surgeons; and of 
the men in the ranks only 31.17— figures which show pretty 
conclusively that the olficers did their duty, and that the posi- 
tion of general stafl: officer under breech-loading fire ivas not 
altogether a sinecure. Comparing the probabilities of being 
wounded, the staff still head the list with 182.2 per mille, the 
lieutenants coming next with 176, the captains with 151, the 
generals with 87, and the doctors last with only 22 per miiie. 
This last figure, and the corresponding one above, ought, by 
the way, to cause the militant officer of the medical staff to 
draw in his horns a bit. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Engel only gives the number of fatjil 
cases of sickness, not the number treated in hospital, so it Is 
difficult to compare the relative losses that we suffer in an 
Indian campaign with those which were occasioned by the 
conditions of a European campaign. Dysentery, diarrhea, 
and small-pox claimed most of the victims, and principally in 
the army of investment round Metz, who certainly were com- 
pelled to live under exceptionally unhygienic conditions. 
But comparing the actual losses suffered by the officers with 
those which would have occurred under normal conditions 
in peace-time, according to the tables of the life assurance 
societies, it appears that a campaign in France, in spite of its 
drawbacks of bivouacs in cold and wet, was distinctly more 
favorable to longevity than their usual manner of life in 
peace. But against this must be set the fact that the officers 
as a body were picked lives, and the insurance tables only 
deal with average lives. At any rate, it is enough to raise 
envious feelings in the minds of those who are serving their 
country in Ind, to find that even in peace-time they are incur- 
ring about three times the risk that the Prussians ran in war- 
time from natural causes. Even the rank and file, who lost 
twice as many as the officers in proportion, were more favor- 
ably circumstanced than we are under ordinary conditions. 
But it is a strong point in favor of those who believe with 
"Darwin that the existence of an aristocracy justifies the 
theory of the survival of the fittest, to find that the officers, 
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tlie pick of tke aristocracy of Germany, were only half as lia- 
ble to disease as the men, who themselves are not the scum 
of the nation, but to a considerable extent selected lives, -and 
no one who knows the German army would attempt to main- 
tain that this immunity was due to the officers having taken 
advantage of their position to secure more favorable sur- 
roundings, for the German officer considers it as much a mat- 
ter of honor to share the hardships of the men as we ourselves 
do. Of course the senior officers are able to take more care 
of themselves than the junior regimental officers, and with 
disciplined troops this is as it should be; but the figures 
show pretty clearly how much less elastic the older consti- 
tutions are than the young ones, for the death-rate in the 
ranks of the generals was 20.5 per mille as against 8.17 and 
7.24 in those of the lieutenants and captains respectively, 
whilst for the men it was only 13.8, or a fraction over the 
British peace-time average, including India and the Colonies. 

The reason for the sentimental outcry about the slaughter 
In this war is, of course, to be found in the fact that even 3 per 
cent on a million makes a pretty large figure, and the ordi- 
nary human mind has a tendency to consider human siifier- 
ing as cumulative, and not individual. But this is the one 
mistake the soldier should guard against making, for it leads 
to an altogether false appreciation of the facts. Unless the 
will is steeled to resist it, the sight of a great number of 
maimed and mutilated fellow-creatures will createan impres- 
sion altogether overpowering. But, in reality, it is the indi 
vidual suffering only which counts. The sufferings of a my n 
shattered beyond recognition almost by an explosion of gun- 
powder — ^probably the most intense form of anguish known 
— are not in the least alleviated to the man himself by the 
kno^yledge that he is the only sufferer. Indeed, the tendency 
of the human mind is directly the other way, and it is a satis- 
faction even to a man with a toothache to find a fellow-suf- 
ferer. On the other hand, it must, of course, be admitted 
that where a large number of wounded are gathered together, 
their individual comforts are liable to be curtailed ; but then, 
where suffering is really great, it is astonishing how little 
the sufferer cares about these comforts. Probably this letter 
will seem most cold-blooded and inhuman to civilians, but it 
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is written primarily for soldiers, and to soldiers it is, above 
all tilings, necessary that no conceivable amount of human 
suffering— which, by the way, they may themselves be shar- 
ing next moment— should be able to shake their resolution. 
There is a saying in vogue in the German cavalry which 
might also be extended to every other arm— viz., ^^Care for 
your horses (resp. men) in the stable like a miser cares for 
his gold, risk them in battle like a gambler,” and, it might be 
added, be absolutely regardless for the lives of your enemy. 

The truth is, that it is this invincible hardness of chara c- 
ter, far more than ingeniousness of brain, which really makes 
the great commander. The mere intellectual effort of form- 
ing a military plan to turn an enemy- s flank or pierce his cen- 
ter is so slight that the commonest schoolboy’s brain would 
suffice for it. The reason why such plans as Napoleon carried 
out against his enemies are not more frequently met with in 
military history is because the majority of men cannot face 
the awful responsibility for human lives which such plans 
entail. This is no new doctrine; in fact, it is identical with 
the advice Krishna gave to Arjuna in the Mahabharala, 
wffiich goes to prove how very similar human nature was in 
those days to what it is now; and toall those whomay be called 
on toassumethe responsibility of leadingmen against theene- 
my, I cannot do better than recommend the passage, which 
they will find in Edwin Arnold’s translation of the Bhagaved 
Gita — a book which contains far more valuable maxims lor 
the officer than all the text-books of tactics put together. 

Tactically, the lessons to be deduced from these figures 
are equally important. It is shown now beyond possibility 
of question that the actual danger of material loss, even in 
face of such a far superior weapon as that with which the 
French were armed, is far less than what it was wdth the old 
muzzle-loader — a result the exact opposite of what was 
prophesied by the gun-maker; and hence it seems a fair de- 
duction to make that in the next war, with equal arms on each 
side, the losses will be still less. For, owing to the increased 
range at which these new arms are effective, there will be 
more time for the nervous to get frightened, and a corre- 
sponding increase in opportunity for those whose hearts are 
not in it, to escape from the danger; in other words, the 
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amount of skulkers will be greater — a probability for wliicJi 
the G-ermauSj at least, seem prepared, at any rate to a far 
greater extent than any other power. If, for example, for 
one man hit formerly five were frightened, next time the pro 
portions will be as one to ten; and since frightened troops 
are the special prey of the cavaky, the opportunities for its 
employment will be doubly great. But if we wish to avoid 
this danger, the path seems perfectly clear before us. \'\e 
must base our formations more on those which render the 
preservation of order easier, than on those which tend to 
reduce losses. It is better to lose a dozen men out of fifty 
and keep the remainder in hand, than to save, say six, and 
have the whole of the rest beyond control; and the mOvSt 
feasible means of attaining this object will be found either 
in Major Young’s silver medal scheme, or in that of the ^^Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream,” which was recently reviewed in 
your columns. The principle of both is the same, and either 
would serve the required purpose. 


(3I^EEMAN CAVALRY MANE UVEKS. 

I have just ridden in from the cavalry drill-ground, where 
the general officer commanding the 11th Corps has been 
inspecting the two regiments of the Hessian Dragoon Guards 
quartered here, and sit down at once to record my impres- 
sions whilst they are still fresh and vivid before me. I went 
down to the ground this morning almost prepared to scoff, 
but T have returned decidedly inclined to pray, figuratively 
speaking. It is intensely difficult for any Englishman, 
proud of his race and the magnificent material for cavalry 
soldiers it produces, to divest his mind of the patriotic bias 
and to view things as they really are, after his ideas of mili- 
tary smartness and etiquette have been upset by seeing the 
individually dirty and badly turned-out types of the German 
soldier about the street. It is impossible to avoid drawing 
unfavorable conclusions between the half-grown country 
bumpkins in uniform one sees on sentry-go here, with the 
smart, well-set-up hussar or lancer one is accustomed to see 
swaggering down the Mall, say at Meerut or Lucknow; and 
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in eacli case the bias leads one unconsciously to contrast the 
extreme types of either, instead of taking a fair average of 
both. 

As I rode down towards the artillery range on which the 
inspection was held, I reviewed in my mind all that I had pre» 
viously written on the subject, and almost convinced myself 
that I had really formerly sinned in the anti-patriotic line, 
and that these troops could not be so good as they had ap- 
peared to me to be at a distance. But almost the first ap- 
pearance of the regiment on x>arade brought me to my senses. 
I rode along the line two or three times to be quite certain 
that I was not mistaken, and I saw that every horse was 
drawn up dead square to the alignment, and every stirrup 
practically touching— i. e., the two fundamental principles 
of accurate maneuvering strictly fulfilled. Presently the 
general arrived and rode down the line, and then the march- 
past began— in column of divisions at a walk. About this 
there was nothing particular to notice, except that the horses, 
though in singularly plump condition for Germany, looked 
terribly overweighted, and that the position of their heads 
was uniformly good. On the other hand, their saddlery and 
bridles left a great deal to be desired, though the men’s uni- 
forms were sufficiently well kept. There w^as no trot-past, 
and immediately after the walk-past the regiment formed up 
in squadron columns at close interval, and the movements 
began. They lasted nearly an hour and a half without a sin- 
gle halt to dismount, and it is hardly possible to recall the 
run of them, but I will attempt to do so. 

First they moved off at a trot and executed a beautiful 
wheel in this close order, then wheeled into half-column and 
moved diagonally with perfect steadiness for about 400 
yards; then wheeled back again into squadron columns and 
opened to full intervals; broke again into half-column, and 
after another quarter of a mile of this diagonal movement, 
formed to the front on the leading division and galloped 
some 200 yards; then broke into column left in front, and, 
still at a gallop, moved off to the left flank. This gallop in 
column of divisions was quite the thing of the day, there be- 
ing five squadrons of 64 files each. The column was but lit- 
tle short of a quarter of a mile long, and consisted of twenty 
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divisions in spiteof itsgTeat lengtli,tlierear divi- 

sions swung along as smootlily as the front ones, and there 
was no xjerceptible opening out After keeping this up in 
the original direction for 1,500 yards at least, the head of 
the column changed direction to the left, and when it had 
gone another 600 yards, as near as I can measure it off a very 
fair-sized map — which I have every reason to believe to be ac- 
curate — the “wheel into line’^ was sounded, and the whole ad- 
vanced, still at the same pace, for another 500 yards (making 
in all close on 3,000 yards at the gallop), and then broke int.o 
a trot and eventually halted for a moment’s rest. The pace 
had been so good that I had myself been left behind, and (Can- 
not say how the w^heel into line was actually carried out ; but, 
judging the final advance from the flank, it seemed to hav^e 
been carried out with wmnderful exactness. 

Fresh instructions having been issued, the regiment 
again broke into column of divisions and disappeared at a 
trot up one of the broad roads leading through the semi-per- 
manent camp which skirts the drill-ground. Presently we 
heard the “halt” and the equivalent sound of “troops about” 
sounded, and immediately after the “gallop” again. About 
500 yards from the mouth of the road lay a ridge of low sa'nd- 
hills, w’-hich was evidently supposed to be occupied by in- 
fantry, and against these each squadron front-formed and 
charged as they emerged from the defile. In spite of the 
ground, which is a heavy sand, rather firmer than that about 
Lawreneepore, the pace was tremendous, and though the 
charges were not delivered in quite as well closed order as 
they might have been, yet, considering the squadrons had 
already been galloping some distance before they front- 
formed, the performance, on the w^hole, was of a very high 
order. After the charge, the usual melee was represented, 
and two squadrons charged again in capital order without 
re-forming; then the assembly sounded, and the regiment 
re-formed in rendezvous formation. They were allow^ed 
only a few moments to recover themselves, and then were 
off again working as a regiment in the front line of a brigade. 
There were some more diagonal movements in half-column, 
and then line formed to the front at a gallop with charge mel4e 
and pursuit da capo — about 15 minutes’ more drilling with a 
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formation to the front again from coIubieh already gallop- 
ing, but with no charge, and then the work was brought to a 
close by a charge of the regiment in the conventional three 
lines against a marked enemy— -led by an independent leader, 
who very cleverly threw two of his skeleton squadrons on to 
the melee when the whole of the other regiment was already 
engaged. At last the regiment halted, and whilst the officers 
rode out to the critique, the squadrons were once again 
formed up for the final gallop past. This was very well car- 
ried out The officers having rejoined their troops, the 
whole, headed by the band, moved off at the gallop. The lat- 
ter, when level with the saluting point nearly, wdieeled ofC to 
a flank, and wheeled up again as usual, but playing their in- 
struments and galloping at the same time, and the good old 
kettledrum horse galloped proudly into his place by an in- 
verse wheel to that of the rest of the band, and pulled up as 
accurately in his place as any man could have done; and 
then the squadrons swept by with an even smoothness of 
motion that left nothing to be desired. The ground was so 
soft that the beat of the hoofs was hardly audible, and hence 
there was less of the ^^pulse of war and passion of wonder’^ 
feeling about it than usually fills the hearts of those privi- 
leged to see the gallop-past of a British regiment over the 
hard of the East; but, on the other hand, though 

the pace was as good as it ever ought to be,— viz., 15 miles an 
hour at least,— the horses were still thoroughly in hand 200 
yards beyond the saluting point, and the formation in two 
ranks distinctly preserved— two points which have too often 
in India been only conspicuous by their absence at reviews 
wffiich could be named. This closed the proceedings for the 
first regiment inspected, and the officers were again falhui 
out to listen to what I afterwards learnt to have been the 
most complimentary remarks of tbe inspectin g offi cer. 

The next regiment went through much the same inovt^- 
ments, so it is unnecessary to treat it in such detail How''- 
ever, it struck me as distinctly inferior to the other; and in 
subsequent conversations with the staff officers of the bri- 
gade, I found my idea was confirmed; still it was very good 
indeed, and would have compared most favorably with the 
best performances of our own regiments. Only one point 
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stnickmeas distinctly inferior to what I have seen in India, 
and that may perhaps be accounted for by the fact that the 
inspecting officer was an infantryman, and therefore it was 
thought safe to go in for a bit of eyewash which could not 
have escaped a cavalryman’s keener perception. I allude to 
the melees; they were, on the whole, only indifferently done, 
though I have seen independent squadrons of the same rcgh 
ment execute them perfectly some few years ago. But to- 
day the men stuck together and hardly broke up at all; and 
I should like to have been able to show the Germans what, 
for instance, the 11th Bengal Lancers can do in the same 
line. ■ 

The condition of the horses was simply wonderful; for 
the last three weeks they have been out five times a week at 
regimental drills, rarely of less duration than five hours from 
the time of leaving barracks to returning, and, working out 
the distances with the map and my friends, I cannot put it 
down below 30 miles a day, in field-day order certainly, but 
still at a pace which one can only believe when one has seen 
i The very day bef or e th e inspection the regiment was out r,4 
hours ; I wefit to stables to see the horses after they came iii, 
yet they were sleek and fat enough, and none of them showed 
signs of fatigue. To-day, after our return, I went down 
again; though they had not dismounted once during the 
drill, and had been going at full regulation pace of 8 miles an 
hour trot and 15 gallop, yet they looked as well as possibles. 
How they do it is still a mystery to me. Their allowance 
of oats is certainly fractionally better than ours, allo-wdng 
for the smaller size of the horses, and their hay ration consid- 
erably smaller— how much so I cannot say off-hand, but must 
refer my readers to a previous letter on the subject of horsos’ 
rations some three months back. I cannot see that their 
stable management in detail is superior to ours— in fact, I 
think it is decidedly the reverse; and the only explanation 
1 can offer for the fact is the marked advantage they have 
over us in being able to keep their reinbunts tiU they are ris- 
ing 7 years before putting them to hard work. 

On my wmy back I had a long conversation apropos of 
this subject with one of the officers wiio had himself been in 
India in 1887, and had seen our cavalry in several stations. 
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notably in Rawalpindi; and that was the only reason he could 
assign for what was as evident to him as to me. 

A great part of the maneuvers of both regiments were 
executed on the silent system; it was an extremely still 
morning, with a light haze hanging, and the sound carried 
extremely well, as long as they were working bywvords of 
command. But when they dispensed with them, the effect 
of this large mass moving silently over the soft ground, with 
only a confused jangle of accouterments, was weird in the 
extreme. And it was astonishing how every movement of 
the colonel, the senior major, the adjutant, and two trump- 
eters, riding some 150 yards in front of the line, was followed 
and obeyed; it was a triumph for the follow-my-leader 
school; and I for one cannot believe it possible that such 
movements could have been performed with our ^‘base'’ 
system. 

I have been told, and indeed can see for myself, that 
immense improvements have been made in the last seven 
years; perhaps the limit of the possible attainable with such 
material has been attained. Recollect that the outside ser- 
vice any man in the ranks can have is only four years, and the 
majority have only two years and eight months at the out- 
side; that the men are soldiers under compulsion, and not by 
free will, and the majority are simply incapable of learning lo 
ridereally welB^becausetheyarenot built that way”; andthen 
think what might we not accomplish with our very decided 
superiority in material, both of horse and man, if only wm 
w’oiild condescend to step out of our shells of insular prejudice 
and adopt a system which is not by any means only German, 
but which may be said to obtain in the conduct of every civil- 
ized business throughout the w'orld except in our army — viz., 
the decentralization of authority, and the giving to every 
man according to his rank full power to make the most of 
what is in him and in the men under him. 


Since my last letter I have been out to drills and inspec- 
tions almost daily. I do not profess to attempt to describe 
all I saw in detail, but will confine myself to those points that 
struck me most as likely to be interesting to my readers. The 
inspection of the cavalry brigade wms a sight not easily for- 
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gotten; tlie two regiments turned out jOive squadrons, each 
from 60 to 64 files — ^two pretty imposing masses to handle. 
One of the most noticeable features about the drill was the 
absolutely simultaneous obedience to the trumpet sounds or 
words of command. As the last notes of the trumpets still 
rang in the air, every horse throughout the whole mass 
moved off at the prescribed pace. When one takes into con- 
sideration the fact that the brigade in columns of divisions 
wms about 700 yards long, and that literally as quick as one’s 
eye could sweep from one end of the formation to another 
the last horse of the body was moving, it will be evident to 
what perfection they have attained. Equally striking was 
it to see the regiments in close column of squadrons move 
off together, and the wheeling of the brigade, in both regi- 
ments in this formation, was simply extraordinary, each regi- 
ment maintaining its exact shape like a small rectangular 
block without the least appearance of straggling at the 
edges; the best-drilled infantry wdieeling in qiiarter-column 
could not have excelled them. 

One of the most startling things I have seen done was an 
impromptu charge against infantry. To explain it, I must 
say a word about the ground. It is a large irregular rectan- 
gle, about 3,000 yards by 1,500, bounded on the south and 
east by woods with broad roads cut through them, and on the 
north by the line of the artillery semi-permanent encamp- 
ment, w^hilst to the west it meets with cultivation which may 
not be ridden over. The soil is a somewhat heavy sand, with 
a little clay mixed wuth it, and it is broken by a few gentle 
undulations hardly perceptible at a distance, but still deep 
enough to hide even lancers from the eye. The brigade had 
been trotting up the northern boundary of the camp in col- 
umn of squadrons in a westerly direction, and had then 
wheeled half-left into half-column. When the inspecting 
officer, riding on the central ridge, sawa regiment of infantry 
just beginning to issue from the skirts of the wood on the 
south, and to his right rear, he instantly sounded ^^troops 
right about,’’ which brought them into half-column, or ob- 
lique echelon, exactly in the opposite direction to that in 
which they had previously been proceeding; then sounded 
the ^^gallop” and ^Hine to the front” for the right regiment, 
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wlxiist the left one continued its movement in lialf-coiiimn 
till it got in position to act as support to the first line, which 
meanwhile swept over the ridge and came down on the in- 
fantry so rapidly that hardly 200 men were able to get out of 
the wood and open fire on them. Two hundred rifles, even 
repeaters, with barely 300 yards of open to develop their fire 
on, against 1,000 sabers advancing at full gallop, and there- 
fore under fire for, at the outside, thirty seconds only, could 
hardly hope for success, and it gave one an idea of ho^v great 
the opportunities for cavalry which may still arise are, if 
only the latter can maneuver and their leaders know how to ^ 
takeadvantageof theground properly. Altogether within the 
week I have seen upwards of twenty charges of the wholebri- 
gadein line, sometimes formed from squadron columns already 
at the gallop, and though occasionally one noticed squadrons 
a little bit too loose at the moment (sui)posed) of collision, 
yet, on the -whole, I have seen nothing to alter iny opinion as 
to their immense superiority in this knee-to-knee riding over 
the performances of our owui regiments; and in convers£|- 
tion with the officers I find an absolute agreement amongst 
them that such riding is only possible with thoroughly 
broken horses, and where troops are maneuvered on the fol- 
low-my-leader system — L e., where the squadron leaders fol- 
low the regimental leaders, and the squadrons regulate their 
pace and intervals by w^atching their own leaders, and not 
by turning their heads towards a directing base. 

But by this time most of my readers will have had 
enough of cavalry for this week, so I will now turn for a short 
space to the infantry. As I have often pointed 8ut before, 
the new regulations have introduced but little external 
change in the drills, except that they no longer march-past 
at the advance, but at the slope; and that the men have a 
little more space in the ranks. The reviews present nothing 
striking, and even in the maneuvers there is but little to 
change. The new equipment has not yet been served out, 
thou^ it is in store for almost the whole army now, and the 
smokeless powder has not made its way down south yet. 
Apropos of this latter, those most likely to know are far from 
taking the sanguine views of the popular writers about it. 
There is still more than a question as to its stability, even 
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Huder the climatic conditioas; and as to its noiselessness, 
they say it is only less noisy because hitherto it has only been 
experimented with out of smaller calibers than those gener- 
ally in use, and that, in point of fact, under similar condi- 
tions, it is rather the noisier of the two ; and, indeed, since it 
gives the highest muzzle velocities, it must necessarily he 
so, for the report of a gun depends on the velocity with which 
the bullet or other object projected and the particles created 
by the explosion encounter the particles of air at the muzzle; 
at least, that is the opinion of experts in sound, such as 
Tyndall. 


fr , 
I ' 


One change, however, has been carried out — -namely, in 
tlie manner of carrying the old equipment— which has con- 
duced to the comfort of the man, if not to his appearance. 
This is, that the greatcoat is no longer worn horse-collar 
fashion over the left shoulder, but is rolled over the knap- 
sack, thus relieving the man of a great deal of pressure a cross 
the (diest, and rendering it easier for him to get under cover 
and to shoot when lying down. Formerly, too, the helmets 
were made too straight, they tell me, for a man to shoot lying 
down. With the coat on the knapsack, the helmet was tilted 
down over his eyes so that he could not see, as is still the 
case in our army ; but at length a genius arose who discov- 
ered how to avoid this by altering the pattern of the head- 
dress, and the change which has afforded so much relief to 
the soldier has been carried out When will a similar far- 
sighted being arise in our own service I wonder? But what 
the soldier has gained in comfort he has lost in appearance. 
The rolled great-coat gave the man a look of immense depth 
of chest and general sturdiness, and misled a great mauy 
observers to the opinion that the men actually were thicker 
set than our own, which statistics show to be decidedly not 
the ease, and which is now evident to everyone. 

I saw several attacks delivered, and though none of them 
were exactly identical in detail, the broad principles were in 
all the same. As near as possible, the sequence was as fol- 
lows : The advance guard found the enemy, always a skel- 
eton one, and opened fire nppn him, while the troops in rear 
formed up in quarter-column under cover. The captains 
were then sent for, and the comfnander gave his instructions. 
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Let us assume the attacking force to be a regiment of three 
battalions; it was generally drawn up with two battalions 
in first line, and the third in second, and in rear of one of the 
two wings. The battalion to which the advance guard be- 
longed nowM'eceived the order to engage the enemy in front:, 
while the two ethers prepared to attack him in flank. The 
action of the retaining battalion w^as very similar to o ur own 
ordinary attack— viz., an advance of skirmishers at about 
four paces interval, the skirmishers advancing in groups of 
about eight men with an N. C. O., and leaving intervals for re- 
inf or cement, not quite as greatas the front of one of thesesec- 
tions; the idea being that each section shouidclose on its cen- 
ter as casualties occurred to make room for the reinforcement 
to come up. Each company formed its own support, whilst a 
complete company formed the main body or reserve. Ac- 
cording to the ground, the advance was either a purely skirm- 
ishing one, group by group creeping upas opportunity offered, 
or, if the terrain was suitable, the whole company front ran 
forward together till the whole were wdthin about 300 yards 
of the enemy. Meanwhile the attacking wing had opened 
out into lines of company columns, two in first, two in second, 
two in third, and two in fourth line, generally arranged 
chess-board fashion, or sometimes echeloned outwards, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the case. Each company then 
threw out a dense line of skirmishers, retaining usually one 
“zug” — i. e., one-third— in support The remaining lines 
followed about 400 to 500 yards in rear of each other— mostly 
in ordinary two-deep line— with drums and fifes sounding 
and the men in ^^parade marsch.^^ The effect of this was in- 
describably fine. Viewed froiii the enemy’s side, the ad- 
vance seemed perfectly . irresistible. The fighting line 
pressed on to within 600 to 700 yards without firing a shot, it 
being one of the points chiefly insisted on in Germany that 
fire should not be opened too soon. Then, however, it began 
by spurts, as it were; three rounds independent fire; then 
the whistle was heard, and the whole firing ceased for a mo- 
ment, and then, a fresh order being given, recommenced. 
Once or twice in this stage I saw volleys fired ; but, as a gen- 
eral rule, volleys in the attack are not believed in. As the 
supports closed on the fightiffg line, the latter rose and ran 
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forward in two echelons only, each rush being for about 100 
yards, so that three of them brought the line up to decisive 
distance from the enemy's muzzles. By this time the sup« 
ports, and sometimes the main body of the first line, had been 
absorbed, but always the arrival of the next following line 
was awaited, and then followed a few moments of perfectly 
appalling magazine fire. Then the whistles sounded all 
along the fron% and the whole mass threw themselves on the 
enemy with a cheer. The next line came up, passed through 
or over the first, and took up the pursuit by firing volleys 
after the enemy, whilst the remainder rallied with surpris- 
ing rapidity; and, just as with the cavalry, a fresh operation 
was undertaken in a new direction with the rallied forces. 
It was this recommencement of operations at once which 
principally struck me. With us the rush at the enemy’s posi- 
tion is too generally held to be the finale of the day’s proceed- 
ings, whereas actually it would more often be only the begin- 
ning. But one criticism on the Gl-erman practice I will per- 
mit myself, and that is, that to follow the defeated enemy 
again in extended order seems to me a very dangerous game 
to play, for it is just at this moment that offensive returns 
by fresh bodies of troops may be expected, and these will 
necessarily be made in close order, and through the dust, 
smoke, and confusion will break on the pursuers with a sud- 
denness which, backed by the magazine rifle, will be more 
terrible than any bayonet attack of the past. There were 
many other minor sins of omission and commission which re- 
called the admirable criticisms of Prince Hohenlohe. Majors 
and colonels insisted on riding in the front line, instead of 
commanding from their proper places in rear, and on one 
occasion I saw two companies brought up to within twenty 
paces of the fighting line, then within 800 yards of the lu^e- 
my’s position, in column; but, on the whole, one could not 
help remarking the extraordinary rapidity and swing with 
which the movements went. dawdling about 

and delay which is so common on our own drill-grounds, and 
very far less of the direct interference of the senior officers 
with their subordinates which tends to whiten the hair of: 
our unfortunate captains. 
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INDEPENDENT PATEOLS. 

m ■ 

A pamplilet has recently appeared in Berlin from the 
pen of the well-known military writer Von der Goltz, author 
of that excellent work the ^"'iNiation in Arms/^ which has been 
translated into English more or less indifferently well, and 
hence has become tolerably familiar in the service. 

The object of his present pamphlet is to elucidate the 
questions connected with smokeless powder ^and long-range 
small-arms, and to recommend the formation and training of 
independent patrols of men picked for their courage and 
adroitness in true skirmishing, for the purpose of carrying 
out a closer reconnaissance of the enemy^s position than can 
be executed, according to his views, by the cavalry alone. 
What it comes to is briefly the formation of a new light divi- 
sion, a special corjpB d? elite chosen from each company of tlrv 
army, and forming an integral part of it, but liable to be de- 
tached and grouped together under the general direction of 
an officer equally chosen for dash and skill In directing t lie 
so-called minor operations of war. 

General Von der Goltz’s reputation stands so high that 
it is impossible to suppose that he does not see the obvious 
difficulties such an organization would entail; such, for in- 
stance, as the apparently hopeless difficulty of securing ade- 
quate co-operation between the different groups. There 
must be some way out of them, and his request, not to con 
demn his plan hastily, deserves that, as far as space permits, 
he should be allowed to speak for himself. I will put his 
concluding sentences first, and then follow him through the 
course of a modern action as it presents itself to him. 

^^There may no doubt be many circumstances in war in 
which these patrols could not be employed, or in which we 
might dispense with them without inconvenience. But at 
least it will be granted that such bodies, composed of intellb 
gent men, can do no harm to any one. Throngh them' we 
should raise aportion of the army above the level of the com- 
mon herd, and create in our eompanies a kernel of soldiers, 
reliable and ambitious, always at hand, and who would act, 
aim, and shoot deliberately with their senses all awake, who 
would understand patrolling in its highest sense, be able to 
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make reliable reports, and generally understand the phe" 
noinena of war. From such, men one could expect a Mglier 
sense of duty and a fidelity on wliich tlie captains could 
count in all circumstances. These reasons alone ought to 
suffice to render it worth our while to select and specially 
train those who show most aptitude for the work.” 

To begin now at the beginning: ‘^^Those leaders,” he 
writes, ^Svill have the best chance of success who can succeed 
in bringing up their troops into the enemy’s position, in com- 
pact tactical units and without having sufi:ered considerable 
loss. The power of modern fire-arms, even at extreme 
ranges, is so considerable, that even lines of skirmishers will 
find themselves exposed to heavy loss from the moment the 
ground ceases to give them any cover, and be able to inflict 
very little indeed in return on the enemy, owing to the small- 
ness of the target he exposes. Hence, just as at the com- 
mencement of the century skirmishers had to precede the 
column to draw off the enemy’s attention, so is it necessary 
to interpose a similar buffer between the dense lines of skir- 
mishers and their foe. 

^^The greatest caution must be observed before commit- 
ting these dense and not very manageable fighting lines to an 
action; it is absolutely essential to wait till our artillery has 
established itS’ superiority, and pending that, the fight must 
be maintained by groups numerically w^eak, but composed 
of picked men, whose steady aimed fire will absorb the atten- 
tion of the adversary.” 

In fact, so far these independent patrols will fulfil ex- 
actly the role of the light companies and light division of 
the Peninsula days, the only difference being in their organi- 
zation, which he now proceeds to explain: 

‘‘The leaders and men of these patrols must receive in 
peace a specialized instruction. Each ‘zug’ of a company 
will furnish one of them, consisting of a non-commissioned 
officer and eight men, whose packs wull, wherever feasible, 
be carried for them, they themselves carrying only their 
ammunition and rations; the latter to enable them to get 
along even if separated for a couple of days from their 
companies. 
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‘‘They will not be employed for the immediate protec- 
tion of their own companies— that duty will continue to 
deyolve'on the ordinary patrols; but they will be used to 
carry on special missions ordered by the officer in command 
of the whole body of troops to which at the time they belong.’" 

Let us f olio w now in detail the method of their employ- 
ment he proposes. The cavalry division having established 
the region in which the enemy is moving, clears the front and 
leaves the two armies in the presence and within striking dis- 
tance of one another; the immediate necessity is to establish 
precisely the position to be attacked. Tn first line this duty 
devolves on the divisional cavalry (which is unfortunate for 
us,asw^e have nowreduced ours to only one squadron perdivi- 
sion, altogether too small a proportion), but a man and horse 
ofierstoo gooda targetand finds too great difficulty in getting 
cover to be counted on to get within less than 1,000 yards of 
the enemy, if as near, and once within the zone in which with 
the best will in the world they cannot hold out any longer, 
they must be relieved of their duties by these independent 
infantry patrols, who will simply ^‘stalk’^ the enemy, brush 
away any small outposts meant to keep off intruding cavalry 
and scouts, and fix in detail the exact outline of the enemy’s 
position. On the importance of this information to the 
leader before he determines on his line of atfack it is unnec- 
essary to dwell. Hitherto this duty has been undertaken 
by the advance guard, and even in 1870 it was found that the 
nature and composition of ordinary troops of the line could 
not be trusted to carry it through. 

Instead of /^stalking” the enemy, they went for Mm 
straight, became involved in a decisive engagement, and in- 
stead of the following troops benefiting by the result of the 
intelligence secured, they had to be sacrificed to make good 
the previous blunders. The essential point of diff erence» 
therefore, lies in that the action of the patrols does not force 
the hand of the commander. The risks they run are propor- 
,, tionately great, and for that purpose the men must be spe- 
cially selected for courage and skill as skirmishers in the old 
, sense of the word; and in this skill they will find the best 
means of reducing their losses. 

Meanwhile and under cover of these patrols the artillery 
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comes up into position, and as the skirmishing action in fr ont 
does not commit any one to decisive fighting, they can set 
about the work of ‘h*anging’^ with greater coolness and delib- 
eration, which is all the more important because smoke-clouds 
no longer expose the position of the enemy^s guns. Even 
the flash, which with the new powder is peculiarly vivid, no 
longer betrays them, since the method of indirect laying has 
reached its present perfection. 

the present moment authorities are not agreed 
whether artillery should be assigned to the advance guard 
orhot. For us the question is without importance as soon 
as we have settled the question how the advance guard should 
be employed. Its commander is authorized to seize what- 
ever chances offer themselves by taking the initiative boldly. 
For this purpose he requires the guns. If, for instance, it is 
necessary to seize a village or a defile, he requires their sup- 
port. If he meets the enemy advancing in force,he must put 
in every gun at his disposal to check them. But if, on the 
other hand, the enemy is found in position, it is his duty not 
to commit his troops; otherwise he would he forcing the 
hand of the chief commander, who would thereby lose all 
freedom of action, and this will be the necessary consequence 
ol engaging either guns or infantry too soon. The independ- 
ent patrols afford him a means of avoiding both faults. 

^^Once the batteries have come into action, and the^iirec- 
tion of the attack decided on, they must reduce the guns of 
the adversary to silence, and then endeavor to shake his in- 
fantry as much as possible. 

^^Their fire must be kept up over the heads of the ad- 
vancing lines as long as possible, and when at last it is impos- 
sible to distinguish friend from foe, a couple of turns of the 
elevating screw should send the shells crashing into any 
advancing reserves the latter may be bringing up, whether 
visible or not. They should be there, and if they are not, it 
is just one of the few cases where it is better to waste the 
sbells on the chance. 

'^The use of these independent patrols will, however, 
immensely strengthen the hands of the side which through 
want of numbers, or the configuration of the ground, is com- 
pelled to adopt a defensive or offensive attitude. Behind 
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the screen formed by them, a line of guns may be drawn up, 
whilst the bulk of the forces are held in reserve and in posi- 
tion on another front. Look at the case from the point of 
view of the assailant acting in the ordinary method. His 
cavalry have received a heavy hre of infantry and artillery 
apparently in position facing, say, north w^est. The advance- 
guard' batteries come into action and the following infantry 
are drawn up for attack and committed to an advance. 
Formerly it was possible to tell from the puffs of smoke ap- 
proximately in what strength the infantry were present~a 
rapid fire from a small number of rifles betrayed itself; now 
one is no longer able to judge vrhether the rifles are few or 
many. As the attack develops, the line falls back, and the 
guns disappear suddenly, unmasking a fresh position facing 
w'est and the assailant finds himself compelled to change 
front under effective fire. What that implies, those who 
w^ere present in 1870 can form an opinion,’’ 

It seems to me that the author is in this case— and, 
indeed, throughout— making rather too sure of the iiivisi- 
bility of the new powder. This method of action was, I 
believe, perfectly feasible even with ordinary powder; and, 
indeed, I have often recommended it in these columns with 
reference to the necessity of keeping up the true light in- 
fantry principles of skirmishing in contradistinction to the 
hybrid form of individual-order fighting, which is neither 
fish, flesh, nor fowl, and which finds its expression in our 
normal attack formations a>s practised on our drill-grounds. 
The smokeless powder did not strike me last autumn in Ger- 
many as so very invisible. True, there were no puffs of 
smoke, but there were many conditions of background, wind, 
and atmosphere, which, skillfully taken advantage of, as 
they should he by good skirmishers, rendered the blank car- 
tridges of the old powder quite as invisible as tliose of the 
new. Indeed, I saw^ a case in point at Niederbronn this 
year, in which, the morning haze still hanging, but very 
lightly, myself and three other British officers watching *a 
line of skirmishers firing, decided they were using smokeless 
powder when actually they had only the old one, and again 
later in the day, when the mist had lifted and a fresh breeze 
sprang up, we made the same mistake with another body of 
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troopS; and went away under the firm conviction that we ha 1 
seen a very successful experiment with the new powder and 
knew ail about it, and were not a little sold when w^e learnt 


our mistake from the German oMcers in the evening*. It is,, 
however, only just to ourselves to add that there had been 
very little tiring, and that, too, exclusively by the maskeJ 
enemy, who were very widely extended. The attacking 
force being only exercised in preliminary movements, prac- 
tising the battalion commanders in the use of the ground as 
cover from sight, and in moving through some woods, the 
^^cease fire^^ always sounding as soon as the time for deploy- 
ment arrived. 

But subsequently, on the drill-ground at Frescate near 
Metz, where I saw the new powder used by three dih'erent 
brigades independently, so that there was nothing to guide 
one’s eye to the likely places from which to expect the fire, — 
an advantage one alwnys has when working against an 


enemy, — I ci^me to a very different conclusion to that of my 
author. It seemed to me that there wms no inistakmg the 
flash of discharge of the new cartridges. Poets are apt to 
talk of the dewdrops sparkling like jewels on the sward, but 
they refer to the swmrd immediately at one’s feet, and not 

0 thousand yards away. When, however, a bright scintillat- 
ing line of jewel-like sparkles is suddenly drawn right across 
the mass of a browm hillside, and when, as would be the case 
in war, the whole air is the next moment alive with a noise 
like a myriad nightmare mosquitoes, singing past one’s ears, 
and the ground at one’s feet is simultaneously torn up in long 
furrows pointing in a given direction, there can be very little 
doubt what the scintillating line just seen really means. 

1 think that day I must have seen the new powder against 
every conceivable kind of background, from the dark edge 
of a wood, the border of a viliage, across tbe face of a hill, 
and the line of a hedge, but in all cases, the bright line of 
flashes betrayed themselves at least as well as the puffs of 
smoke of even full charges would have done. A properly 
trained reconnoitering officer would have had no difficulty 
at all in seeing throughanyruse of the kind above mentioned: 
for, even without the aid he possesses in the knowledge of 
the direction in wffiich to look, which would have been sup 
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plied if by cluince lie did not know it by tke graze of tbe bill 
lets, and tbe possession of a map by the aid of w%ich his sol- 
dierly instinct should have taught him whence to expect the 
fire, I found no dihiculty in distinguishing the Yarious fight- 
ing lines, though three independent battles were raging 
around me, and two of them were more than two miles dis- 
taivl. T cannot help thinking that the case for independent 
patrols, or, at any rate, trained light infantry, whether or gaii- 
ized as light companies or as a whole division, would have 
bt^en rendered even stronger had their claims been put for- 
ward solely on the results of 1870, and not as a consequence 
of the new factor. 

A MODERlSr BATTLE. 

In continuation of my remarks on Von der Goltz’s ‘^inde- 
pendent Patrols,’^ I propose to give almost in full his- descrip- 
tion of a modern battle, as it will probably shape itself witli 
the n^ weapons and powder now in use. 

The advance patrols of cavalry having established the 
presence of the enemy on a given line and the points on which 
his flanks rest, the general officer in command will have to 
decide, while still at a distance of perhaps a day’s march, 
whether to attack straight to his front or to attempt to ma- 
neuver the enemy out of his position. The length of front 
occupied gives an approximate indication of the enemy’s 
strength, and its position on the map also reveals in part the 
enemy’s design, but for the rest the general’s own knowledge 
of the situation and of the nature of his adversary must suf- 
fice for his first decision. Let us assume that he elects for 
the direct attack; possiblythe strategic situation leaves him 
no choice. Before committing his troops, a detail reconnais- 
sance is necessary. ^^More than ever care is required in this 
operation, for the enemy, no longer betrayed by the tell-tale 
puffs of smoke, will have taken advantage of every possible 
means of cover to mislead the assailant and induce him to 
deploy for action on a false direction.” How fatal such a 
mistake was, and' how easy, even in 1870, the destruction of 
Von Wedell’s Brigade (38th) at Mars-la-Tour and the action 
of the 9th Corps and the Guards at St. Privat amply show. 
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standing on the spur of the Mil running out from Aman^ih 
lers, and on which the first batteries of the former corps un- 
limbered— to surprise the French, and were themselves sur- 
prised by receiving fire in return from three sides— one could 
not help being struck with the value of the smokeless pow- 
der, assuming its invisibility to be as great as it is usually 
claimed that it is. It must have been bad enough to stand 
there and see the smoke-putt's surrounding one round three- 
fourths of the total horizon. What it would have been like 
with nothing to indicate the origin of the storm which sud- 
denly tore open the ground in apparently every direction 
beneath one’s feet one can hardly conceive. Thatl inilia] 
blunder entailed as a consequence all subsequent ones, in- 
ciuding the premature engagement of the Guard, autl 
against a capable general should have caused the Germans 
the loss of the day, and probably did cost them some lO.OOt) 
killed and wounded. What under modern conditions it 
might imply can be better imagined than described, qnd no 
precaution, which could guard against it ought to be neg- 
lected. But, as previously pointed out, the existing organi- 
zation furnishes no satisfactory way out of the difficulty. The 
German cavalry in 1870 was not wanting in dash and self- 
sacrifice, yet in each of the above instances their action did 
not suffice. The advance guards were daringenough,but it 
was precisely that daring that did the harm. The ^findepeud- 
ent patroF^ of picked brave men is the only way out of the 
difficulty. 

^^The current idea (in Germany) is to deploy opposite all 
the points of the enemy’s position which seem to require 
attention a line of companies, each of which sends out a sec- 
tion or half'Section to draw the enemy’s fire and then detect 
his disposition. 

“But consider the formation of these units on a war foot 
ing: are they suited for the purpose? The whole company 
will probably only have one officer of the age and experience 
requisite; the reserve officers and the hulk of the men will 
be entirely unsuited for it. Besides, the body itself is too 
large a target, and will probably be shot to pieces by in visi- 
ble foes before it gets within 1,000 yards of the position, 
where they will lie down, waste their ammunition, and event- 
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Tially, if not supported, bolt back, carrying demoralization 
everywhere. 

‘^No! This is essentially a field in which only excep- 
tional skill and courage combined can be of any avail; and 
the combination being but rare, those men who have it must 
be carefully trained and set aside for this special purpose. 
The general ofiicer in command will personally dispose of 
the patrols furnished by the advance guard, who will, hav- 
ing received their instructions, advance with the greatest 
caution. If the enemy opens on them with volleys at dis- 
tances over 1,000 yards, the results are likely to be infinitesi- 
mal, and in any case the position of these patrols cannot 
become specially critical, as the enemy is not likely to come 
out of his trenches for the purx)ose of attacking them, and 
they will be too small a target to employ cavalry against. 

^^Under protection of this chain of patrols, the officers 
•of the staff and of the cavalry, provided with good field- 
glasses, execute their reconnaissance, taking advantag(^ of. 
every good point of observation the ground offers; wdiilst 
officers^ patrols from the cavalry seek to penetrate round the 
flanks and in rear of the enemy. 

^^On the information thus collected, the commanding gen- 
eral chooses the front attack. This front should fulfil the fol- 
lowing conditions: (1) space to bring into action a larger num- 
ber of guns than can be opposed to us by the ^nemy — ^the 
larger the better; (2) concealed lines of approach to the ene- 
my’s position; (3) and under no circumstahces should werun 
the risk of exposing our guns or infantry to concentric fire, 
but, on the contrary, should seek always to bring conver- 
gent fire against the enemy. 

‘The choice having been made, every available gun is 
brought into action and the artillery duel commences. Too 
much importance cannot be attached to this phase of the bat- 
tle, for, if the assailant fails to establish his superiority, his 
infantry has no hope of success. 

^^Unfortunately, owing to want of time in the maneuvers 
and an insufficient supply of blank ammunition, it is impossi- 
ble to give a fair representation of this part of the action ; 
but it is most important that this abridgement of the pro- 
ceedings does not lead to any misconception on the part of 
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the infantry ofiicers, who must realize, once for all, that, with 
an approximate equality between troops, it is only the eon e 
bined action of the two arms which can ensure the result. 

“The enormous increase in the power of the guns renders 
it essential that the utmost solicitiide and watchfulness 
should be devoted to its tx^aining, for in no other arm can 
faults or neglect in instruction entail such'' terrible conse> 
quences. Kot only must it be technically perfect, but it 
must be commanded by first-class men, and on mobilization 
undergo the least changes possible. Batteries formed only 
on the outbreak of w’ar are moi*e useless than any similar 
formations of other arms can possibly be, and their value 
generally varies in inverse proportion with the number of 
strange officers, men, and untrained horses they have to ab- 
sorb on mobilization.^^ 

The above passage, I may add in passing, is meant as a 
particular hit at the present war administration in G-ermany, 
which has allowed its artillery in these respects to fall far 
behind the French standard in immediate readiness for the 
I'" -field. 



“While the combat of artillery is proceeding, the in- 
fanti*y form up XU I’endezvous formation under cover, and 
make all disposition for the coming attack, such as getting 
some food, issuing extra ammunition, and stacking their 
packs, which will now generally be left behind. As each 
fresh battalion arrives, its independent patrols fall out, and 
are sent up to reinforce the line already engaged, and which, 
by true skirmishing tactics, seeks to injure tke enemy and 
approach his position as closely as possible. 

“At length, the enemy’s artillery having been reduced 
to silence, and the fire of our guns turned on his infantry feu* 
a sufficient time, the signal to advance to the attack is given, 
and the first line, a dense chain of skirmisliers, breaks cover, 
and, without firing a shot in reply, seeks to press up to the 
limit reached by the independent patrols, say 600 yards.” 

Against such a target the defender, firing untroubled 
by smoke and at known distances, ought to make splendid 
practice; in fact, it is scarcely conceivable that a sufficient 
number of the assailants could survive the ordeal, unless the 
nerves of the defenders have been already unsteadied by the 
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combined action of the infantry patrols and the artillery/ 
and it is very much the custom at present in England to 
underrate the assailant’s prospects of securing this result* 
Certainly, given our long-service soldiers and our racial char- 
acteristics, there is every reason to believe that now, as 
formerly, we should stand pounding longer than any other 
nation; Wt again it is only a question of tiiiie, and ulti- 
mately the defender must collapse. Let us put ourselves in 
his place. 

'^Por several hours his infantry, strung up to the highest 
pitch of expectation and anxiety as to what is coming, has 
been lying in its trenches. Occasional weak bodies of the 
enemy’s cavalry have been seen, and a distant and desultory 
fire has been carried on against liardiy visible patrols, im- 
possible to hit, but steadily creeping in closer and closer. 
Then of a sudden, from out of the sky, so to speak, a storm 
of bursting shells has filled the air, whose smoke conceals 
from the eyes of the infantry the light cloud of dust, with pos- 
sibly occasional flashes — all there is to betray the position 
of the guns from which they are fired. 

^^Tiielr own artillery is being'**^ sensibly overpowered, 
and is seen to be moving to the rear. Suddenly the intensity 
of the enemy’s fire is redoubled, and the noise of the bursting 
shells, together with their destructive effects, produces rap- 
idly most disastrous effects on the nerves of the defenderB. 
The need of reinforcement in the fighting line becomes 
urgent, but the ground behind it is so swept by the enemy’s 
fire that body after body attempting to move forward is 
beaten back, and only the ddbris of a few partially successful 
efforts ever reaches the front. 

^^It is just at this moment that the fighting line of the 
assailant makes its appearance, anywhere between 2,000 and 
1,000 yards distant. If the officers on the defenders’ side can 
succeed in distracting the attention of their Ihe 

terrible spectacle of the vain efforts of their supports to suc- 
cor them, and in concentrating it on the advancing enemy, 
that will be about as much as can be expected, and their fire 
will hardly be as carefully directed as the theorists of the 
practice-ground ai’e in the habit of assuming. But if, on the 
contrary, our artillery fails in its task, and the infantry ad- 
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vances without the intermetliate buffer formed by our iude- 
peudent patrols wuth their carefully aimed lire, then the hope 
of pressing in to GOO yards without firing a shot is illusory. 

‘^•Let uSj however, continue the former picture. The 
carefully aimed fire of the patrols is suddenly reinforced by 
the rapid fire of the fighting line, and, covered by this, 
a second line advances at somewhere about 1,000 yards^ dis- 
tance. If the first line reached its position without serious 
loss, it is evident that the second will suffer even less, and its 
unexpected energy will suffice to shove forward the whole 
line another 100 yards or so. 

^^Then, and another 1,000 yards behind, appear the real 
assaulting troops with fixed bayonets, meant as a visible 
sign to the men themselves of wliat is now expected of therm 
With dr ums beating and colors flying, the bands playing the 
most inspiring of our national war-songs, the' battalions ad- 
vance as in review order, animated with only one sentiment, 
to conquer or die.” 

The author no longer proposes to push into 200 yards 
before commencing the ^ffire of decision,” but hopes to be able 
to effect all that was formerly expected at this range, thanks 
to the flatter trajectory of the new weapons, at 400. The 
subsequent steps call for no further remark. The storming 
troops pursue the enemy to the further limit of the* position 
with the bayonet, and beyond by fire, and cavalry and artil- 
lery gallop up to complete tlie rout. 

This picture only differs from that drawn by Meckel, and 
which was reproduced in these columns a few weeks ago, in 
so far that the latter assumed a considerably higher degree 
of resistance on the part of the enemy, and provided for it by 
a larger number of successive lines. He also proposed to 
march Ms actual fighting line up to the range at which fire 
is opened— 5. e., 600 yards— in close order, whereas Yon der 
Goltz, in spite of his independent patrols covering the ad- 
vance, speaks of his fighting line advancing “extended.” 

Meckel is looked on as the extreme exponent of the close- 
order school in Germany, and Yon der Goltz belongs to the 
moderates, but in this case it is difficult to see wherein lies 
the advantage, if any, of the individual or extended-order 
formation. The task set them is to cover 1,400 yards under 
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Are without check and without repiying. The cham is a 
“dense one/’ so as a target it is as vulnerable as an ordinary 
line; but in which would the men be most amenable to disci- 
pline and least likely to shoot their friends the independent 
patrolSj from the rear, whether the line should be in single 
rank or double, is another question, dependent on the quality 
of the troops, the point being that the spirit of the close-order 
school should be observed. 

Making, however, this “correction” — beg his pardon, 
•Alteration” — in the above, in wiiat single point, except dis- 
distances, does the form above suggested differ from the old 
Peninsula tradition, or its still earlier prototype, Frederick 
the Great’s line formations at the close of the Seven Years’ 
War? Of the two,it is really nearer the latter, for Frederick’s 
“Freischaaren” were a much closer approximation to the 
“independent patrol” idea thanbur owm Light Division; for 
the “Freischaaren” consisted of small parties of privileged 
blackguards, whose real object was plunder, and into whose 
actions, provided they did the light infantry duty of the army 
bravely, no one inquired too closely. Organized in small 
squads under a leader of their own choice, they hung on the 
skirts of the army, and acted as a screen against the Pan- 
dour s and Croats of the Austrians, so that, except in so far 
as Von der Goltz’s patrols are to be animated by patriotism 
instead of a desire for loot, the two ideas cover one another 
pretty exactly, Whether the further step involved in group- 
ing those patrols together to form a division is advisable, is 
open to discussion. But the point involved for us remains 
this: after twenty years of hot controversy, and the intro- 
duction of a dozen new weapons of destruction, each more 
terrible than the other, one of the leading minds in Germany, 
with ample war experience and an enormous backing of edu- 
cated opinion, lays down as his conception of the method in 
which an attack can alone be carried* out, to all intents and 
purposes the exact equivalent of the way we should have 
attacked in 1870, had we been called on to do so— viz., two 
or more successive lines covered by real skirmishers and pre- 
ceded by a heavy artillery fire. As each successive improve- 
ment in fire-arms was introduced, all that w^as necessary was 
to add on a hundred yards or so to the distances, and this is 
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about wliat tbe Duke of Cambridge and the survivors of tbe 
Mutiny and Sikh Wars would have done had they been 
allowed their own way. But the young generation of the 
time was £oo clever for this by half; they mistook cause for 
efiect, and worshiped the rising sun of success. The battle- 
fields of 1870 were principally conspicuous for clouds of skir * 
mishers (and stragglers), the Germans won— ergo, skir- 
mishers were a good thing and must be copied at once; but 
it escaped these gentlemen that the French also skirmished, 
and, on the whole, with greater adroitness, but were never- 
theless defeated. The Germans themselves, notably the 
highest authorities, knew all along that the presence of skir- 
mishers in such quantities was the efiect of too short a train- 
ing and want of absolute discipline, and have sought by 
every means in their power to obviate the latter efiect 

It is inconceivable to me that H. E. H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, with his constant opportunities of hearing German 
views from the very highest sources, could have remained 
Ignorant of what was in their minds; indeed, I know, from 
having heard many of his ^‘critiques^^ at Aldershot and else- 
where, that he was all along fully alive to them. Only his 
words fell on deaf ears— or, rather, on hearing organs too 
dull to catch the true vibrations — and he was openly abused 
in the press by the scribblers as a fifth wheel to the coach, an 
old drill sergeant, etc.; yet w^hich system w^ould have ad- 
vanced us the furthest? The troops of twenty years ago at 
least knew how to obey orders, and would have marched un- 
hesitatingly to death if told to. With such men a leadc^r 
might have achieved anything, for it rests with the judgment 
of the leader, and can only be estimated by him, when and 
where to strike the necessary blow. Will the infantry of 
to-day, taught to look on a direct advance across the open as 
certain slaughter, prove themselves as reliable a weapon to 
trust to? Fortunately, the drivel of the text-books has not 
really made much impression on the rank and file, or even on 
the subaltern officer; they are still British, and look on the 
matter from a very common-sense side, and if only there were 
a few more ^^Mulvaneys” in the ranks, w^e should not be in 
danger of going far wrong. The danger really lies' in the 
higher ranks, who have been trained in the reformers' 
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Bcliool; and tlie difficulty is that amongst these men there 
are very many of great ability, who have devoted much time 
and thought to the matter, and whose conclusions logically 
follow from their premises. But the premises themselves 
are false, and it is almost inijyossible to bring this home to 
them. 

Within the last few years there has sprung up in Eng- 
land what may be called a new tactical cult, the cult of the 
^Trussian Official,’’ which isbelieved bythesectto be verbally 
inspired,, liketheBible. They search this scripture diligently 
day by day, and deduce strictly logical conclusions from its 
data, but all the wffiile they are drifting further and fiirtlier 
away from real knowledge, for the assumption always under- 
lies their work that “It was done in 1870, therefore it is 
right,” whereas in Germany they would say, “It was done in 
1870, therefore the presumption is, it is wrong.” 

STUDY OF A M0DER:N BATTLE. 

A third edition of Colonel Meckel’s work on tactics atal 
the leading of troops in the field has recently appeared in 
Berlin. The author is an officer of the general staff, and is 
well known as the supporter of the extreme conservative 
school of tactics; indeed, he has at last admitted that he 
wrote the celebrated “Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” about 
which of late we have heard so much, but with the qualifica- 
tion that he had purposely pushed his argument to its furth- 
est length in order to attract attention and secure discussion, 
in both of which he has been iiiideniably successful. But in 
his hook he takes a far less advanced position, and one whicii 
I cannoc help thinking will commend itself specially to the 
regimental officers of our own service. I propose, therefore, to 
give almost in extenso the picture he draws of the probable 
course of a modern battle, so that each reader can form an 
opinion for himself as to the best method of training troops 
to undertake the greatest and most serious duty that can fail 
to their lot— viz., the frontal attack of a position over’ almost 
completely open ground. 

The strength of the army — or, rather, of the section of ^ 
it which he is considering — is five corps, and the field of 
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action the weiMmown giacis-like slope of St. Privat le Mon- 
tagiie, which presents in its extremest form perhaps the 
most disadvantageons conditions for the attack which can 
reasonably be conceived. The two armies are supposed to 
have arrived within striking distance of one another over 
night, so that the troops maybe ranged in their proper order, 
and the course of the whole action regulated in so far as such, 
regulation is possible. All movements take place across 
country, and the troops are not confined to defiling along the 
roads. The duty of determining the extension of the enemy^s 
line, and its occupation, falls, of course, primarily to the cav- 
alry; but as the two armies approach each other, the lattt*r 
must clear the front and form up on the wings ; at least one 
division, however, joining the general reserve for special 
employment by the commander-in-chief himself. 

/^The approach to the battle-field is carried out in rendez- 
TOiis formation— i. e., in the old double company column of 
battalions; the corps in the center being formed with the 
divisions in mass and side by side. Those on the flanks are 
in line of battalion columns, and one division in f ront of the 
other or in echelon to it to cover fianks. The ad vance guards 
of the separate columns take up position outside of the effiect- 
ive artillery range of the enemy to cover the deployment of 
the columns. And in order to determine the exact position 
of the enemy, the batteries attached to these advanced 
guards, reinforced if necessary by the divisional artillery, 
open fire at long range (not less than 2,500 yards) to compel 
his reply; but in this stage of the proceedings a reckless and 
hasty advance to decisive range is specially to be avoided. 
The time which will be required to get all the columns Into 
tlieir proper place must be utilized in the reconnaissance of 
the ground to the front, and especially of any undulations 
which may give cover to the advance; precautions which, 
be it noted in passing, were conspicuously neglected in the 
last war by’ the 38th Brigade at Mars-la-Tour and the 
Guards at St. Privat. 

“All being at length in readiness, and the first section of 
the ground to be taken up to cover the position of the guns 
for the. artillery duel having been indicated, a simultaneous 
advance on the w^hole front should be made, in small col- 
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um.ES covered by skirmishers. This first position should be 
outside the zone of elective infantry fire, but, where possible^ 
near enough to allow the infantry to support the artillery by 
means of long-range fire. It must be selected with due refer- 
ence to the cover afforded either by the ground or by villages, 
copses, etc., and, as soon as reached, defensive arrangements 
with pick and spade should be undertaken to strengthen it. 
Where the enemy has himself occupied advanced positions 
which nearly coincide with this line, — such, for instance, as 
St- Marie aus Chines in front of St. Privat,— the capture of 
such places, for which special bodies of troops will be de- 
tailed, forms part of this operation, and the whole power of 
the available artillery should be brought to bear on them 
from positions outside of the range of the enemy’s guns in 
the main position. But the troops to which such tasks are 
assigned must be particularly cautioned not to go beyond 
the further limit of these positions. 

^^Then follows the artillery duel and preparation, and 
for this purpose every available gun for which room can be 
found must be brought up, even from the corps and divisions 
in reserve, and only after the fire of the enemy’s guns has 
been completely reduced, is the preparatory fire on their 
inf antry to be begun.” 

This is a point round which many controversies and dis- 
putes rage in England; yet I think, if the matter is closely 
gone into, the difficulties will mostly be found to vanish. 
There is no royal road to victory, and mistakes may and must 
happen. The defender’s artillery, for instance, may prove 
the stronger of the two, and in that case the rdles change 
over — ^the would-be assailant will find himself attacked. It 
has happened— as, for instance, at Gettysburg— that the 
defender’s artillery has intentionally ceased firing to econo- 
mize ammunition and then again come into action the mo- 
ment theattaclj:inginfantrybrokeground,and it is frequently 
recommended in text-books that the defender’s guns, when 
it is found that they are being overpowered, should be with- 
drawn under cover till the time for the assault approaches. 
But both these coui’ses arebnly possible where the assailant 
gives himself away by overhastiness, for, when once the artil- 
lery fire of the defence ceases, the work of destroying the in* 
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fantry may proceed with ail necessary deliberation; and 
then, w^heii the latter have had their spirit completely 
broken, the reappearance of the artillery will have little or 
no effect on the decision, for, whatever their power may be 
against infantry alone, against victorious infantry and guns 
as well they can have no ultimate chance of success what- 
ever. It therefore follows that guns once committed to a 
decisive struggle can never be withdrawn, but must be fouglit 
to the last; at any rate, their resistance gains time, and time 
may mean the arrival of fresh reserves, or, if the day is 
growing short, strategic reasons may compel the assailant 
to risk an assault without waiting for the proper completion 
of the preparation. All this, however, is a digression from 
MeckeFs text, for, as no one questions the correctness of 
these ideas in Germany, he does not consider it necessary to 
allude to them. 

soon, therefore, as the artillery fire has had its effect, 
a general move forward of all the arms takes place. The 
advanced infantry is reinforced, the hitherto retained re- 
serves of the leading corps advance by brigades, up to the 
limitof effective infantry fire, and need not fear to cross open 
spaces previously swept by artillery fire. Taking advantage 
of all possible cover, they take up positions either oh the 
flanks, or not less than 500 yards in rear of the artillery lines. 
The divisional cavalry approaches the front line of the lit- 
fantry as far as the available cover permits it to do so, and the 
cavalry division is placed under cover,of course,in a position 
from whence it may eventually be employed in the most a<3 
vantageous manner and has the best field of advance. 

^^The batteries advance to closer ranges, and, whilst 
firing on the infantry, remain ready to crush any fresh, guns 
the enemy may bring into action. And now, out of the previ- 
ously arranged line of shelter, the fighting lineof tlieinfantry 
commences Hs advance,, on a broader front and in a denser 
line. It is‘ not yet the assault, but an advance borne for- 
ward, if necessary, by fresh reinforcements to the limit of 
effective aimed fire. As the bursting shells of the artillery 
diminish at any particular point the intensity of the enemy’s 
infantry fire, the part of the line immediately opposed to it 
rises and presses in. As resistance increases by the addition 
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of f resli reserves to the enemy’s linCj it will probably fall back 
till the balance is re-dressed by fresh supports from the rear, 
and the result will be the long undulating lines of fire, which 
were so characteristic of the battles of 1870. 

“The impulse for the finah assault may be given by a 
counter-attack by the enemy. There are armies which can 
not bear the punishment such a fire-fight implies, passively, 
and these will break out to the front to get breathing-rooin. 
Such a proceeding can only be welcome to the assailant 
Whilst the gunners and infantry overwhelm the advancing 
line with fire, the nearest reserves are brought up with 
drums beating, in close order, to give the necessary impulse 
for a counter-assault, and the divisional cavalry follows up 
to cut in as opportunity ofiers. Even a whole brigade or 
division, handy enough to find room to get through the in- 
fantry line, may in such cases be the first into the enemy's 
position. 

“But if the defender remains inactive, the point to be 
assaulted is selected by the commander-in-chief, who brings 
up a couple of divisions from the corps in reserve under cover 
and at hand either to follovr the assaulting troops in second 
line or to take part in the attack in first line, as the conditions 
of the moment may require. The corps on either side will 
support the attack, but must guard against letting the whole 
of their reserves out of hand. 

“"Phe assault is then delivered — in united closed front of 
whole brigades — possibly even of divisions. The use of 
cover has no longer any value; to try and avail oneself of it 
would destroy the unity of the assault. The brigades must 
now advance straight across the open country. It is as im- 
possible to avoid passing through artillery lines as it is for 
the latter to avoid firing over the infantry; both must co- 
operate together up to the last, and there is no room to estab- 
lish this co-operation in any other way. The mass of the 
artillery will maintain its position for the present, but a pro- 
portion of batteries must limber up and accompany the 
advance. 

“In arranging the infantry for the advance, depth of 
formation is the principal point to be borne in mind. A 
gradual increase in the fire power and of momentum up to its 
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utniost possible limit must be secured by fresli reinforce- 
ments from the rear. With this object in vleAv, a brigade 
(i. e., two regiments of three battalions each) would best be 
formed in the following manner— viz., regiments side by side, 
with one battalion each in the front line, and each of these 
battalions will have three companies in the fighting line aod 
one following some 500 yards in rear. The companies will 
be formed with two ‘^zugs” in front and one in imniediate 
support, and the ^^zugs'^ will be in line in single rank, with 
the files just sufficiently lessened to allow of the use of the 
rifle to the best effect The battalions in second line follow 
some 500 yards behind the supports of the first, and again 
300 yards behind follow the brigade reserves, so that, as a 
rule, the latter wall not leave their cover tillthe fighting line 
is in hottest action with the enemy. The advance takes place 
with drums beating, and, in the case of the brigade reserves, 
wdth bands playing. Without checking for a moment, the 
fighting line moves up, if possible, to decisive range at once. 
If, however, fresh reinforcements on the enemy’s side causes 
a halt, the company and battalion supports are at band to 
carry the line on, and the gunners make use of the temporary 
check to deliver a couple of rounds of rapid fire, increasing 
their elevation by a couple of hundred yards; if, owing to 
the nature of the ground,the advancing infantry has already 
masked their target, these shells will seriously interfere ^ith 
the bringing up of the enemy’s reserves. 

^^The rearward bodies of infantry remain in uninter- 
rupted forward motion, so that— and the above distances are 
based on this consideration— every time after four or five 
j minutes’ rapid fire, the leading line receives the impulse to 

advance from the fresh advancing troops behind. Thus step 
by step the wave of the attack rises, till at last, by constant 
accession of strength from the rear, its momentum can no 
longer be restrained, and it must break through to the front.” 

Here victory is achieved, not by absence of orden, not 
through the initiative of the subordinate ranks, not by skulk- 
ing under cover, but mainly as the result of careful peace- 
time training in absolute discipline; in fact, as Clausewitz 
put it, by teaching the soldier ^‘to know how’’ to die, and not 
how to avoid dying.” It seems unnecessary to pursue the 
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course of tlve battle further. It is not intended to be under- 
stood as the only possible type of a pitched battle^ but only to 
indicate the direction in which progress is to be sought, and 
to warn against some modern and dangerous tendencies, to 
point out clearly to leaders of all three arms the object they 
must keep in mind, and to show hoAV on their co-operation the 
solution of the battle problem depends. 

^^Looking back on the past, we see quite another picture. 
The pitiable self-destructive belief in the unavoidable dis- 
order and the impossibility of guiding the fighting instincts 
of the individual finds in the events of twenty years its own 
condemnation. There, too, we heard the drums beating, and 
saw the colors waving, and whole brigades dashing recklessly 
across the open, only, however, to break to pieces against the 
unshaken fire power of the adversary, and then every trace of 
order disappeared in the confusion of the independent order 
of fighting. Woods, villages, hollows hitherto empty were 
suddenly crowded with stragglers, and the open fields lay 
tenanted only by the victims of premature violence. But 
reverse the order of the proceeding, let the thunder of the 
guns go before the beat of the drums, the roar of musketry 
before the bayonet, and skirmishing in its old signification 
before the assault, and not follow after it, and the fight will 
again assume a healthy aspect” 

^ few lines of explanation may perhaps make some of 
the allusions in the latter paragraph and the general idea of 
the whole thing clearer.. Meckel belongs essentially to the 
school of tacticians who consider that the “Brussian Official” 
history of the war should he studied, not in order to be copied, 
but in order to learn what sbould he avoided. Unfortu- 
nately, the modern school in England for the last twenty 
years has adopted the former course, and, indeed, has raised 
the book almost to the position of a divine inspiration, no 
word of which is to he questioned. Everything that hap- 
pened on the battle-fields is believed to have been previously 
thought out and arranged, tnd not to have been, as it too 
often happened, the result of circumstances beyond the con- 
trol of the leaders. Skirmishers were a leading character- 
istic of the combats, and therefore we are taught that skir- 
mishing alone is of any avail ; but, as Meckel points out, 
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these skirmisiiiiig lines were formed as a result of bad lead- 
in gy and not of design. The troops showed themselves 
adepts in availing themselves of cover (10,000 men managing 
to get out of sight and out of control in a little wood of not 
more than 1,000 by 600 yards area; about the same number 
are said to have taken shelter behind a wretched farm-house, 
which would have been amply garrisoned by 200); therefore 
we too must train our men to avoid exposure, and so on, 
through the whole list; and the worst of it is that these 
views have been so persistently hammered into people’s 
heads that there is now in existence an English tactical 
school based almost entirely on hearsay, and not on experi- 
ence, which holds in almost every respect views diametrically 
opposed to those held by the men who actually were there 
and know what happened; and this school will soon have 
almost the whole training of our infantry in its hands, for it 
originated primarily in the competitive system of study for 
marks at the Staff College. In saying this I do not wish^to 
be understood as belonging to those who habitually sneer at 
that institution, its products and its professors; for, though 
a certain number of the ‘'^products” may justify the unkind 
remarks made about them, the army itself, and the spirit 
which tolerates the sending of men obviously unsuited for 
staff duties from regiments to compete for admission, is 
primarily responsible. The evil I allude to is due to quite 
another cause, in itself highly creditable to its victims— viz;., 
the keenness of desire for personal distinction, which. leads 
to too close a study of pamphlet literature and the ^Trussian 
Official,” both of which are dangerous except to those who pos- 
sess, through the men who w^ere there, the key to a proper 
understanding of them. 

The divergence between the German school, as taughf i n 
its new regulations and practiced on the drill-ground, and 
the stereotyped way in which our own field-exercises are 
applied at Aldershot, or any other tactical center, is simply 
astounding, not so much as regards the form as the spirit 
which underlies it. With ns the ^fform” is everything; it is 
a Mnd of fetish which we worship, believing it will show us 
everywhere the road to victory with a minimum of losses; 
or, indeed, one might drop the idea of victory altogether and 
sav that it will enable us to fight without getting killed; and' ^ 
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we believe that somewhere or other there exists an ideal form 
which will suit all cases. 

The object of Meckel’s writings is to prove that no such 
form does br can exist, but that the German Begulations are 
correct in prohibiting the employment of such stereotyped 
forms, and fixing on each commander, according to his sta- 
tion, the responsibility of adopting the means at his disposal 
to the end in view”. In Germany, w’^here the principle of the 
delegation of responsibility has long been an accomplished 
fact, the only difficulty to be encountered is the inertia of 
individuals in peace-time, who naturally prefer to have their 
thinking done for them. But with us not only does this same 
difficultyexist, but also the far graver one which results from 
our officers not having been trained to exercise this responsi- 
bility in each successive rank they have held. Sooner or 
later, if wm are to continue to exist as a fighting force, tMs 
difficulty will have to be faced, and now, wdien we have a 
reasonable chance of a few' years^ peace, and our junior 
officers in Burma have so brilliantly asserted their claims to 
be trusted, would seem to me the best time for making the 
experiment. 

ATTACK OE DEFENCE. 

A former letter was devoted to the consideration of the 
statistics the German general staff have recently published 
for the avowed purpose“of proving that, w”eight for weight, 
or numbers for numbers, their men could thrash the Freach 
without calling in the aid of the staff at all ; for, as the figures 
showed on several occasions, even when better leading had 
placed a large numerical superiority on the ground, the ac- 
tion was carried through and won with a force inferior in 
numbers to that opposed to them. But, though perfectly 
willing to agree in the main with their conclusion, it appears 
to me that they have succeeded in proving too much, and, in 
attributing their victories entirely to the fighting value of 
their troops, have ignored too much the superiority they 
acquired by their almost invariable use of the offensive, and 
the force they derived from the better co-operation of the 
^ two arms — viz., the artillery and infantry. As I have stated, 
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I think the evidence distinctly does prove the iiidividiial 
superiority of the G-erman soldier, in spite of the inferiority 
of his infantry armament, over the French one in the year 
1870. But it is impossible to ignore the facts that on many 
an occasion in the Napoleonic era the reverse was equally 
■well established, and that fifty years before that again Fred- 
erick the Great’s Prussians were as much superior to the 
Frenchman of that day as in 1806 they were the contrary. 
Therefore, I take it, it follows that the raw material from 
w^hich the troops were created have in all three eras been 
relatively about equal, and the reasons for their changing 
qualities as trained soldiers must be sought for in other 
causes, such as the difference in training of the troops, the 
different forms of fighting, and the greater or less co-opera- 
tion between the three arms. Thus, for instance, at Rossbaeh 
' 5,000 Prussian cavalry under Seidlitz, 24 guns and 7 battal- 

' ions of infantry, two of which fired only five rounds a head, 

^ ; and the remaining five only two, broke up and routed the 

I French army under Soubise, which nuinbered 64,000, and 

took from them 72 guns, 22 stand of colors, besides killing 
some 7,060 of them. At dena and Auerstadt, fifhy year 
I afterwards, over-centralization of command and a slavish 

i adherence to the letter and not to the spirit of Frederielv S 

y; regu latioiis led to about tlm most disastrous defeat in history ; 

and little more than sixty years after that again, decentrali- 
zation of authority and the combined action of the artillery 
and infantry enabled 69,000 Germans* to attack, defeat, and 
take prisoners an army of but little short of 100,000 French 
at Sedan. 

AVhen the breech-loader was first introduccMl, it was 
; universally maintained by the adherents of the new arm 

\ that its rapidity of fire wmuld confer an immense superiority 

j on the defensive. Few of the principal soldiers in Germany 

adopted the view, for they maintained that, though it might 
I and would alter the tactics of the infantry, yet that the priii- 

ciph* of the superiority of the offensive over (he defenbivc 
was based on the nature of the man himself, a t\d not ou the 
technical perfection of the weapon he carried. Tim French 
took diametrically the oi)posite view. Their idea of the tacti- 


*Tlii8 refers, of course, to the troops actually engaged in the attack. 
According to Borhstaedt, the German army at Sedan num'bered 200,000 men*, 
of whom 121,000 were engaged.— A. L. W. 
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cal employment of the nev/ arm was to entrench themselves 
up to their ears, pour in a terrible fire from their secure posi- 
tion on the assailants, and then dash at them with the bayo- 
net It is a most fascinating theory on paper, and still keeps 
a firm hold on our own tactical notions, but it is based on m 
misconception of human nature, and ignores also the fact 
that the infantry are not the only arm to be considered on the 
battle-field. At any rate, the two systems were practically 
tested on the battle-fields' of 1870, and with the same invaria- 
ble results in favor of the former. 

Wherever the artillery prepared the way adequately, 
the infanti’y broke through without much trouble; wherever 
the gunners failed in their duty, the attack was beaten back; 
the essential point being, it will be noted, the preparation by 
the artillery. ISTow it is just* this point that I have always 
found it hardest to get infantry officers to appreciate. To 
them a battle merely implies a scrimmage between two in- 
fantries, and if the other arms are there at all, it is either for 
the purpose of making a noise or fighting an independent 
duel on their own account, and this view is not only confined 
to the junior officers at company trainings, but is equally 
shared by the general officers and colonels who read and dis- 
cuss United Service lectures both in India and at home. 
Their favorite line of argument is about this : If two individ- 
uals armed with rifles of equal power are placed, say 700 
yards apart, arid one of them is comfortably sheltered in a 
nice little hole, whilst the other has to advance against Mm 
right across the open, the odds are about tw<snty to one on 
the man in the pit; and, therefore, if 100 or 1,000 men are 
placed under the sarne relative conditions, the betting in 
equally in favor of the ones under cover. Certainly if in- 
fantry alone made up the combined whole of a battle, this 
reasoning would be perfectly correct; but, unfortunately for 
them, there is another factor to be reckoned with — viz., the 
guns. These latter stand far away, back out of reach of the 
rifle-fire of the defenders, and fill the air over their heads 
with such a tempest of shrieking splinters and bullets that 
by degrees the nerves of the former give way, and they can 
no longer take accurate shots at the advancing foe. There 
seems no limit to the degree of demoralization which may be 
broughtabout byasufflciently concentrated rain of shell fire, 
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for iiuman nerves can only stand a certain liinited number of 
hours of intense strain, the limit depending on the men them- 
selves and the quality of their discipline; and it is quite con- 
ceivable, and it has indeed occurred, that the artillery prepa- 
ration has so completely broken down the pluck of the de- 
fenders that the attack has succeeded with hardly apprecia- 
ble loss— as, for instance, at the Bois de laGarenne at Sedan. 
Yes, but the defenders themselves have guns, it is urged, and 
they will not be altogether inactive spectators whilst this is 
going on. This just misses the point of the whole thing, for 
by the time the preparation of the attack is commenced the 
fire of the defender’s guns will have already been silenced; 
for otherwise — i. e., if they had silenced those of the assailant 
— they would themselves proceed to prepare the way for their 
own infantry, and the roles would have changed hands; 



I otherwise the action would have come to a standstill, and 

neither side could claim a victory. It might api)ear from this 
that the form adopted by either army from the outset mat- 
tered very little at all, and it would be so were it not for the 
f act that the artillery of that side which determines to attack 
starts with an immense advantage over its adversary— viz., 
I that he knows when and where he means to attack, and can 

bring all his guns to bear on the chosen point, and thus attain 
a preponderance from the very outset. The defender, on the 
other hand, must either distribute his batteries in what he 
judges to be the most favorable or most likely positions, in 
which case he runs the risk of finding that the enemy takes 
a different view of the matter, and he has to change position 
under fire, or, he must keep back his batteries in reserve, and 
bring them up when the plan of the assailant is fully devel- 
oped; in both cases having to come into action under fire — 
an operation dangerous enough even when only percussion 
shells were employed in 1870, and ten times more so in these 
days of melinite bursters and shrapnell. 

I « If the English view of the superiority of the defensive 

form, as expressed by our Umpire Begulations, is correct, — 
viz., that to force a position by frontal attack, and all battle- 
field attacks are locally frontal ones, it is necessary to bring 
a numerically superior force of from two to three fold the 
enemy, varying with the passive strength of the position 
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itself; — it would follOAV tliat tlie German troops^ who carried 
such positions with only a bare superiority, were, in spite of 
tlieir inferior weapon, some four or five times as good, man 
for man, as their opponents. But it is submitted that the e vi 
dence as to their actual fighting powers hardly bears out that 
view. Wherever French and Prussian or German infantry 
met under conditions which precluded the use of artillery on 
either side, such as in wood-fighting, of which there was a 
great deal, the equality of the two was pretty even, though 
wood-fighting robbed the French of the advantage their supe- 
rior rifie gave them when they met in the open; it required a 
very decided numerical superiority on the German side to 
inake any headway at all, unless, as'before stated, the gunners 
had done their work first. IJndoubtedly the German gun 
was superior to the French one, both in itself and by the bet- 
ter training of the men who worked it Still, by itself this 
superiority was not enough to account for their invariable 
success. The tactical handling of the artillery, as a whole, 
has to be considered; and it appears to me, after carefully 
going through the different battles, that if the conditions 
had been reversed, and the Germans compelied to defend 
whilst the French attacked, the former could have done no 
better or different than the latter. The French artillery 
were as fully alive to the advantage of massing their guns as 
the Germans; and if they were less successful in the execu- 
tion of their ideas, a iittle reflection will show that the uneer- 
tainty which is the necessary consequence of the defensive 
was the chief cause of their failure. 

The successful formation of masses of guns is primarily 
dependent on their mobility, and at the outset of the cam- 
paign the French artillery was probably superior to the G er- 
man, for all thefr guns were horsed in time of peace, whereas 
the latter kept up only four guns per battery, the remaining 
two being dependent on the country horses brought up on 
mobilization, and which were not, and could not be, in very 
high-class condition for fast work. Certainly the French 
commissariat arrangements were so bad that it is not likely 
that they preserved this initial advantage for long, but we 
have the testimony of their enemies to x>rove that their capac- 
ity for maneuvering excited the warmest admiration, and in 
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all discussions as to tlie next waAt is the French artillery 
that the Germans primaniy fear. The study of combined 
tactics is so little prosecuted in our service that few officers 
realize the position of the artilleryman on the defensive, but 
a more complicated problem hardly exists, for at every turn 
he is thrown in contact with the conflicting interests of the 
other arms and the character of the ground itself. And, from 
the nature of the case, it is impossible that it should be other- 
wise, for though in the attack the artillery may be boldly 
sent in advance with the conviction that it can defend its 
own front for a considerable time, and if forced to retire can 
do so without particular risk, the defender, having to hold 
his position against all comers, must from the first occupy 
it in strength with infantry ; otherwise the gunners, if forced 
to retire, would leave a dangerous gap in the continuity of 
their defences, which it might be impossible to fill up in time. 

The advantages of the attack increase rapidly with the 
number of men engaged on each side. Where only two divi- 
sions fight independently, both sides have ample freedom of 
movement; but when half a dozen corps are working to- 
gether, they hamper each other’s development very consid- 
erably. Still, even with smaller numbers, and with refer- 
ence only to the infantry, the attack still possesses an inher- 
ent superiority over the defence, assuming always that the 
former make their advance with a sufficient depth, or follow- 
ing number of lines. This arises from a species of natural 
selection which takes place in the advance. Of course the 
bullets are perfectly impartial choosers of the slain, but 
figures show that they fortunately do not select a very high 
percentage of the men, and if reinforcements were only re- 
quired to fill the gaps they produce, probably a strength of 
75 per cent of the first line would be more than adequate for 
all purposes, seeing that only once in modern history has this 
proportion of loss been exceeded in a single battalion, and 
that, too, in a whole day’s fighting. But experience has 
shown that at least ten men to the yard run of front are re- 
quired to carry a position by assault, and since at the outside 
not more than three men can conceivably nse their weapons 
with effect in this space,' the balance is necessary to supply 
tlie placeKS of the ^^skulkers,” who, as a reference to the pages 
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of a ‘'‘Midsummer-Eight’s Dream” will show, avail themselves 
of their opportunities most liberally. Hence the men wdio 
actually deliver the assault are a clear case of the surviv^al 
of the the fittest, men who are there because they want to be 
there, and have been brave enough to resist all temptations 
to stay behind. But no such sorting-out process is conceivable 
In the defence, more especially where the defenders are en- 
trenched. There a line of troops, saj’' at the rate of two 
men to the yard, have been from the first, and the weaker ves- 
sels have had no opportunity to get away. If we assume an 
equal degree of pluck on both sides to commence with, then 
at least an equal proportion of the men on the defensive will 
have been as anxious to get away as were anxious to stay be 
hind— indeed, a larger proportion; for the advantage the lat- 
ter possess of leaving their dead and wounded behind them 
must not be forgotten, and therefore some four-fifths of the 
defenders may be expected to face the advancing foe only up 
to that point when the fear of the bayonet in front balances 
the danger of the fire-swept ground behind. This is assum- 
ing the defender’s line to be taken up some little way down 
the slope of the position, as will generally be the case, both 
in order to secure a better field of fire, and also to render it 
less easy for the men to get away than it would be if they held 
the extreme crest of a range. It seems impossible to do any- 
thing to avoid this defect of the defence by reinforcements, 
for these can rarelybe near enough at hand, being necessarily 
distributed eqtially along the whole front, whilst the assail- 
ant has massed all his together for an effort against one 
point, and also because too frequent reinforcements would 
lead to hopeless overcrowding in the trenches themselves. 

To my mind, these German statistics finally settle the 
question of attack or defence in favor of the former; for it 
must not be lost sight of that the German conduct of these 
battles was only sound in its general principles, while the de- 
tail execution fell very much short of the ideal. Take all 
the battles in succession, and eliminate the gross blunders 
and losses they caused, such as the attempt to storm the 
heights above AVorth held by the French army of 42,000 odd 
men with 4J battalions; the direct assault on the Spicheren 
position without proper artillery preparation by some 10 
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I battalions along a front of nearly 7,000 yards; the attack of 

the Guards at Bt Privat, — ^all gross mistakes for which no 
j palliation can be found,— and it will be seen that the Ger- 

; mans might easily have won their victories with even fewer 

men.. 

I This much, however, is certain — viz., that the events of 

\ the war fixed the idea of the offensive more firmly than ever 

in the minds of those who took victorious part in it, and it 
is only amongst the Austrians and French who were defeated 
that the opposite view obtained ; and even in those armies it 
is rapidly dying out. We only adhere to it in England be- 
cause we still imagine that to carry out the attack neces- 
sarily requires a numerical superiority. This is true, no 
. doubt, as regards the actual tactical execution, but it is not 
true, even theoretically, as regards the whole army. Hither- 
i to it wms only possible to advance theoretical reasons for our 

faith, but now there are these practical examples worked out 
on the battle-field to refer to, and no shadow of a proof can 
be advanced in favor of the opposite view. If only this be- 
lief in the defensive could be driven out of our tactical books 
' and schools, it would be equivalent to doubling the numerical 

strength of the army, and it would not add two pence to the 
estimates. Here is an opportunity for the reformer. 

THE ORIGIN OF EXTENDED-ORDER FIGHTING. 

The heading of this article is really a misnomer, for the 
origin of extended-order fighting really is lost in the mists of 
^ antiquity. It is certainly older than pre-glacial man, for the 
baboons* wbo bi)posed a British light infantry regiment in 
the first Bhootan expedition are said to have shown them* 
selves skillful individual fighters; but it is no part of my in- 
tention to go in for antiquarian research, but only to trace the 
^ development of the idea since fire-arms became sufficiently 

perfected to render their power the decisive element on the 
field of battle. 


For all practical purposes the first Silesian War may be 
taken as the starting-point of modern tactical evolution, and 
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tlie subsequent Seven Years’ War is the basis of all line tac- 
tics proper, the question of extended versus close order onl/ 
commencing in Europe with the French Eevolution, broadly 
speaking, in 1T92; The object of this letter is to show how 
all the questions connected with these two different ideas 
were threshed out in the military literature of the day; and 
how, though the advocates of individual or extended order 
had the best of it on paper, the close-order school triumphed 
on the battle-field; and how, seeing the line of development 
fire-arms have taken, and the results obtained by them on 
the battle-field, it seems probable that the latter will do so 
again; and further, how we as a nation have missed leading 
the way of tactical reform, owing primarily to our want of 
self-reliance in military matters; for it was purely our igno- 
rance of tactical history which led to the revolution in our 
ideas in 1871. Had we followed the course of events on both 
sides since Waterloo, it would have been apparent to all that 
no nation stood further to the front and was more ready to 
make the most of the power of the new weapons than we 
were at the time. 

I have recently come across a copy of a small work on 
tactics written by a very remarkable man, whom the Ger- 
mans call the father of modern tactics, in 1805. This man 
was Heinrich Dietrich von Bulow. Originally trained in 
one of the Prussian war schools, after a few years in the 
cavalry he left the country and visited America, England, 
Belgium, and France, noting everywhere all that he saw of 
tactical importance. His training in the lower ranks of the 
Prussian army had made him thoroughly alive to all its de- 
ficiencies in matters of detail, the result of pure pedantry, 
but had failed to afford him any insight into the higher prin- 
ciples on which the line formations actually rested ; and to 
the last he appears never to have been able to take any 
higher view of the matter than that of a subaltern officer. 
In America he had become acquainted with the fate that our 
British line had too often encountered at the hands of the 
colonists and the Bed Indians; and in France he had seen 
all that the volunteers of the Meuse army could show in 
the way of extended-order fighting; but of his own army he 
appears, as is very often the case, to have learnt only its 
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faults and none of its triumphs. On Ms return to Ms country 
he wandered about to all the little German courts, trying to 
iind a position as tactical instructor, and putting in his spare 
time by writing. But in spite of the undeniable genius and 
brilliancy of many of his ideas, his extraordinary onesided- 
ness and his unfortunate addiction to sarcasm stood in his 
I way. He ended by mortally offending every one, and was at 

last taken up on the, charge of treasonable writing; and 
though not convicted, he was considered too insane to be at 
I large and was kept in conffnement at Golberg, whence— how, 

: has never been cleared up — he passed into the hands of the 

! Kussians, and is believed to have died from the effect of the 

cruelty and neglect of his custodians. My reason for refer- 
I ring to him is that his tactical papers contain every one of 

I the ideas to be found in the writings of the modern extended- 

I order school, such as the ^‘Tactical Eetrospecf^and Bogus- 

I lawski; and so close is the resemblance that one is tempted 
to believe that these two authors copied from Mm direct^ 
without acknowledgment. 

That pedantry had reached its extremest limits in the 
j regimental drill of the Prussian infantry there is not, and 

never has been, any question. When we find the most re- 
vered* writer of the drill-ground school gravely discussing 
whether the cadence of the quick march should be 76 or 75 
to the minute, and eventually deciding that, on the whole, 
after ripe consideration, he gave the preference to the latter, 
it is easy to imagine what Ms followers must have been like; 
and one can easily understand that with such perverted ideas, 
Von Bulow^s description of the advance of a Prussian line 
! in action may not be far off the truth. This is what he says 

about it:' 

j ^^Let us take the simplest example, the advance of a line 

I straight to its front. It is necessary, fiVst of all, to place a line 

I of points, and carefully dress the men on them ; all this takes 

some time; then the word is given, and the line steps off 76 
to the minute, rigid and silent, every man afraid of the stick, 
and praying that they may not encounter a ploughed field, a 

' have ftince learned that ^‘Saldern," the writer to whom T referred, and 

I who was the founder of our own drUl -hook, was, as a fact, about the best prac- 

I tical lufan try leader that Fredei'lck the Great ever possessed; having seen 

i the fi:i*onnd at Torgau over which he maneuvered his brigade, I feel it due to 

^ apologize to his memory, though I cannot realize his mental attitude. 
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moie-heapj ov liaif-a-dozen heavy flintstones. These sorts of 
things ought not to be on a battle-field; they upset the order 
too much; nevertheless they sometimes are there, and then 
it is very inconvenient. BupiJose, for instance, a six-foot 
ditch is met with : what is to be done? A peasant or poacher 
W'ould jump across it, but with troops it is not to be thought 
of; their trowsers are too tight, and the soldier too stiff and 
too weary .... But I have said nothing of the two boys and the 
two old men (the guides and the sergeants) who are to give 
the time to the whole battalion, which has to look to them tu 
keep step, although every rational man prefers to look in the 
direction in which he is going— i. e., to his front One sees 
that such tactics are not based on anatomy, but what then? 
Eature must bowto art, and the man must be taught to squint 
Keally I find prose almost too feeble to describe what would 
happen against my line of smart handy skirmishers, each one 
lying fiat on the ground, waiting till the enemy are within 30 
yards before they fire; the result would be absolute 
* annihilation.” 

Possibly it might be; but, unfortunately for his argu- 
ment, the line of skirmishers has never yet been found that 
would do as he would have them. A little further on he 
describes another method of advance as in those days a 
favorite fad of the drill-masters— viz., the oblique advance, 
not by the diagonal march, as one would suppose, but by a 
series of diagonal steps, the body being kept square to tlie 
front. But he gives himself away rather by admitting that 
in real work these errors correct themselves; and as, for in- 
stonce, at Torgau, where the grape from 200 guns in line 
proved more than flesh and blood could stand, the line broke 
through to the front and threw themselves forward as fast 
as they could run. throwing themselves down to get their 
wind and going on again. His own ideal is, as he says, the 
swarm of the Iroquois Indians, and actually what both 
French and Germans have since practised— a dense line of 
skirmishers, one man to the yard, backed by company col- 
umns. He would have the men trained as sportsmen rather 
than as soldiers, each man to take individual advantage of 
cover and to ^^stalk” his enemy, and never to fire till within 
30 yards ; Avhereas the line was supposed to open fire at 300. 
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As regards the confusion which his style of fighting wouhj 
entail, he simply says, must learn to organize disorder,*' 
^^The battles of the future will he decided by skirmishing 
fire,'' two sentences familiar enough to readers of modern 
tactical literature. 

Perhaps the most singular instance of his foresight was 
his exact prophocy of what happened at Jena. There the 
Prussians did advance in faultlessly dressed echelons, and 
were met by the French Tirailleurs, who treated them as he 
had foretold; but what he and his followers in modern 
times have forgotten to notice was that, thanks to the faulty 
leading of the superior commanders, the line was always 
fighting against double and even fourfold odds. As is well 
known, Jena was the death-knell of the Prussian line; the 
reaction against the foolish pedantry which had proved its 
ruin swept it all away — its good points as well as its evil 
ones — and many wmuld have goi\e the whole way advocated 
by Von Biilow. Fortunately, a few first-rate men preserved 
their heads sufficiently to realize the weak points in Von 
Billow's structure — viz., that battles are not fought by a sin- 
gle line alone, but by the successive employment of the re- 
serves, and that infantry is not the only arm on the battle- 
field. Still the principle of the small column and skir* 
mishers asserted itself over that of the line, and has main - 
tained itself to this day; though the long peace and the 
almost universal neglect of military study everywhere except 
in Berlin has caused its subsequent history to be forgotten. 
In brief, this was as follows: When the skirmishers and 
small columns met one another, it was speedily seen that in 
this way no decision whatever could be arrived at, a fact of 
•which Frederick the Great and the line tacticians had been 
perfectly w^ell aware; the two lines of skirmishers engaged 
along the wdiole front, and as the small columns were called 
up, the fire line fluctuated backwards and forwards; it be- 
came necessary to settle the matter one way or another, and* 
where the others tried it in a haphazard way, Napoleon sys- 
tematized the thing. First he drove in the skirmishers, if 
necessary, by a charge of cavalry, and established his line 
of guns at case-shot ranges; then it was discovered pretty 
simultaneously every where that Von Billow's theory of skir- 
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misliers versus artillery was not quite what lie had expected 
it to be. But, the old absolute discipline of the line having 
been forgotten, there remained nothing to oppose to the guns 
but columns, and it seems never to have occurred to Conti- 
nental leaders to let those columns lie down, as our own Duke 
used to make them do. A massed charge of cavalry, if not 
interfered with by the opposing horse, then generally de- | 

cided the matter, and the conquered position was occupied 
by columns with sloped arms. Sometimes the enemy^s 
artillery could not be so easily dealt with, and then it became * 

necessary to advance against them; and since, as recently 
described in a letter on the Napoleonic conscription, the 
j:i| quality of the French infantry had deteriorated so far that 

they could no longer be induced to advance in any other way, * 
heavy columns had again to be employed— a proceeding 
which was prompty copied, like everything else the French 
did, by the other side. Hence on the Continent, at the close 
of the great war, both line and skirmishers were everywhere 
somewhat discredited, and the battalion column reigned 
supreme for battle employment 

No one thought of enquiring how the French system had 
answered against the British line, or, as time went on, hovv' : 

our line had fared against other opponents. It wms the ^‘line^’ 
borrowed from the Prussians, and therefore a relic of the 
past, with which the enlightened present could have nothing 
to do. Those, however, who did not think of it, remembering 
the reputation the British infantry had everywhere made for 
itself, frankly admitted that though it might suit us very 
well, their troops had not got the stuff in them tolmitate us. 1 

Then came the introduction of the breech-loader simultane- 
ously with the adoption of short service; and it seemed for 
the moment that the supporters of Von Billow would have it 
all their own way, for the power to load in any position filled 
up what had hitherto been the weakest point of their system. 
Instinctively, therefore, the Prussians adopted his views in 
presence of the enemy, and against the muzzle-loader they 
answered well enough. But when they themselves had to 
face an enemy not only armed with as good a weapon, but 
wdth a very much better one, which held them under fire for 
a thousand yards before they could return a shot, things 
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changed altogether, for the troops suffered most severely, 
and arrived at their first shooting position in such disorder 
that to all intents and purposes they were out of hand, and 
fought simply by individual instinct. What the resulting 
confusion was like, the ^^Midsummer-Mght^s Dream' ^ and 
mmiiar papers will give an idea; and it was universally felt 
that somehow or other this state of things must be put a 
stop to. . 

There is always a difficulty in following the course of an 
idea at Berlin, for the highest-placed commanders, who make 
the regulations, do not, as a rule, write pamphlets, and there 
seems, too, both from the few that have appeared, and still 
more from the study of their regulations, to be always some- 
thing concealed behind what they do write, a something 
w^’Mclx can only be understood by those who have been 
through the mill, and possess the requisite key to under- 
stand the esoteric meaning of the works. One can only 
judge by what was done or allowed to go on, on parades and 
inspections; but, from what I heard and saw as far back as 
187 4, the principle of the line received very much more atten - 
tion than that of the column or extended order. 

Their writers had begun to turn their attention to the 
history of their old wars, and had discovered wherein the real 
spirit of the old line lay. This, according to Frederick him- 
self, was not the bayonet charge in line, as so often imagined, 
but rather the development, opposite to the point of the ene- 
my’s position selected, of an overwhelming superiority of 
fire ; and this superiority once obtained, the further advance 
with the bayonet was merely to clear the enemy out, and what 
order it w^as made in was perfectly immaterial. Volleys 
from a three-deep line was the best method for establishing 
this superiority, and since, too, the only fire to he faced dur- 
ing the advance was that of artillery, and of a few skir- 
mishers who wqre easily held in check. Line was in all 
respects the best adapted to his purpose, the attempt to 
advance in column and then deploy into line being an 
obvious waste of time. ITow, this is exactly what we want 
to do at the present time, only the increased range of mod- 
ern arms compels us to move everything back a stage fur- 
ther, and the fire of the magazine rifle at short ranges has 
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taken tlie place of tlie bayonet charge of former times. 

Dealing with the purely infantry attack, a necessity 
which may arise where the two artilleries are too well 
matched for either to obtain a decisive superiority over the 
other, it is obviously necessary to bring one’s own infantry 
up to effective range as rapidly and in as good order as possi- 
ble. It will therefore be necessary to advance without halt- 
ing to fire, in order to reduce the time of exposure; and to 
keep the men in hand they will have to be in a close-order 
formation of some sort, preferably in line, though by ^line’^ 
we no longer mean a long unbroken line of brigade, but 
a line of companies, separated by greater or smaller in- 
tervals, according to circumstances, and whether in single 
rank or double rank is a matter which will depend on the 
quality of the men themselves. That such a line can advance 
without firing to within effective range, say 700 yards, I be- 
lieve to have been sufficiently proved by what happened in 
1870, where, in spite of the absence of the covering screen of 
smoke, and in spite, too, sometimes, of the want of artillevy 
preparation, the Germans invariably got in even closer, no 
matter even if the numerical superiority was as high as four 
to one; and the instances of the 38th Brigade recently quo ted 
and of St. Privat show to my mind conclusively that they suf- 
fered no worse when in line than when in any other forma- 
tion. The fact that these advances succeeded even against 
great numerical superiority disposes of any objection f ounded 
on the more rapid fire of modern arms. Even admitting that 
Ihe present rifles fire twice as fast, and that this rate of fire 
can be maintained, which is far in excess of the truth, we con 
afford to divide the 20,000 French at Bruville by 2, and the 
fact will still remain that the Prussian infantry did face on 
that occasion a fire as heavy as 10,000 men with modern rifles 
could pour out, and reached a limit well within effective 
range without returning a shot But if one line could get 
there, another could have followed it equally well, and a 
third and fourth if necessary, always supposing that the 
superior leading had massed the requisite number of troops 
opposite to the point of attack, and hence the eventual accu- 
mulation of a sufficient superiority becomes principally a 
matter of time. That this superiority will be decisive at the 
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first range is unlikely, but it will be sufficient under the im- 
pulse of fresh troops from the rear to get in a stage closer,, 
and at each stage the same result repeats itself, till within 
400 to 300 yards the resistance of the enemy will be utterly 
broken, and the subsequent advance will be merely to occupy 
a position tenanted only by the dead and dying. 

Of course, in proportion as the gunners have been able 
to do their share of the work, the difficulty of the attack de- 
creases, and it will be the business of the leader to adapt his 
formations to the conditions of the moment; and if the ene- 
my can be turned out by an ordinary skirmishing line, there 
is no reason why he should not be. 

Eeviewing the matter in all its bearings, it appears to 
me that the difficulties and drawbacks attending Von Biilo w^s . 
method are even greatef now than wffien he first started them. 
Of course, it is as hopeless to expect in a big battle a decision 
from a line of skirmishers now as it was then, but the main 
difficulty now of getting them anywhere near the enemy in 
open order is increased. Troops, unless disciplined like iron, 
will return fire when in extended order, the moment they be- 
gin to feel it Formerly, when it was only a matter of fifty 
yards one way or the other, it did not much signify if they 
did ; now, if they began blazing at each other at 1,800 or 2,000 • 
yards, the fight would be indefinitely prolonged, and the 
losses proportionately greater. That they will do so, what 
happened pretty generally in 1870, though I believe not in 
the 38th Brigade, shows pretty conclusively. In spite of a: 
fairly high order of discipline, individuals began firng at 
double the effective range of their rifles, even though they 
knew they could not hope to hit; then how much harder will 
it be to stop them when they' know that the bullets will at 
least go as far as those they are receiving; and to stop this,, 
nothing but effective discipline in close order under the eyr 
of an officer has ever been known to be of any avail. 

The view taken of the matter in Berlin generally tallies 
with this, though they have adopted in their drill every one 
almost of Yon Bulow’s ideas, such as developing the individ- 
uality of the man to the utmost. Doing away wdth all super- 
fluous relics of the past, they have never ceased to exact the 
most rigid steadiness when in close order; but they assert, 
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and I believe this to be the key to their whole system, that 
tactics are only relatively good and bad— a formation ad- 
.mirably adapted ion to-day /may prove deliberate man- 
slaughter to-morrow; and that it is not for the troops to 
judge when, where, and in what formation to attack. For 
instance, if the need suddenly arises for troops to move 
against the enemy across a perfectly fire-swept space, no 

don’t want all the men to feel 
that this time it is all up — we are all “gone coons”— for it does 
not at all necessarily follow that they are, and the leader is 
the best judge of that 

^ believe we were very much better 
off in 1870 than now; as the army then stood, with its tradi- 
tion of absolute unquestioning obedience,a good leader could 
have done what he pleased with them. It is true that many of 
the line regiments were a little awkward at outpost duty ^d 
skirmishmg proper, but there was no inherent reason in the 
nature of things why they should not have been brought up 
to the standard of our best rifle and light infantry regimenti 
TnJf discipline was of just as high an order, 

xne fault lay in exaggerating the dangers to be faced, and 
teaching everybody that it was a duty he owed to the state 
no Jess than to himself to avoid every possible chance of in- 
juring his own skin. Instead of repeating like parrots the 
terrible stories of bloodshed we learnt from our war corre- 
spondents, who wrote primarily for the taste of the British 
• have pointed out that even the worst 

of them in their exaggerated form was no worse than many 
we had successfully faced before, and that common sense 

^ breech-loader was no more 
deadly than from a muzzle-loader, the only question being 
the quantity of bullets to be faced in a given time, and that 
the duration of that time depended primarily on the use we 
made of our own weapons. 

^ We had, however, come to believe in the bayonet charge 
as the essential feature of line tactics, and not in its fire 
poAver, and this alone appears to me to have prevented our 
progress. Otherwise all that would have been required 
would have been to move back our first fire position a little 
further with each successive imprcvrement in the range of 
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our weapon. Fire superiority alone decides, has decided, 
and uiore than ever will decide; and the power of accumulat- 
ing this superiority by right belongs to the offensive, who 
brings up his masses out of sight of the enemy, and then sends 
them in against the defender, who by the nature of things is 
compelled to be equally strong— i e., equally weak— at all 
parts of his line, and common sense and experience alike 
prove that the principle of close-order ^dine’^ will enable that 
a ccumulation of rifles to be best carried out. 

THE LEGEND OF ST. PKIVAT LE MONTAQNE. 

Possibly some of my readers may be inclined to consider 
anything relating to an event already more than twenty 
years old as ancient history, but I can assure them that, as 
regards the question of the evolution of contemporary Brit* 
ish inf antry tactics, the correct history of what happened on 
the ‘^blood-stained glacis of St. Privat on the 18th August, 
1870,’^ is still one of the most pressing and iipportant ques- 
tions of the day; for an amount of legend, rivalling in quan- 
tity even that of the Waterloo campaign, has already ac- 
creted round it in English tactical schools, which is likely, if 
the tendency is not checked soon, to have the most detri- 
mental effect possible on our fighting formations. 

The conventional idea of what occurred on this occasion 
was primarily derived from a pamphlet written shortly after 
the war by Lieutenant Field Marshal the Duke of Wiirtem- 
berg, an Austrian officer who followed the German armies 
in France, but who was not personally an eye-witness of this 
particular event. His account of what took place is sub- 
stantially as follows: 

‘^About five o^clock in the afternoon, the commander of 
the guard considered the enemy to be suflaciently shaken for 
him to risk an assault across the open and gently ascending 
ground. The 4th Brigade (A^on Kessel) first moved forward 
from Habonville in the direction of St. Privat in dine of col- 
umns’ in two lines, with skirmishers thrown out in front ; and 
a quarter of an hour later the advance of the 1st Division (Von 
Pape) commenced in the same formation. The front of 
attack included little more than 2,000 paces, so that there 
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were about ten men to the pace. This, however, was the 
closest formation of attack employed by the Prussians in this 
campaign. The efiect of the enemy’s fire, even at a distance 
of more than 1,500 paces, was so murderous that, according 
to the accounts received, nearly 6,000 men fell in ten minutes, 
•and the advance had to be immediately discontinued.” 

The fact lhat the commander of the Guard Corps was 
himself Prince August of Wiirtemberg has probably led 
many people, who only study these things superficially, to 
conclude that the author of the pamphlet and the commander 
of the Guard were one and the same person, and hence to 
attach undue weight to this pamphlet. But only the habit 
of exaggeration which seems innate in a certain classof Eng- 
lish military writers can account for the extraordinary w^ay 
in w^hich this simple narrative, which does not vary very 
much from the truth, except as regards losses, has been dis- 
torted and made to serve as a basis for all sorts of ridiculous 
schemes of attack. For the term ‘^line of columns” “heavy” 
or “dense” or “massive” columns have been substituted, and 
these again have been interpreted to mean battalion, and 
even regimental, columns. Whilst for the modest “nearly"’ 
'6,000 men who fell in ten minutes, 7,000, and even 8,000, have 
been interpolated. 

Let us see what actually did happen according to the regi- 
mmital histories of the troops actually engaged, and first let 
us take the account of the part played in the battle by the 
first “Garde Regiment zu Fusz.” The original would occupy 
several columns, so I have condensed it, even to the sacrifice 
of style. According to this authority: 

“Between 3:30 p. m. and 4 p.-m. the brigade to which we 
belonged (Von KesseFs) stood about 500 yards south of Bt* 
Marie aux Chenes (a little village on the great ehausee which 
leads to St Privat, and distant from the latter place about 
2,000 yards in a westerly direction), fronting north, the two 
regiments (which constituted the brigade) side by side with 
the fusilier battalions of each as first 'treffen’ (or line), their 
flank companies in advance; the second battalions formed 
the second ^trefien’ in half -battalion columns (500 men) at 
deploying intervals, and the remaining two battalions, the 
first of each regiment, stood in the same formation as third 
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For nearly two hours we lay, sufering constant 
losses from ehassepot bullets and from shrapnel fire from the 
French batteries on our right fiank about St. Privat, and the 
incessant strain, w^atching for the little white clouds of 
^moke which puffed out in the sky above us, and then the few 
seconds of intense anxiety to know where the bullets thus 
released would strike, did not fail to have its effect. [I may 
mention here that the French shrapnel w^as of an extremely 
inferior nature, and moreover their artillery was so thor- 
oughly held in check by that of the Prussians that they had 
but little attention to give the infantry, which, moreover, was 
•SO far off as to be beyond the supposed limit of shrapnel fire 
in those days.] 

‘‘At last, about 5:30, came the long-wished-for order to 
advance and storm the village of St. Privat. The task set us 
was about as follows: at the foot of a long glacis-like slope, 
w^hich rose gently for some 3,000 paces, and without a parti- 
cle of cover to screen our movement, to change front half- 
right, and then move to the left across the chausee, here en- 
closed by two deep side ditches, and then to wheel into line 
again and advance to the assault ^ 

“Theorder was executed in the following manner: The 
two fusilier battalions, having moved northwards across the 
chausee, wheeled to the right and advanced, that of the third 
^Garde Eegiment zu Fusz^ next to the road, ours next on its 
left. The second battalions followed across the road and 
also wheeled to the right, joining the fighting line then on the 
left of their respective fusilier battalions. The battalions 
of the third ‘treffenV followed in a similar manner; but as 
soon as they crossed the road, the necessity of supporting at 
once the troops in the fighting line caused them to be broken 
up by companies and sent to join the fighting line wherever 
their aid was most required.’^ 

Yon Kessel, the Brigadier, describes the movement in 
the following manner: 

“Shortly after 5:30, the divisional commander, Von 
Pape, rode up to me and gave me the order to advance and . 
storm the village, which he pointed out to our right flank. 

1 called up the regimental commanders and repeated it ver- 
bally as I had received it, and then added that immediately 
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after sounding the advance, I should order a change of front;, 
quarter-right on the right battalion. On completion of this^. 
the skirmishers of the first ‘trefteh’ were to be thrown out^ 
and then, as soon as the chausde had been crossed, I should 
order a second, quarter-right, change of front. 

^^The first wheel was executed in good order, but, imine- 
diately after passing the chaus<^e, the columns came under so 
heavy a fire, both of artillery and chassepdts, that the ad- 
vance was seriously impeded. About 100 paces in front of 
St Privat dense lines of French skirmishers lay skillfully 
concealed, and their fire, which began by bugle sound, cost 
us heavy losses. I saw at once that all the columns, irre- 
spective of distances, caught it equally. The bullets, still 
elective after several ricochets, made all calculation, based 
on the principle of ^distances,’ illusory. The French shoot 
without aiming, and leave it to the flat trajectory of the bul- 
let to find its own billet. The nature of the ground coiii- 
pelled us to run forward by groups, and then to throw our- 
selves down to take breath. With severe effort, and 
leaving men behind us at every step, we managed to reach 
a slight uifdulation some 600 yards in front of the village, 
and our resolute advance had the effect of making the Fx’ench 
skirmishers abandon their position and take shelter behind 
tlie walls of the village, and their fire from this new position 
was fortunately less effective. 

“I had sent the fusilier battalions which first crossed 
the road direct against the village, and had allowed the fob 
lowing ones to continue the movement to the northward (i. e., 
left), because 1 hoped they would find better cover further on. 
Also 1 knew I could rely on my regimental commanders to 
join in as circumstances required. For myself, I remained 
near the chaus^e, as I felt that my personal presence was. 
most required there, for the losses in officers was already 
great From that moment I did nothing but didve the col- 
umns forward so as to get to closer quarters from which bur 
shorter-range weapons might be used with effect The noise- 
of the bursting shells and the heavy infantry fire rendered 
it almost impossible to make oneself heard ; both skirmishers 
and columns had to throw themselves down to get breath* 
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1 must confess that they always rose to my call and resumed 
the advance. 

‘‘When a large body of troops advances over a plain, it 
is particulariy unfortunate that every man can see the losses 
that are incurred, and the sight of them increases the terror 
eiiorniously. Whoever denies that such scenes have an efPi.ct 
on the young soldier, has never personally been through such 
an ordeal. Whenever for a moment we offered a favorable 
target, we heard a bugle-call in the French lines, and the next 
moment came such a hail of lead that all were compelled to 
throw themselves on their faces. The losses in the fighting 
line caused fresh troops to be sent up, the columns rapidly 
diminished, gaps began to appear in the front, and the loss 
of officers became very sensible. Individuals went forward, 


mostly stooping low, and with averted faces, with hands 
raised in front of them, as men instmctivelydo in a hailstorm, 
their features distorted by terror. The terrible moral effect 
could not remain iinrecognized. I ordered all buglers and 
drummers to sound and heat the ^advance,’ and for myself 
kept reiterating the command, Torwardr 

-‘By this time at least fifty officers in the brigade must 
have fallen. One must have commanded in such a crisis to 
know wliat it means. It struck me as I looked round tliat 
if things went on at this rate for long, the whole brigade 
would be down before we reached St. Privat. 

^^Vboiit this time, Colonel von Iloder (8(1 Guard Regi- 
ment) came up to me and described the position of the left 
wing, — half a battalion of his regiment was moving on Ron- 
com^t (a village about 1,000 yards north of St. Privat), and a 
few of the skirmishers of his first battalion had also gone off 
in the same direction. The columns of the center had di- 
rected themselves on a small height, which broke the level 
of the ground a little to our side of a line joining Roncourt 
and St. Privat, and were suffering less. I fully agreed to 
what he said, all the more as I could do nothing to alter 
things, and gave him, as he was on foot, ^ his horse having 
been killed, the horse of my adjutant, Lieutenant von Kessel, 
who had just been knocked clean out of his saddle by the 
blow of a chassepdt bullet in the right shoulder. My second 
galloper, whom 1 had sent to ride down the front and order 
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the drums to beat the ‘advance/ received a bullet through 
his hand and did not return to me. Of niy two orderlies, 
both had lost their horses, and one was mortally wounded. 
The bullets now came in harder and faster than ever, and nij 
horse had become through fear almost unmanageable. 

“From the low meadow ground where I had spoken to 
Colonel von Roder, I rode towards the chausde, and found 
everywhere the ranks much thinned. For all eventualities 
I wished to have a formed body of men in hand, and gave the 
necessary orders. 

“So, by the alternate advance of the columns, a position 
was at length reached from w^hich we could reply advantage^ 
pusly to the fire of the French. 

. ‘ “Boncourt wms easily carried, and now, about 6:45, we 
partially enclosed the village of St. Frivat.from the iiortli- 
w'est and west, and thus had attained a position from which 
it was possible to advance to the storm of the place. 

“I reported my position to the general officer command- 
ing, and added that, as matters stood, w^'e W'Ore too w^eak to 
advance further, but that, under cover of our fire, columns 
miglit still be broiiglit up in rear of the center. 

“My idcq. was that I had certainly lost far the larger lial f 
of my officers, and at least half of my men, wuthoiit having as 
yet inflicted any appreciable loss on the enemy. Still, as I 
watched, I could plainly see that our opponent wms no longer 
unshaken; detachments began to hreak back and were 
driven to the front again. 

“In the village itself T saw columns advancing, but a pil- 
lar of smoke I’ose up from one of the farms by the road and 
stood out black against the sky, which was already touched 
with the sunset colors. The lire at least was a help to us, 
and its appearance was greeted by our men with loud cheers. 

“To the northeast of the village I saw a regiment of cav- 
alry on gray horses advancing, apparently ^^ith the intention 
of riding dowm our fighting line. Infantry wiiich on open 
ground has already experienced considerable loss never quite 
likes it when it sees cavalry advancing to the charge. There 
is a considerable feeling of uncertainty as to how the matter 
will turn out. dust at this moment my horse wms shot under 
me. Clearing myself from his body, I took my revolver out 
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of tlie holsters, and, walking up to the skirmishers, told them 
what to expect, and gaye the order to reserve their tire till 
the enemy were within fifty paces, and if that did not stop 
them, to let themselves be ridden over. 

'‘The men of the first 'Garde Kegiment zu Fusz’ were 
noticeably cool and collected, adjusted their sights, and my 
adjutant stayed with them to give them the word of com- 
mand. In order to give the same orders further down the 
line, I doubled across a small hollow, but was so blown and 
fatigued in my long boots, and owing to the great heat, that 
I was almost speechless w^hen I reached the next body of 
troops, and here there was no single officer erect to receive 
my orders, and all my staff had been left behind. The ap- 
pearance of the cavalry had its effect along the whole' line. 
Some prepared to receive them in rallying squares, others 
in groups, and in the center the men mostly remained lyiag 
down. Fortunately, nothing came of it. The cavalry evi- 
dently had no desire to charge home, and presently vanished. 

“But now the Saxons began to put in an appearance, 
and with them the men seemed again inspired with a desire 
to close” 

So far General von Kessel; now let us turn back and 
trace 'the fate of the individual battalions: 

‘‘The Fusiliers on the right flank of the brigade lay in the 
line of the heaviest fire — and, as already mentioned, their 
flank companies had been sent forward as skirmishers in 
advance. 

"Already before crossing the chaus^e they had come 
under a heavy chassepot fire. They executed their change 
of front, quarter-right, satisfactorily, in spite of a couple of 
shells which burst amongst them, and went forward in the 
direction of St. Privat. 

"Suddenly, on the rising ground above the village, a line 
of smoke rose clear in the air, and the next moment we were 
overwhelmed with a storm of projectiles, and the men fell 
in heaps. General von Kessel gave personally the order to 
two or three section leaders to extend their men, and in a 
few moments almost the entire flank companies were dis- 
solved — only Lieutenant von Alvensleben IT. kept his men 
in hand about one hundred yards behind the skirmishers. 
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Here, as everywhere, the advance was continued by alternate 
rushes. Though the distance was still far beyond the range 
of our weapons, the men were allowed to fire. Under the 
appalling rain of the enemy's projectiles, one seemed so pow- 
erless that any means of keeping up the men’s spirits w^as 
resorted to. 

‘‘After a few moments to get breath, a fresh rush was 
attempted. The only drummer still remaining had borh 
arms torn olf by a shell; Lieutenant von Halkewitz was hit 
in the side, and fell; Lieutenant von Maltzahn was shot 
through the right foot, and could not go on. The adjutant of 
the battalion, Lieutenant von Wartensleben, had his horse 
shot under him, but joined a company, and was himself dis- 
abled a few moments afterwards by two bullets. The com- 
pany again rose and raced forward some fifty paces. Cap- 
tain Graf von Finckenstein was hit in the foot, and gave over 
his command to his subaltern. When we got within 600 
paces of the village, we saw the French falling back out of 
their advanced trenches on the village. 

^^The 2d Battalion came up on our left flank. The losses 
increased from minute to niimite, and the noise of the burst- 
ing shells and of the breech-loaders was so deafening that no 
commands could be heard, and only the whistle asserted its 
j)ower. The right wing division of Lieutenant von Alvens- 
leben’s ^zug’ was struck by a shell, and at the same moment 
Ihe left wing of the same command was simply swept away 
by a round of a mitrailleur, which struck the ground like a 
charge of shot But the advance continued, and after each 
halt the men again rose up and advanced with determination. 
About this time the 10th and 11th companies (i. e., the t wo 
center companies, which had hitherto occupied the position 
of our old main body in the attack) "were brought up, and 
with ^drums beating’ (which means in "'parade marsch’), the 
officers in front, the whole went forward together; but again, 
and at about 400 paces from the village, we were compelled 
to lie down. At this moment the cry, "'Down! the cavalry is 
coming!’ was heard, and to onr left front we saw the gray 
horses and white cloaks of the horsemen; but, fortunately, 
the charge did not come off, for on all sides the want of am- 
munition was beginning to be felt. Four more officers fell; 
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r. captain, stiii mounted, ordered the battalion to lie down 
and not to advance— and, greatly excited, Count Schulen- 
berg ^sei5;ed Lieutenant von Bonim by the arm and said, ‘‘We 
must go on, believe me. We shall lose far fewer by advanc- 
ing than by being out here%- and between them they got the 
men to advance to within 200 yards of the village, where they 
captured a shelter trench which had been deserted by th«^ 
French, and took cover in it. It was now about 6 :30, and the 
ammunition was about expended. With difficulty, Lieuten- 
ant von Bonim crawled round and collected cartridges from 
the killed and wounded. Here for more than half an hour 
lay the remains of the battalion — waiting with longing for 
reinforcements, hut certainly not ^morally^ shaken. A Baxon 
shell burst short in amongst them and killed two men, be- 
sides wounding several, and seven more officers fell. Out of 
the village they could hear the French bugles sounding what 
they took to be the ^advance^ (it is the same in our own and 
both the French and German armies), and every moment they 
expected a counter-attack.” 

Here wm will leave the Fusiliers, and only add that the 
brave and fortunate young subaltern Lieutenant von Bonim 
eventually led them through the actual assault of the village 
and out of action. Poor Von Bchnlenberg, whose words 
quoted above show what a soldier’s insight into things lie 
I>ossessed, was left for dead in the trench, but I believe event- 
ually recovered, and the total losses of the battalion 
amounted to 18 officers, 93 non-commissioned officers, and 
372men. 

Let us take up tbe history of the 2d Battalion : 

• ^^After it had deployed into half-battalions and crossed 
the chaus<?e, it moved further to the left, and then followed 
as a left echelon to the Fusiliers, the' idea being to get round 
the flank of the enemy and attack from his weakest side. 

^As soon as the front had moved in to the direction of Bt. 
Pfivat, General von Eessel ordered skirmishers to be sent 
out, and shortly afterwards the colonel ordered the half-bat- 
talions to separate into company columns. In this order 
they gained ground a little way, hut still fresh skirmishers 
wx^re called for by Ihe general. The distance was still too 
great for our weapons, and a shorter range had to be ob- 
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tained, and the companies advanced almost without firing a 
shot The attention of the men to the officers, the ^appeii’ 
(untranslatable in our language, more is the pity), and the 
fire discipline were not for a moment impaired. 

‘‘Lieutenant von Erasure and Lieutenant von Woyrich 
led their ‘zugs^ forward by alternate rushes of from 100 to 
150 paces, and the French steadily fell back before them. 
About 6:45 the cavalry above referred to appeared, wheeled 
into line, and advanced at a trot direct for Lieutenant von 
Erasure’s ^zug.^ The latter ceased firing, cautioned his men 
to shoot slow and low, and ordered them to wait for his word. 
At about BOOyards he gave the order for independent fire, and 
before this fire the cavalry turned tail and bolted. 

“Meanwhile the 5th and 6th companies had closed in 
again on each other and lay in line two deep.’^ 

The Tth and 8th companies had much the same experi- 
ence as the other two; only it is worth calling attention to 
the fact that, on the right wing, where men of two different 
corps had become intermingled, confusion set in, and no ex- 
ertion of the officers could prevent them bolting. Still the 
intact portion of the companies was saved, and they eventu- 
ally forced themselves forward and lay down in line with 
their comrades in the Fusiliers, waiting for the fresh impulse 
to advance; and here we will leave them till next week. 

A great deal of this article has been written between in- 
verted commas, but I should wish it to be understood that it 
does not profess to be a literal transcript, but is only a prdcis 
of some thirty pages of the original. I had hoped to quote 
all the officers' names as they fell, so as the better to shovf 
how the gradual dissolution of the force set in ; but they fell 
in such numbers that the names alone wouldhave filled half 
a column* I^ext week i hope to continue the article, tho o gli 
not in such detail, for the experiences of all were pretty uni- 
form, and till then I withhold any comments. Only one or 
two points I should like to particularize here, and that is the 
very evident difference of opinion that appears to have ex- 
isted between the regimental officers, those in closest con- 
tact with the men and the general officer commanding, as to 
the use of extended order, for here we find the general calling 
for skirmishers and the subalterns holding them back. 
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Those of m 3 * readers who remember the Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream/^ reviewed in these columns, will recall a conii)laint 
on this head by the writer — a point it will be useful to bear 
i in mind. 


1 have traced the foxdunes of the Fusiliers and 2d Bat- 
talion 1st Guard Grenadiers '"‘zu Fusz^t in the attack of St. 
Privat in considerable detail. The experiences of the 2d 
Battalion— and, indeed, of all the other regiments— were so 
very similar that I propose only to note a few of the most 
essential points. 

The 1 st Battalion of the above-mentioned regiment ad- 
vanced at first in two half -battalion columns, which, how- 
ever, soon lost all connection, one column being called on to 
remforce the extreme left of the line, the other to fill up a 
gap in the center of the fight. Both columns appear to hav(i 
deployed into line from the outset; it is expressly stated to 
have been done by the right half-battalion, and is implied 
in the case of the other one; and in this formation they ad- 
vanced. right into the fighting line, and only then deplo 3 ''ed 
their skirmishing sections. 

Their arrival gave the impetus for a fresh series of 
rushes, but their momentum was insufficient to caiTy the 
troops on to the final storm, and so they, too, at length lay 
down to wait the arrival of the Saxons, who, by the way, dis- 
tinguished themselves by firing into the left rear of their 
friends. Whilst lying out here in the open, it is expressly 
stated that several of the companies previously extendi h 1 
managed to rally their men and re-form them in ^^two-deep 
line.” T mention the two-deep line, because, whenever 
^dine” without this qualification is used in German works 
previous to 1888, threo-deep line is understood. 

As for the last rush, or, properly speaking, the actual 
assault on the village, I will again quote the brigadier’s (Von 
EessePs) account: 

^^The last position of the brigade before St. Privat 
formed from right to left a continuous line. On the right, 
owung to the heavy losses, there were no supports. On 
the left there were still some closed columns behind the 
fighting line. As soon as I had mounted a fresh horse, I 
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strove hard to stragglers who, owing to their officers 
having fallen, were tiding to skulk offi I also endeavored 
to drive on those who had contented themselves with lying 
down under cover j; it was a heavy task, and only partially 
snccessfuL 

‘‘Our line \vas now converging round the village, the 
artillery w^ere pouring shell into it, and as the losses on tlie 
F]*ench side became heavier, ours diminished in proportion. 
iS o order was given for the assault, every one acted spontane- 
ousl,v— a general conviction appeared to seize on ail that nov^ 
or never was the time. They all dashed forward together, 
and after a sharp struggle at the walls, in which many fell, 
the streets were filled with our men, and a succession of dee- 
per ate house-to-house tights ensued, in which the most indis- 
criminate firing took place; in many places our troops firing 
into one another, whilst during the first few moments a few 
of our own shells added to the confusion. 

“At the same time the French artillery also poured shell 
into iis; the village, too, was on tire in several places.^' 

In the attempt to debouch out of the village, which was 
ultimately successful, and in the terrible artillery duel 
which followed, when the Guard artillery took up its final 
position just in front of the overcrow^ ded infantry, and which 
lasted for possibly another honr, the losses were very heavy, 
though of course, in the growing darkness and almost hope- 
less confusion, they did not attract the attention the earlier 
ones did. But, in considering the actual losses in the attack 
with reference to the question of formations, these must not 
be left out of account. 

I may note here in passing, as this “spontaneous’^ move- 
ment of the whole is very characteristic, that the state- 
ment quoted above is confirmed by two other witnesses who 
watched the fight from therear— viz., Prince August of Wilr- 
temberg and Prince Hohenlohe; the latter of whom de- 
scribes in Ms “Letters on Artillery” how, as he was talking 
to the former behind the line of Ms guns, the corps artillery 
of the Guard, and as they watched the gradually slackening 
fire of the French, suddenly the thought struck them botli 
simultaneously, and turning to each other they both cried 
out, “Now is the time!” but then in the same moment, and 
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belore an aid-de camp could be sent, tlie wliole line rose and 
rushed for the village. 

The regimental history of the 4th G-uard Infantry I shall 
treat in a much more summary manner; it is written with 
far less ability, and the author is a little too fond of using 
phrases such as “without firing a shot,’’ etc., which other evi- 
dence does not bear out to commend his accuracy of observa- 
tion to the reader. But as it is confirmed from other sources, 
I notice his account of the advance of the other regiment of 
the brigade, the 2d, at the very hottest of the fight, with its 
three battalions in line (three deep), with ^^drums playing 
and with colors flying”— an expression w^hich in Germany 
means in the ‘^parade marsch” as in an advance in review 
order, and in this manner not only reached the limit attained 
by the others already, hut some further distance beyond 
tliem. Their losses were actually slightly less, even though 
they were collectively longer under fire than the other regi- 
ments, who brought up their battalions successively, and 
also in spite of their line of advance lying in the zone of the 
most intense fire. 

The total losses incurred by the two brigades from iirst 
to last, in an action which, beginning about 4 p. m., lasted till 
late into the night, reached the following totals: 

1st Brigade, 1st Foot Guards, 36 officers, 1,072 men. 

1 st Brigade, 3d Foot Guards, 36 officers, 1,067 men. 

2d Brigade, 2d Grenadiers. .39 officers, 1,034 men. 

2d Brigade, 4th Grenadiers. .29 officers, 913 men. 

Total 140 4,086 

About their efCective strength on the morning of the 
fight I have no reliable information to my hand at this mo- 
ment, but, exclusive of officers and train soldiers, it cannot 
liave been less than 12,000 men; so that the day’s fighting 
cost them in round figures one-third of their strength. 

Now, as regards tactical formations and their influence 
in diminishing loss, w'hat is the outcome of the whole matter? 
Bimply this, that there appears to be nothing whatever to 
choose between them on the battle-field, whatever the prac- 
tice-ground experiments may teach ; in fact, as it has often 
been put in these columns before, “The rain falls equally on 
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the just and tlie unjust alike^ and the longer you are out in it, 
the wetter you will get.” I confess that in reading these de- 
tailed accounts I was not prepared to find so much eyidence 
to x^rove that the fire of the French actually was under a cer- 
tain amount of control, and was distinctl}^ directed on cer- 
tain marks as they offered themselves from time to time, hut 
this only makes my contention 'stronger, that when dealing 
with ^^unaimed’^ fire — and it is the business of the artillery 
to see to it that the fire to be encountered in the advance is 
‘mnaimed”— the style of formation is, within reasonable 
limits, practically immaterial. . 

The fact is, the attack, or the idea of the attack, was first 
mooted under a wrong apprehension of the conditions to be 
dealt with— viz., that 2,000 yards was well within the kiHliig 
range of the chassepdt. For had one single responsible staff 
officer been aware of the danger they were about to incur, 
even though the necessity for attacking was very urgent, he 
would either have set about it in some other way, or, as at 
Vionville, sent in the cavalry— not against the village, of 
course, but against the left flank of the 4th (French) Corps, 
L’Admirault’s, which was at that moment causing or threa t- 
ening danger to the Hessians and 8 d Brigade of the Guards 
near Habonville. Possibly it would be better to say that the 
troops would never have been placed in their initial position 
at all, for, as pointed out above, they were actually within 
reach of the chassepdt almost from the moment they moved 
off; but to discuss that question would take us far beyond 
the limits of my space. 

The lesson that maneuvering or attempting to maneu- 
ver within effective range of musketry fire almost invariably 
spells defeat, required no new illustration, for it was pre- 
cisely a similar mistake which led to Frederick’s defenl" 
at Kolin as far back as the Silesian War; and the Na- 
poleonic campaigns are full of similar examples — a fact 
of which the Prussian general staff required no hew re- 
minder. The time may have been ill-chosen, and cavalry 
w'as certainly the arm which should have been called on to 
gain the required respite; but had it not been for the losses 
and confusion caused by the attempt to move to a flank with- 
in effective range of the enemy, the attack would probably 
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; ; iiave been a brilliant success, and would have gone down to 

bistory as an example of wliat infantry soldiers can acbieve. 

What tlie Germans actually did learn from tliis and simb 
lar experiences was — first, the absolute importance of await- 
ing the result of the artillery tire; seconaiy, how much the 
! infantry may do for themselyes by their own fire in case the 

moment for attack has been anticipated; for it will have 
been noticed above, that as soon as the Prussians reached 
I : a position from which their own fire could be made to tell, 

I the resistance of their enemy rapidly fell off in its determina- 

tion; thirdly, no formation is in itself a guarantee against 
loss, but since the moral power is the decisive factor, no more 
j troops are to be extended than can use their fire-arms with 

^ full efi'ect in the front simultaneously: all the remainder 

should be kei)t in the hands of their leaders up to the last 
; * moment possible. Kelatively to the rest of the army, and to 

) ! any infantry likely to be found in the existing Continental 

i armies, the Guard fully justifies its claim of precedence; 

• for it is evident from the accounts, and also is well known 

i in the army itself, that the percentage of skulkers was re- 

? J markedly small compared to what was seen on other parts 

of the field. Possibly, if all corps had done equally well, 
the type of attack to be seen at any maneuvers in Germany, 
in which at last the fighting line stands from eight to ten 
deep, wmuld never have been involved. This overcrowding is, 
of course, only a peace-time result from the idea of successive 
reinforcements from the rear to give the necessary impulse 
I for advance, and is intended principally as $ school to accus- 

tom men and officers to the noise and confusion inseparable 
from the fighting line. But it is at once apparent how (iie 
reduction of loss in any given encounter w’ould be dependent, 

, ndt on formation, but on the relative superiority of the at- 

tacking troops. A superiority which might result, either 
I from the men being from the first better disciplined and of 

t higher courage, or from want of these qualities either 

initioov induced bythe effect of artillery fire on the defender^. 
J This deduction is in fact the key to what may be called 

! the ‘^esoteric^^ side of German tactical teaching, without 

\ -which the greater part of their literature, and tfie whole of 

I their drill book, is unintelligible. English tacticians — ^nota- 
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bly tlie Volunteer colonels, wlio are at present endeavoring 
to' teach the regimental officers of the army how to ext i ^ 

nutidment from the egg of the . 

from the premise that both sides maintain thioug ^ 
fight the Line absolute position towards each other as Re- 
gards courage as that with which they started. If this idea 
was correct, their deductions might commend themsdves to 
us but it is perfectly obvious— or, at any rate, a very sh 
Sm^of study would make it so-that it has absolutely no 
foundation, either in practice or theory. Fortunately, our 
tactical vagaries attract so litjle attention in Germany that 
no one coniders it worth his while to notice them senouslj, 
but if any of their own writers took to the same line, the con- 
tempt with which he would be treated would be lofty indend. 
The worst of it all is that we have no oneVut o’^’J^tees in Ue 
army to blame for this condition of affairs. Had not the 
study of military history, particularly that portion of it re- 
ferring to our o4 past, been allowed to fall to so low aa ebb 
as it did in the years preceding 1878, no 
would have been felt amongst soldiers at tlm fnles p 
slaughter and bloodshed which reached iis 
Germany, and the somewhat hysterical pamphlets which 
reached\is from the other side of the Channel Jg? 

found neither translators nor readers. Amongst the edu- 
cated portion of the German army these writers excited^ only ' 
disdain, for between them they told us nothing essential y 
new- they all, even including Von Scherff in his first work, 
showed that either they had never studied— or, at any rate, 

had failed to understand— their Clausewitz. » 

Manv years ago, 1872, 1 was sitting in the room of a Ger- 
man officer, many years my senior, and 
time, whilst awaiting Ms return, in reading a lot of the pam 
phlets of the day. When he came in, he smded at ^1, 
and going up to Ms bookshelf, took out a well-worn and bat- 
Seilpj It Clansewlte’, ■'Vom Krleg” <“0" >■ “f. 

having opened it at the chapter on danger and the moral 
force in battle, handed it to me saying: “There, if y^ want 
to know what war is and always will 

waste your time over that trash, but study this. I took it, 
and having read it through,— it was only two or three pa*, 
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—I said: ‘^‘Yes, it seems common sense, but I am afraid 1 
sliould not get many marks in an examination for this.’’^ 
^^Tbat is Just where it is/^ he replied; ‘‘you in England study 
to get marks, we here have to learn in order to safeguard 
the lives and interests of the men under our command’'- ■ a. 
remark which I neither relished nor appreciated at the time, 
but the truth of which has daily come more and more to me 
during the eighteen yeai^s which have since elapsed. 



VON WEDELL’S BRIGADE AT MARS-LA-TOUR, 
AUGUST 16, 1870. 

The Duke of Wellington is usually credited with the 
saying that Vat the close of every great campaign, truth lies 
at the bottom of a very deep well, and it takes twenty years 
to get her out of it.’’ Whoever said it, its correctness is be- 
ginning to be brought home to us very forcibly with regard 
to the history of the 1870 campaign. For a long time past, 
English tacticians have been in the habit of relying abso- 
lutely for their facts on the truth of the statements in the 
Prussian official history of the war, and I confess openly 
that I have often been in the same boat with them in this 
respect. But during the last few years we have been con- 
fronted with a series of other evidences, which go far to 
undermine one’s faith in onr previous premises. 

As an instance of the slaughter occasioned by the new^ 
weapons, the case of the Guard Corps at St. Privat has been 
cited ad nauseam; but, curiously enough, an instance of far 
worse slaughter, more rapidly inflicted, has hitherto almost 
escaped our notice, for in the pages of the “Prussian Official” 
the slaughter, though admitted, has been passed over — ^prin- 
cipally because it wms unnecessary and not crowned by suc- 
cess — in such a way as not to attract attention. But a new 
wmrk, entitled “Investigation into theTactics of the Future,” 
has Just been published in Berlin, which throws an ali:o- 
gether new light on the subject, and which proves that, accu- 
rate as are the facts stated in the official account in the main, 
the literary skill of the department of military history in 
the Willielm-Btrasse has been able to clothe them in a 
manner wdiiclu if not altogether a direct denial of the facts, 
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iSj nevertheless, very little short of a suggestis faUV'^ We 
owe this new light to the ijen of Captain Fritz Hoenig, an 
officer who was present with Wedell's Brigade in the action, 
and who recounts his experiences in a very convincing man- 
ner. His story has been before the German military 'world 
since 1881, wffien this particular portion of it was first piib- 
iished in a work called ‘^The Two Brigades,” and in wMcli 
the incidents of the fight of the 28th Brigade at Problus-Bor 
in the brittle of Koniggratz and the 38th Brigade at Mars-la- 
Tour were made the subjects of an absolutely masterly dis- 
section. The facts brought forw^ard in it have never been 
questioned, but, on the contrary, though the book encoun- 
tered most severe opposition from the authorities, these 
facts, and the method in which they were treated, have met 
with the warmest acknowdedgments of nearly all— except 
those on whom the blame was shown to lie— of those v/ho 
were present. As far as my reading extends, I believe the 
facts, or the story, contained in this wmrk to be in every way 
the most instructive piece of military history yet placed 
before us, with perhaps the sole exception of the ^^Midsum- 
rner-MghCs Dream.” As an introduction to what follows, 
I may briefly mention that it was WedelTs Brigade (the 38th) 
which arrived on the field of Mars-la-Tour about 4 p, m., just 
after the French were recovering from the temporary paraly- 
sis oecasioned by the charge of Bredow’s Cavalry Briga<le. 
It was sent in haste to check the advance of I/AdmiraulFs 
corps, was driven back in confusion with a loss of 53 per cent, 
and only saved from n^inihilation by the dashing charge of 
the 1st Guard Dragoons (Queen Victoria’s regiment), who 
rode down the pursuing French, and gained time for the Bri- 
gade to re-form in something like order. With these few' 
introductory remarks, I will leave the eye-witness to spefik 
for himself ; only considerations of space wdll compel me to 
^^pr^cis” him very liberally. 

^^Tbe 38th Brigade, consisting of the IGth and 57th Eegi- 
ments, less one battalion of the 57th Eegiment on detacli- 
ment, and with two batteries and twm companies of the 
Pioneers of the corps attached, had left Thiaucourt at 5:30 
a. m. under command of General von Bchwarzkoppen. The 
Brigade of Guard Dragoons '^vith Planitz’s horse artillery 
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battery was about one hour in advance. At 10 a. m. this ia^ 
ter detachment reached St Hilairej and on arrival there/ 
hearing artillery fire to the east, they pushed on in that direc- 
tion, having previously obtained the consent of General von 
Schwarzkoppen, who must have been perfectly well aware 
of where the artillery fire came from. The infantry brigade 
reached the same place at a little after 11 a. m., having 
marched 15 miles, with only one halt of 10 ininutes in 4^ 
hours (without packs; these had been left belxind at Saar- 
bruck, and had never overtaken the troops, the men only 
carried rolled greatcoats, cooking-pots and their ammunition 
in the haversack). It was a burning hot August day. 

“The enemy was supposed to be retreating on Verdun— 
and, indeed, partly on the very road by which we were ad- 
^aneing; consequently there was a suppressed feeling of 
excitement in the staff, and the maps had been constantly 
studied, and we were agreeably surprised when we occupied 
the road without any opposition on his part The five bat- 
talions, the two batteries, and the two Pioneer companies 
took up a bivouac southeast of St Hilaire, with outposts of 
the 2d Battalion 57th Regiment, and a squadron 2d Guard 
Dragoons, thrown out in front; and the troops received 
orders to cook their dinners. 

"^^At this time I was, with several other officers and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel von Roell, at the right flank picket, and we 
discussed matters, which usually bear another aspect to the 
troops to that which they have for the staff. The latter 
Icnow, as a rule, the w^hy and wherefore of things, which the 
former do not; and therefore uneasiness is apt to ari^e 
amongst them. But here this was not the case, for since 
early morning we had known the general situation with tol- 
erable accuracy, and our objective accurately. We had 
promised ourselves great results, and were prbportionat.dy 
astonished w’hen we reached our destination without opposi- 
tion, though we had heard and seen artillery fire on our right 
for sometime. 

^^The order to halt and cook, received under these circum- 
stances, afforded matter for consideration, as it well mighf , 
for it showed, first, that the commander was determined to 
remain at St Hilaire till further orders arrived ; and second. 
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that in spite of tlie growing noise of tlie cannonade^ lie 
counted on time enough for the troops to linish their meal 
before these orders reached him. ISIow, it is certainly a first 
rule for the leaders to utilize every opportunity to rest and 
refresh their men by the w^ay, but to halt and cook here 
meant that the general himself was quite in the dark as to 
what was happening, and was doing absolutely nothing to 
find out. We had not found the enemy there where wa er* 
pected him, but knew from the sound of the guns that he was 
in action not far oif, and therefore his first duty should have 
been to have strained every nerve to clear up the situation. 

^‘Just as the fires began to burn up brightly, an officer 
galloi)ed in, his horse covered wdtli sw^eat and pretty well 
done up, and ’immediately afterwards the ^f all in’ was 
S(n-.nded, cooking-kettles upset, and the troops set themselves 
in march. ^Ghambley’ was assigned us as our objective, and 
we hardly tiaxsted our eyes w^hen we found the place on oiir 
maps. 

‘^At first it had been the intention of the divisional com- 
mander to move on Yille sur Yron, almost behind the flank 
ol’ the enemy, but as we drew nearer, and from our horses 
could see, from the long lines fringed with fire and smoke, 
niul behind them the dense rising dust-clouds, that a very 
large force was before us, and as, further, the wounded whom 
Ave now began to meet gave somewhat despondent accounts 
of w^liat was going on, this direction appeared too risky, and 
hebent oif . half right, so as to establish connection with the 
Illd Corps, a decision which was undeniably sound. 

^^AmongvSt others wounded, I inet an officer I knew rid 
ing back with a bullet through Ms chest. Almost before T 
could speak, he said with a smile: Well, I hope you will 
hare better luck than w^e had; it will surprise you, this is 
no ^^catshooting’’ like ’66.’ That Avas scarcely encouraging, 
blit there was a soldierly jocularity about his manner which 
carried it off welL About 3:30 p.m. Ave formed up for action 
abotit 1,000 yards southwest of Mars-la-Tour. The genera, Is, 
Von SchAvarzkoppen (division commander) and Von Wedell 
(brigade commanding officer), had ridden on in advance to 
reeonnoiter. As they had ample time, and the Guard Dra- 
goons had been skirmishing with the enemy for the last two 
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liourB, there should liaye been no difficulty in obtaining the 
required information— more especially since the ground was 
almost completely open. At this moment the French had it 
all their own way; thej’ had occupied the high above 

and nortli of Marsda-Tour, and from its summit could see for 
niiles around. To turn them out of it^ without great nunieri- 
eal superiority, Avas imjjossible, and further to their left, and 
our right, our troops were being driven back out of the Tron* 
v'ilie (opses, which they had liitherto held. Fortunately; 
they suddenly checked in their advance, and the only eji:pla- 
nation we can give of this is, that the sudden appearance of 
our solitary brigade threatening their line of retreat seemed 
to tlieni to indicate the adA'ance of at least a Avhole corps— 
iw it would Iiave been presuming too much on the incapacity 
of their adversary to assume that our isolated advance bad 
iK!tua]l.v no connection whatever Avith any other movements. 
Possibly, too, the ca]>tvu’e of two or three of the Guard Dra- 
goon scouts led to the conclusion that the Guard itself was 
at hand. The position in Avhich they halted A\ns one just 
suited to their far-ranging weapon; their front and right 
hank was protected by a ravine which ran along it and then 
bent sharp to the nortlu from the further edge of which the 
ground fell a way in a glacis-like slope for three or four mil<\s, 
broken only by the village of Mars-la-Tour about 1,000 yards 
to the front; and our approach was rendered yet more diffi- 
cult by Avire fences. Avhich seriously incommoded us, and still 
more impeded the Ist Guard Dragoons in their subsequent 
charge. The extent of their position was about 3,000 yards, 
and was held by (Trenier’s Division in 1st line and the whole 
of the remainder ()f the 4th Corps in support. The open 
S])ace we had to cross was about 2,000 yards. 

^‘Whilst we w("re awmiting orders to advance, the Roman 
Catholic chaplain galloped up to our colonel, and, after a 
Avord or two with him, rose in his stirrups and addressed us 
in the following words: T?omrades, the Illd Corps is hard 
pressed, and to you is assigned the duty of relieving them, 
Aliack, therefore, without fear of death, and then God will 
be with you. Amen.’ His manner and words acted like a 
charm on all, and immediately afterwards the order to un- 
cover the colors wms giA'^en; the colonel added a few words 
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in tlie same spirit, and the march began, the direction being 
that previously assigned to us— viz., northeast — on the coi*- 
ner of the Tronville copses. At the time this order was 
given, the French right only extended as far as these bushes, 
and our movement was intended to form part of a combined 
attach with ten other battalions on our right bn the above- 
mentioned copses; but long before we reached the ground, 
the French line had been extended along the position previ- 
ously indicated. The ten battalions, having attacked pre- 
maturely, w^ere at the time of our adivance already falling 
back, so what we really were trying to do was to mareli 
diagonally across the front of a whole corps in position with 
only five and a half battalions, a movement which coul(^ not 
have the smallest prospect of success. But even after the 
ad^ anee had commenced, we were still in complete darkness 
as to where we were going, or what we were to do when v'e 
got there. Generals von Schwarzkoppen and Wedell had 
decided between themselves, but they only gave the general 
direction to the regimental commanders, and certainly the 
battalion commanders knew nothing whatever. My colonel, 
for instance, said to me somewhat sarcastically : ‘This seems 
the chaplainb day ; had it not been for him, Ave should have 
had no idea whatever as to what was going on-— and this re- 
mark expressed about what we all felt. But presently the 
enemy opened fire on us, on our left flank, and we proceeded 
1o wheel to the left to face him, all the battalions moving up 
into one line. Of artillery preparation there was no worcl, 
for our guns only came into action after we were already 
under the effective fire of the French. This wheel, of course, 
took time, and, indeed, wa’s never actually completed, for the 
pivot flank could not wait, and came in contact with the 
enemy, and was broken and retiring before the outer flank 
could reach tliem.^’ 

This remark is in anticipation to. explain what follows, 
for now ojir author comes down to the detail of the move- 
ment of his own regiment : 

“In this movement we reached the southeastern corner 
of Mars-la-Tour, where Von Schwarzkoppen and his staff 
officer, Von Rcherff, were sitting near us. But a little fur- 
ther to the rear stood two squadibns of the 4th Cuirassiers. 
Rhells were falling amongst them, and as these became more 
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numerous, tliej wheeled about and retired a short distance; 
ill tlieir place the 1st Guard Dragoons moyed up. 

“The troops were adyancing brisklj, and General vm 
Schwarzkoppen seemed to anticipate the success of the 
luuyement; at any rate, as my colonel passed him, and as 
the violence of the mitrailleur, artillery, and infantry lire 
was fairly astonishing us, he called out to him: h^end out 
strong skirmishing swarms and we will soon get them, V and 
afterwards: Tjeft shoulders up a little on the copses.^ 

Mean while 1-57 had extended two^zugs’in the above direction, 
and it seemed as if a wide gap would be formed between 
ourselves and the 16th Regiment The general, who noticed 
this, rode up and ordered a company from our battalion to 
fill it, which was at once carried out But the next moment 
it s captain fell, and the men bearing off to their left towards 
a fold of the ground which seemed to offer cover, the gap was 
again created, and was eventually filled by the fusilier bat 
talion of the 16th, so that from a very early moment the regi- 
ments were intermixed. The above orders were the only ones 
we received throughout the day. 

^^The co-operation between the mdividiial battalions 
throughout the action was practically ^^7. I was on horse- 
back till I fell wounded at the moment almost of our repulse, 
exactly in the center of the whole line, and could see all round 
me till the smoke became too thick, and the two battalions 
on our left w^ere hidden by it. . 

“The battalions pressed on independently from left to 
right towards the north, whilst our two batteries fired over 
our heads. As the 1-16 and IM6 were on the shorter iine^ 
they managed to penetrate the furthest, crossed the ravine 
above mentioned, and kept their start over us to the end. 
The right (Fusiliers, 57th Regiment, and the two companies 
Pioneers) had the widest arc to describe, and, in spite of every 
effort, must have reached the alignment some half-hour later. 
When we reached the beginning of the descent towards 
the ravine, about 600 yards from the enemy, our order from 
right to left was as follow’'s: In the fighting line 5-16, 7-10, 
a-16, 2-16, 11-16, 2 zugs 2-57, 10-16, 1 zug 2-57, 1-57. In su]w 
port, 160 yards in rear — 8 and 6-16, 4 and 11-16, 12 and 9-16, 
4-57, 9 and 11-57, 12 and 10-57, and 2 companies Pioneers. 
But shortly afterwards the supports, all except 4 companies, 
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pressed forward and joined the fighting line, and the orifer 
was then as follows: 5-16, 6-16, 7-16, 8-16,4-16,3-16,2-16,11-16. 
M6, 2 zngs 2-57, 10-16, 1 ziig 2-57, 12 and 9-16, 1 zug 1-57, 11 
ind 9-57, 1 ziig 1-57,12 and 10-57,1 ziig 1-57, with the Pioneers, 
d two other companies of the 57 th Kegiinent as last reser ve 
200 yards to the rear. Till we reached the 600-yard limit onr 
losses had not been very heavy, but now we came under an 
indescribably heavy cross-fire; for we, who had expected, or 
been intended, to outflank the enemy, now found we were 
ourselves outflanked. The enemy, who had hitherto lain flat 
on the ground, now rose and overwhelmed us with a fire 
which caused us to halt and attempt to return it. This 
ruined our attack, for the men threw themselves on the 
ground, which afforded them no cover; two-thirds of the 
officers had fallen, and after a while the inevitable cauu*, 
and the line fell back. Part of our line — some eight com- 
panies — on the left certainly reached the opposite side of 
the ravine, owing to their having come on a gap in the French 
line, but of the remainder none got nearer to the enemy than 
at nearest 400 yards, 

‘^The v^'Ovk of the general staff has described this attack 
ill a most attractive manner, possibly as a salve to the troops 
for their tragical fate, but I can only state that its account 
is pure fancy. I wflll confine myself to contradicting it in 
the following points; 

^'1. The five battalions did not, as therein described, 
cross the ravine and appear within 80 to 100 yards of the 
French line. Of the 20 companies, only 8 (the 1st, 2d, 3d, 4 
7th, 8th, 11th of the 16th, and 2d of the 5th) got across at all 
these, having the shortest way to go, and the best cover, 
anticipated the completion of the French line, and were 
eventually turned out by a counter-attack. The remainder 
did not even reach the hither side of the ravine by some 100 
yards. ’ 

^^2- The needle-gun and chassepdt did not act with 
hlevastating fury^ against each other, for the former hardly 
got within its effective range, and we suffered our losses 
without the power of retaliation. 

‘^3. After we had already commenced to fall back, 
the French got within 50 to 30 yards of us, but this was due 
to the density of the smoke of our own weapons, under cover 
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of wliicii tliey made good tkeir advance, and if in places it 
came to a liand-to-liand struggle, it was because our men 
were too exliausted to run awaiy fast enough.* 

“4. It was only in tbe retreat that the losses rose to tbe 
point of dispersing us altogether. Fortunately for us, as 
the enemy had passed the limit of our advance by some 150 
j ards, the 1st Guard Dragoons attacked them, and rode them 
down. They ran back, masking the fire of their own lines in 
rear, shooting wildly in every direction, and throwing kits 
and arms away in their panic. Then followed a general 
pause along the whole line, even the artillery ceased firing, 
and the battle appeared to be at an end. 

‘‘The 38th Brigade had marched 25 miles under a burn- 
ing sun to the battle-field (without packs); between 2,500 to 
2,000 yards from the enemy one-third of each company had 
been extended as skirmishers, by the general’s direct order, 
who rodA about saying, ‘Only sldrmishers, gentlemen, only 
skirmishers,’ to all the officers he met; and shortly after- 
w’ards each company in first line reinforced its skirmishers 
^ w/ith a second zug, keeping only a single zug as support in 

close order. The second line was formed of half-battalion 


columns. Finally all w^ere merged in one shooting line, ex- 
cept two companies, wdio remained in close order, lying 
down by direct order of my colonel, who remarked, as he 
gave it, that he did not expect much from the style of fight- 
ing going on. And to complete the picture of the last mo- 
ment, companies 12 and 9 of the Ifith lay in close order on 
the ground; companies 9, 10, 11, and 12 of the 57th stood 
iipright in line (firing volleys over the heads of their skir- 
mishers), and made one attempt to go forw^ard again to the 
''attack. ■ ' ' . „ 

“Every sort of formation was, therefore, tried — line, col- 
rran, and skirmishers — on a field of battle wdiich bore oaiy 
:■ one 'character.'"" ' , ' . 

’^Thc picturesque, but uot very candid, account of tlic attack in the 
“Official Uistory” contains the following; “ With regardless ener^?y, how- 
ever, the Westphalian regiments press onwai'd; the second line moves up to 
the skirmishing line in order to fill the vacancies In the rapidly thinned 
ranks ; only weak detachments are left in close order behind the front. Alter- 
nately making* rushes of 100 to 150 paces, and lying down, the companies 
hastily descend the hillside. Here comes unexpectedly to view in their front 
a steep ravine, in places hard on 50 feet in depth, like a ditch in front of a 
strongly occupied entrenchment; but even this obstacle does not stop their 
advance. Scaling the opposite slope, all five battalions rise quickly to view 
within 159, 100, yea, even within 30 paces of the French line.” fOlark's Trana 
lation, Part 1, Vol. I., p. 407.]— A. L. W. 
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‘^Tlie regiments of the brigade stood side by side and 
covered a mean distance of 1,500 yards under a heavy fire 
from troops previously unshaken by artillery, and lost ih do- 
ing so 72 officers and 2,542 men, out of 95 officers and 4,540 
men. They advanced steadily in quick time, and not by 
rashes, and did not halt till compelled to do so by the enemy's 
iire.^^ 

I propose next week to summarize the author’s criti- 
cisms, which, though somewhat long-winded, are for the 
most part very valuable. In concluding this letter, I would 
only again call attention to what I noticed in the case of the 
St Privat attack — viz., that it was the general, and not the 
regimental officers, who trusted in extended order from the 
first. 

What possible object dt could serve to extend one-third 
of the men almost 2,000 yards before they came up to the 
limit of the effective fire of their own weapon, I leave to Wiser 
heads to discover. But, judging by his subsequent writings, 
V on Scherff, who was present as the general’s staff officer, 
does not appear to have been favorably impressed with the 
value of this course. 


In my last week’s letter I followed the brigade up to the 
moment when the advance to the attack was begun, and 
pointed out how over-haste and hurry on the part of the com- 
mander led to their moving off even before the change of 
front to the left was completed, so that the right wing (the 
27th Regiment) was racing to get round into the new align- 
ment, which indeed they never succeeded in reaching. This 
is how Major Hoenig describes what followed: 

^‘Up to within some 200 yards of the dip into the raviue 
the two half-battalions in support of the inner flanks of the 
two regiments advanced level with one another; here the 
haW-battalion of the 57th lay down by command of Colonel 
von Roell; the half-battalion on our left continued their 
advance. I was about 40 paces on their right rear. At this 
moment a color-sergeant of the 2d company 57th, which it 
■will be remembered had been thrown into and between tlie 
companies of the 16th Regiment by direct order of the gen- 
eral, came up to Colonel von Roell and reported that his ^z!ig' 
would no longer follow him; , he had repeatedly risen and 
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gone in front of them, but they would not get up. The colo- 
nel turned to me and said, Ttide back with him, and see what 
you can do.’ I went, but most of the men lay dead or 
wounded on the ground in the ranks just as they had stood. 
With the aid of some few devoted men and the color-sergeant 
—a real hero in the truest sense of the word— we succeeded 


in getting some of the survivors to go on. The rest attacheti 
themselves to the advancing half -battalion in support, which 
now pushed forward and joined the shooting line. I returned 
and found the colonel where I had left him. On our right 
another half-battalion of our regiment has just deployed and 
fired a couple of volleys, apparently into the backs of the 
company in front The colonel turned to me and said, ^We 
must get some order into the state of things; the Fusiliers 
(5Tth) are firing into my 1st company, the IGth have carried 
away my second. If only Bernewitz (commander of the 3d 


company) with the flag will look out This is simple hell.’ 
We rode forward together, and so came in rear of the fusilier 
battalion of the 16th, which was lying behind a small hedge ; 
and this is the picture that we saw : The colonel on foot, at 
his side the adjutant severely wounded on the ground, both 
their horses dead behind them. A captain, Ohly, still on 
his horse, close to him the colors; he had a rifle in his hand, 
and was alternately encouraging his men and shooting at 
the enemy. Skirmishers lay on either flank and in front, but 
the half -battalion which this officer commanded, ai^ which 
has been referred to above, was still in close order. A few 
shots only fell from our men, there -was no regular fire fight 
The colonel of the Fusiliers (16th) begged my chief to dis- 
mount, which he did. The next moment his horse reared up 
and fell over dead. He knelt down by the side of the others, 
who said, ^ We have a little cover here ; as long as the fire con- 
tinues so heavy we must stay; their ammunition cannot last 
for ever.’ xl moment or two later the regimental adjutant 
of the 16th, Lieutenant von Wolzogen, rode up. His white 
charger was bleeding from several wounds; but he himself 
was unhurt, and as calm as on church parade. He reported : 

chief is dead, and we have been repulsed.’ Scarcely had 
he said this when out of the hollow in front, and not 100 yards 
distant, the enemy rose up with shouts of ^En avant! en 
avant! Courage! courage!’... My colonel shouted one 
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last order and fell dead; then every tiling’ went back:. . . .Up 
to this point, though our losses had been very heavy, 
yet they had not been suhlciently severe to rob us of all de- 
leiisive power; but the attack was too sudden; favored l>y 
the ground and the dense cdoiids of smoke, the enemy had 
vaanaged to bring a vast numerical superiority right up to 
our muzzles, and the impression was too much for the nerves 
of the men. Had the French not stopped to plunder our dead 
and wounded, it would have been all over with us. 

“About this moment 1 myself was wounded, biit, sup- 
ported by a couple of men, 1 managed to drag myself a little 
way back;, but then both of my bearers were hit, and we ail 
three lay together. 

‘^The French had halted a few moments, but soon re- 
sumed their advance and now passed over us; first a sklr- 
misliing line, tlieu a. second, also in extended order, and final- 
ly a battalion in line; it was a moment of horrible suspense 
for us. The first line was firing briskly, in the second every- 
thing was in disorder; each man seemed to be trying to keep 
his pluck up by shouting ‘Courage! En avantr but no one 
took any notice of his neighbor, but devoted himself to rob- 
bing the fallen. This was the moment in which the 1st 
Guard Dragoons attacked; the enemy’s infantry was thrown 
into complete disorder, but on the whole remained on its 
ground. Their fire ceased, however, and there was an oppor 
tunity for rallying and re-forming what remained of the bri- 
gade. But here occurred an evil eoritretem.2}s. An adjutant 
galloped across the field from left to right, shouting with all 
his might, ‘Ketreat on ThiaiicourtT I raised myself up and 
took a last view of the scene all round me — ^Ivilled, wounded, 
and a terrible wailing, and on the top of all, this order ; could 
1 form any other conclusion but that all was lost? The regi- 
ments had lost almost all their officers, and the men were 
retiring in evei\v direction; actually, the majority only ral- 
lied to their flags about noon the next day. This is an exam- 
ple of how not to give orders on the battle-field. The over- 
liastiness wdiich had ruined our advance was now equally 
fatal in the retreat All were, however, not so indiscreet. 
The artillery fire had again re-commenced with great vio- 
lence, when I saw Lieutenant Neiimeister, of the staff of the 
10th Corps, riding quietly at a walk across the field, halting 
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now and again to give orders. A man of real ij iron cliarac- 
ter, lie deserves the highest praise for his coolness and devo- 
tion to duty. He it was to whom the credit of bringing order 
out of chaos is principally due. His calm bearing revived 
our sinking spirits; everything then was not as yet lost. 

;^The retreat of the B8th Brigade was the most terrible 
drama of the whole war. It had lost 53 per cent of its 
strength, and the proportion of lolled to wounded was as 3 
to 4. The burning heat, the preceding forced march, and the 
racing pace at which we had attacked had done their work. 
The soul had no longer power over the body. I saw men 
crying like children; others fell dead from exhaustion; most 
had only one thought — viz., for wtater. ^ Water ! water!’ wm 
almost the only cry one heard from these sliado^v-like bodies. 
The enemy’s bullets still hummed and w^histled after them, 
bait slowly, wdth drooping heads and distorted features, they 
wound along, too dead-beat to feel their danger. A couple 
01 smart squadrons of lancers, and not a soul would have 
escaped. Whoever has once looked on the faces of men in 
such extreme moments can never forget the impression of 
absolute insanity they convey — insanity brought on by over- 
exertion of the body ?)nd the horrible strain on the mind. 
Through the broken remains of the infantry rode here and 
there individual men of the cavalry, their swords still ex- 
tended forward at the engage, but horse and rider perfect iy 
mad, still under the impression that they are charging. 

^ Where are your officers?’ asked the men in the bat- 
teries of the stragglers. have none left,’ was the an- 

swer, and with few" exceptions this wms almost literal truth; 
but these few" did wdiat men could do to rally the men, and 
with partial success, for some did succeed in getting together 
from tw^enty to forty men and marching them off the field in 
order. One fact in particular deserves to he borne in mind, 
•rind that is, that in no single case did I see a man throw aw^av 
Ms arms or accouterments.” 

It is unnecessary to follow Major Hoenig into his re- 
Bearches how^ the brigade should have been handled, for the 
mistakes made are too self-evident, and a positive result 
against such enormous odds out of the question; hut the fob 
iow"ing notes as to the formation acf ually employed, and the 
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duration of the attack, will be useful for those who belio\‘e 
t}ie secret of rictory to be in the use or disuse of certain 
formations. 

^^At 2,500 meters from the enemy, the 2d battalion 16th 
was in line of company columns, and next to it the 1st bat- 
talion with two companies in first line, each in column, and 
the remaining two following in half-battalion column, and 
the fusiliers of the same regiment in similar formation. 

^^Then came the 1st battalion 57th,two companies wholly 
extended almost from the first, and the other two in company 
columns. The fusilier battalion stood originally in coluirin 
of double companies on the center, but broke in two half- 
battalion columns on entering the zone of fire. The two 
pioneer companies remained in company columns. As the 
fight progressed, they all melted into skirmishers, except 
one half-battalion of the 16th, two company columns of the 
same, and the Pioneers. These closed bodies were brought 
up with drums beating and colors flying into the fighting line, 
and carried it forward a little, and, as far as one can make 
out from the table of losses, suffered on the wdi ole slightly 
less loss than those which w^ere extended; but the rout at 
the end renders it useless to attach any importance to those 
figures. 

^^As regards the duration of the attack, as near as can 
be calculated, 2,000 meters was passed over in about 30 min- 
utes; the troops held out in the position they had reached 
about the same time, and the retreat lasted nearly as long. 
As to the expenditure of ammunition, it is impossible to give 
more than a vague estimate; it was, at any rate, very slight. 
The fusilier companies of the 57th did not, according to their 
officers, fire more than 3 to 5 roiinds per man ; and the rest 
about 10 or thereabouts; making a total of about 20,000 
rounds. The French, on the other hand, are estimated to 
have expended at least 1,600,000 rounds ; and comparing this 
with the number of killed and wounded, we get one Prussian 
hors de combat for 760 rounds; and this in spite of a fai*- 
ranging, flat-trajectoried weapon, and a perfectly open field 
of fire. One cannot help wondering what the result would 
have been had the artillery preparation been thoroughly car- 
lied out first, and the Prussian rifle been 
qualities to that of their adversaries. 
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^^Tjbte French return their own losses at 200 officers and 
,258 men, which must all have been inflicted by the 8Sth 
b igade, its two batteries, and the 1st Guard Dragoons. But, 
as above pointed out, the infantry only fired 20,000 rounds, 
and there was no particular artillery preparation. These 
figures appear incredible, even to the Germans themselves, 
but, though enquiries have been made in Paris, the French 
stick to their figures. Possibly the artillery fire during and 
after the retreat may have been more efl'ective than supposed. 

^Tt is a fair assumption that half the German losses were 
inflicted on them in the retreat. The five battalions, or 4,500 
men, lost, therefore, in advancing a mile across the open 
under fire, 36 officers and 1,016 men, about And this in 
face of a fire whose quantity could not reasonably be in- 
creased by the introduction of the magazine rifle, for the 
numerical superiority must be taken into account. But the 
brigade reached the effective limit of fire of their own arms, 
still in a condition to continue the struggle. The formations 
adopted, therefore, justified themselves, and the reason for 
the defeat cannot fairly be attributed to them, but can only 
be found in the want of skill and unity in the command, its 
numerical inferiority, and general ignorance of the state of 
things on the side of the enemy.’^ 

I think the above, and the account of the attack of the 
Guards at St. Privat recently published in these columns, 
ought pretty well to break down the received ideas on which 
our recent infantry tactics have been based. These ideas 
may be reduced to the contention that, in face of the modern 
arms of (? one man disabled for 760 rounds fired), 

troops can only advance in extended order. Yet in both 
these two examples, the bloodiest in the whole war, we not 
only find that they did advance in close order, but that the 
companies that did so not only did not incur heavier losses, 
but pushed up to the front and carried the wavering line of 
skirmishers a little bit further with them. The dispropor- 
tion in the numbers was altogether so overwhelming in the 
case of the 38th Brigade that more could not have been 
expected of them than what they actually accomplished; 
but this very disproportion settles, to my mind, conclusively 
that, under reasonable conditions as to armament and num- 
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bers, tlie possibility of an advance in a similar formatiou— 
i. e., skirinisbers in front and line or small columns beMnd—- 
is by no means precluded, and, indeed, that as regards snlta" 
billty for the end in view in a decisive attack, close order has 
altogetber tlie best of it For tlie object in sucli an attack 
is to win at any cost, for the bloodiest victory is cheaper than 
defeat, and the possibility of victory is primarily dependent 
on the number of rifles that can ultimately be brought to 
bear. Taking into account the tendency to "“skulk^^ now ad- 
mitted by the Germans themselves, and it is evident that 
closemrder formations will deliver a larger number of rifles 
on the line of skirmishers lhan any other formation, and it 
will depend entirely on the quality of the troops themselves 
what degree of closeness is considered necessary, though 
under ordinary circumstances the choice will be between 
I'ompany columns and line two deep. It wdli matter nothing, 
if, when the lists of killed and wounded are made out the day 
after the victory, the percentage of loss stands a little higher 
Ilian may seem to the critics to have been necessary. Suc- 
ct'ss is the only cilterion, and that success may fairly be 
attributed to the all-compelling power of discipline and the 
habit of close-order training, wiiich rendered it possible to 
deliver the right number of rifles in line at the right place. 
All experience proves the difficulty of forcing men on in face 
of heavy loss in individual order, and that a far higher per- 
centage of loss can be borne by the line, though the exact 
ratio is impossible to arrive at; but it may reasonably be 
assumed as 1 to 2. Let us assume the fire of 2,000 rifles 
at 400 yards as requisite to ttirn an enemy out of position: 
“then if 20 per cent is the highest loss troops trained princi- 
pally to open-order fighting can be got to advance against, 
them probably 10,000 men will liave to be put in to bring the 
fighting line up to the required strength; but if close-order 
training forms the groundw'ork of their, military education, 
then probably 4,000 will be amply sufficient, for, since they 
will continue to advance under losses which wmuld have 
brought the others to a standstill, fewer reinforcements will 
be required, and the total time under fire will be correspond- 
ingly diminished. Of course, in either case the fighting line, 
must be in extended order, because that extended order is 
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required to develop its fire effect to the fuilest possible limit ; 
but what is meant is that the basis of all infantry training 
should be discipline and concentration of will in the old 
close-order school, and not the training of men to avoid 
losses. What that means, the pages of the ^'Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream” show us pretty graphically. What the other 
Bignifies, Albuera, and the countless other exploits of the 
line, whose names are borne on our regimental colors and 
those of the German army, are there to testify ; and since the 
nature of man changes but slowly, I believe that the same 
contempt of death can be induced by training nowadays as 
it was them; for, to my mind, death and disablement are Just 
as unpleasant to face, whether from the muzzle of the latest 
improvement in repeating small-bore w^eapons or from a ten- 
rupee jezail—iiideed, to the thinking mind the latter is the 
more terrible, as it carries the larger bullet of the two. 



Major Fritz Hoenig’s work is not exactly conspicuous 
for lucidity of arrangement, and he is teiTibly given to repe- 
tition. His book is divided into two parts— the first histor- 
ical, and the second "psychological,” as he chooses to call it ; 
and in the second he goes over much the same ground as m 
the first, with the addition of more personal experiences and 
observations, many of them of very great value to all English 
soldiers wiio really wish to grasp the true principles of theif 
profession. For it must be understood that the current 
notions on the nature of breech-loading fighting in Great 
Britain at the present are almost entirely based on false 
premises; chief amongst which are the three so often com- 
bated in these columns— viz., that the losses in battle were: 
1st, abnormally heavy ; 2d, that they were due exclusively 
to the breech-loader ; and Sd, that experience proved that 
troops could only advance to the attack in extended order. 
Actually every one of these premises is directly contradictCMl 
by facts, and the bulk of German regimental officers who 
w ere eye-witnesses of the events themselves have long been 
aw^nre that it wms so. Only for many and obvious reasons 
they have not chosen to publish these facts to the world. 
Whether they will be grateful to Major Hoenig, I am doubt- 
ful; if they are, they will give proof of great magnanimity. 
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After reading tlie book most carefully, I am inclined to 
believe that the real motive of its publication has been to 
inform the junior officers, who have hitherto had no war ex- 
perience, what the battle-fields of ’TO were really like, and 
thus prevent them from falling into the same errors as we 
Ijave done; and this I should think it was admirably calcu- 
lated to effect, as it strips the gilt off the gingerbread in a 
very wholesome manner. But I will let the author speak for 
hiniself. The introductory portion of the second part is so 
admirable that I give it almost m 

^‘Frederick the Great conquered the armies of half 
Europe, not so much because his tactics were better, as re- 
gards form, than those of his enemies, but because they 
were based on a more thorough appreciation and knowledge 
of the human factor, the soldier. Where he asked too much 
of them, as at Kolin, his grenadiers were swept away in 
spite of their iron discipline, like the 38th Brigade at Mar«- 
la-Tour. The great king was above all things a student of 
humanity, and used to announce his discoveries with a 
straightforward truthfulness that no other general has ever 
excelled. His army was in the full tide of its success wdien 
he wrote to his generals in one of his tactical instructions: 
"The Prussian soldier, taken in the mass, is naturally indo- 
l(‘nt — i. e., does little or nothing on his own initiative, but 
requires to be driven.’ That no one dies willingly, and that 
naturally every one’s chief desire is to preserve his life atid 
avoid danger, is true now as it was then. If one keeps that 
idea before one, it is possible to approximate an idea of what 
may reasonably be expected from the self-sacrifice of the 
individual, and what remains to be done by discipline and 
the example of the officers. This nature of the man must 
indicate the forms which are required to combat this natural 
"indolence.’ 

""The great majority of our men are only impressed by 
deeds, and therefore the king honored every bold action, in 
order to stimulate the emulation and courage of the officers, 
to enable them to react on the men. His successes in the 
attack were based on a recognition of the fact that a check 
in the forward motion is generally synonymous with failurf^ 
Bence he allowed no artificial pauses for rest or to get 
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toeatiij but strove all ke could to avoid them, and sought to 
attain perfection, inspiring the officers with a feeling of 
honor, and developing in them a power of will, which quailed 
before no losses. That was their ‘education/ The moral 
eilect of fire is, as a rule, much greater than the actual losses 
it inflicts, and this is more the case now with magazine rifles 
and high explosive shells than it was then; and that systejii 
of tactics which enables the example of the leaders to do 
most, must still be theoretically the best His frontal 
attacks were even more bloody than any executed against the 
breech-loader, but the iron discipline and the example of the 
leaders triumphed over all. In the main, his principles were 
those of the ^Midsummer-Mghts Dream’ school. The sol- 
dier fired only by 'word of command, and only at the short- 
est ranges, but then with a rapidity hitherto undreamt of 
(five volleys a minute), and every effort was made to keep the 
ranks closed.. But the difference between then and now lay 
in the fact that the prospect of heavy losses was taken into 
account from the first, and every effort made to teach the 
troops to endure them, whereas now the tendency either is 
to consider the individual too much or too little, assuming 
that even on the battle-field he will work with the precision 
of a machine bereft of nerves and their functions- Meckel 
is the exponent of one extreme, and Boguslawski and his 
school of the other; the former making of the company (or 
small unit under an officer) a shooting machine working auto- 
matically under the officer’s control; the latter making de- 
mands on the individual heroism of the man which only an 
army of heroes would be capable of attaining to. But of all 
the factors which condition a man’s actions, self-preserva- 
tion lasts longest; the others melt away sooner or later in 
presence of danger, hut the latter waxes only stronger; and 
if the system of training leads the men to suppose that the 
care of their own life is the primary consideration, and it ivS 
theirs and not their leaders’ to choose when they are to give 
it up, no prospect of success lies before them,” 

Then follow two or three exceedingly interesting pages, 
but a little too tedious for ordinary readers, the gist of which 
is that compromise is the common-sense way out of the diffi- 
culty; utilize the heroism of the individual man as far as it 
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goes, but wlien whistling bullets and shrieking shell splin- 
ters have taken oH the first edge of their gallantrv, be pre- 
pared to back them up bj men trained to follow’ their ofilcej's, 
and train those ofiicers‘as in fact only officers can be traineci 
— vix., by tradition, honor, and strtmglh of character above 
ihe fear of death, 'vvliich wdth short-service soldiers (i. e., 
chvee-year conscripts) is an unattainable ideal. 

As regards the possibility of so training them (tlie 
ofileers), what he says is deserving of close study, particu- 
larly by those wdio have not yet undergone the ordeal by fire. 
First the sense of ^‘responsibility” must be brought home to 
them. This compfcls a man to think and to train himself, 
and fills those wdio have it in them to become leaders with a 
feeling of duty and of confidence in themselves; weaker 
natures are frightened at responsibility. The system of 
training, therefore, should be such as will w’eed tliem out. 
Altliough exceptional strength of 'will is ra]*(\ still a certain 
degree of it can be developed in all men who are not abso- 
lutely vicious or cowardly; and by a course^ of moral train- 
ing like that wdiicli Madame Blavatsky's chelas are said to 
undergo. 

“Only under pressure of re^sponsib^lity will a man put his 
iieart into his work, and responsibility teaches a man .to 
tlrhik, but close thinking is precisely the hardest exertion 
of all, if it be continuous.” Axioms, the truth of which will 
be recognized by all who have ever b(^en through the mill, 
and which seem to have been 'wudtten expressly for the Brit- 
ish army, for the most striking difference one notices be- 
tween our officers and men of the same families and educa- 
tion, but engaged in (avil life, such as barristers, engineers, 
etc., is that the former, though frequently full of informa- 
tion, cannot think, and seem, unable to co-ordinate in their 
minds facts in their relative order of importance- But to 
I'elurn to our author: 

“Responsibility leads to the development of a proper 
feeling of pride, with its concomitant pow^’er of feeling shame; 
and these two together are the most important moral lever 
for overcoming temporary weakness;” and then follow 
passages in his own life almost as remorselessly directed 
as Marie Bashkirtseff in her now celebrated diary discloses 
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lese experiences lie deduces tlie 
ssible for liiiu is possible for nlj 
,jQd tlierefore tliat it is just and 
examples of those who cannot over- 
L,. . i. Again a lesson we would 
, for the knowledge that such piiin.sh* 
ould do much to steel a weakening 
L army only consists of the lowest 
)n, then the officer is evetythnig.^ and 
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and every one was prepared, and actually did do, all that in 
him lay to carry it out; and what we did, equally with what 
we failed to do, shows the extrenie limits of what national 
passion can achieve. For even in peace-time the march 
would have been an exceptional one, and would not have 
been accomplished with so small a percentage of stragglers.^^ 
[Unfortunately, the percentage is not given, but appears to 
have been about 10 per cent, which, considering half the mein 
were reservists, in no training for marching, and in new 
boots, is certainly a very low average.] 

^^But a battle with its thousanddbld dangers, in which 
the life of the individual appears to be directly threatened, 
and each remains constantly under the impression of danger, 
requires a higher grade of will-power. If on the march, the 
quality is iipparent in the determined endurance of hardship ; 
on the battle-field a highei* ^potentiaP is required; the man 
who would march till he dropped cannot be induced to leave 
his protecting shelter and go forward across the bullet-swept 
ground in front of him, either by command or by the most 
daring example; and the sergeant, who through a long ser- 
vice of peace and war has won the reputation of being a brave 
soldier, and who, moreover, is supposed to possess a degree 
of moral superiority, and has been called to the honor of 
carrying the colors of the regiment, those symbols of all mili- 
tary virtues, throws himself flat on the ground the moment 
the eye of his officer is no longer on him, and only for the 


moment will the flag wave above the field when the cry of 


‘Fahne liocliF (‘Raise the colors !0 recalls him for a few sec- 
onds to a sense of his duty — only for a few seconds, for self- 
preservation is the first law of nature, and only heroes can 


break through it. 


“Who would fead troops must be a judge of men, and 
the officer must never forget that tile measurelie applies to 
himself can only be applied to a few of those he leads. Will, 
determination, devotion, and courage, even in the bravest, 
are not always at the same tension. It is not to-day what it 
was yesterday, and changes with a hundred conditions, such 
as the man^s health, state of hunger, etc., a fact which every 
one can ascertain for himself; but it cannot be denied that 
the troops of the 88th Brigade went^into action under the 
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most favorable conditions possioie lur tuc 
these characteristics. But did these suffice to save them 
from defeat and its inevitable consequences. No. Ih ? 
fell back so completely broken that they did 
of defence. Hence it follows that there is a limit to what 
mav be accomplished, even where all these characteristvcs 
are mesent in their highest development, and this 
t^recognized by the leader, so that he learns to limit his 
demands to the attainable, and does not live in a world o 

not hesitate to confess that the impressions of the 

fire we encountered at Mars-la-Tour shook my ^^s 

M oTiths afterwards. Troops who have been through such an 
orS are shaken for a Jg time, both the officers and men. 
Even Skobeleff, to whom none will deny the 
the rarest qualities of personal courage 

made the same admission as to his own command after the 
three-days fighting at the Green Hills at Plevna, and y^ Ms 
loLesdS whole three days fell far short of ours at Mars- 
l‘i Tour (42 per cent against 53 per cent) ; and sober men w 

Kar wU. ^ 

ments. The only courage which can stay is based s® , 
nnd uot the mere expression of physical health a 
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what we all saw from tlie troops was not seen by the general^ 
who had occupied the vei^y spot over which we advanced for 
some time previously? and if he did see it, what steps were 
taken to bring it to our knowledge? 

‘'Judging by what followed, nothing whatever of what 
should and could have been done had been attended to. A 
general who on the maneuver-ground ventured to run his 
head, without previous reconnaissance, against an almost 
unassailable position, occupied by a live-fold numerical 
superiority of men armed with a far superior weapon, would 
at once, and very rightly, have his services dispensed with. 
The excuse that we were making a flank is untenable, for a 
flank attack with such a weak front as was here the case 
w^ould be folly; but a flank attack which, instead of being- 
directed on the enemy^s flank, is really sent in diagonally 
across his front, and so is itself taken in flank, and at the 
same time encounters obstacles in the ground (wire fencing 
and the ravine) which could not have been known or antici- 
pated by the executive officers, can only end as it did in this 
case. But though the whole of this ground had been in our 
bands for the last six hours, not one word of the difficulties 
to be encountered had been allowed to come to our knowl- 
edge; and one is inclined to question all one hears as to the 
way in which our cavalry fulfllled its mission as scouts. But 
failing this knowledge of the ground and the approximate 
strength of the enemy, what premises remained on which 
to base a properly considered tactical operation? But no, 
every one was in too great a hurry. The brigade was sent in 
even before it had completed its deployment; for, as already 
related, on arrival on the ground w(S» stood with our front 
almost perpendicular to the enemy, and were in the act of 
changing front to the right when the order to advance reached 
us, and we moved ofl before completing it” 


PRESENT TACTICAL TENDENCIES IN THE 
GERMAN ARMY. 

In recent letters I have dealt with Major Hoenig’s view^s 
us to the action of the 38th Brigade at Mars-la-Tour, and the 
deductions he draws therefrom, and I trust I have been able 
to enlist the interest, if not the sympathies, of my readers 
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OE Ms side— wiiicli side is, indeed, merely tlie common-sense 
view of the events as they actually occurred, and not the 
theoretical aspect of them as they presented themselves to 
interested ‘'exploiteurs’^ of new fads, who wrote their his- 
tories or chose their facts to fit in with their fads, instead of 
adopting the reverse process. 

Signs are not wanting that the common sense of the 
army is beginning to rebel against the extremely theoretical 
views on tactics that it has been the object of our text-books 
and instructors to cram down our throats; but the danger 
is that, when the inevitable reaction comes, ideas should 
swing to the other extreme and adopt, as recMessly as the 
Other side did before, the extreme views contained in the 
‘‘Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” the translation of which is 
now appearing in the United Sermee Magazine and which, 
to j udge by what one hears around, is being only too readily 
absorbed by those who take an interest in the question. 

I think it may, therefore, be of interest to lay before 
my readers the following precis of a chapter of Major Hoe- 
nig’s new book already referred to, which will give a very 
good idea as to how the matter at present actnally stands 
between two extreme schools in Germany— i. e., how the bulk 
of the army actually interprets their own regulations in the 
light of the teaching of the past. 

xiccording to Major Hoenig, the primary cause of the 
heavy losses incurred during the early battles of the war was 
the failure of the proper responsible authorities to communi- 
cate to the troops the result of the experiments with the 
chassepdt rifles — the consequence of which was that both 
leaders and men entered the campaign with an uncomforta- 
ble feeling of distrust in their own arm, and, according to 
their personal idiosyncrasy, an exaggerated dread of, or con- 
tempt for, the weapon of their adversary. The result was 
[T am not quoting his exact words, hut trying to give the 
spirit of several pages of his book in a sentence], that when 
the bullets began to fly and men to drop at distances of 1,800 
^^<rds and over, a feeling of uncertainty took possession of 
all, and the troops simply ran away in the direction of the 
enemy. The confusion resulting from this style of fighting 
led to enormous avoidable loss, without any adequate return^ 
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and this confusion, being the salient experience of all, was 
seized on by both parties, which presently developed them- 
selves, and which indeed were already in existence to a cer- 
tain extent, and made the basis of two opposing schools of 
tiictics, of which the one argued that the confusion was the 
direct consequence of the breech-loaders’ fire, the other that 
it was the outcome of insufficient steady drill. 

The former school were first in the field, and it is their 
waitings which hitherto have had the widest circulation in 
England — due to the fact that these have been the only ones 
translated, and not to any inherent value in the pamphlets 
themselves. Its chiefest exponents are Boguslawski and 
Keim, with Tallenbach and a host of other writers of lesser 
ability. Their motto is ^^Organized disorder,” an idea they 
borrowed without acknowledgment from an earlier writer, 
who, as far back as 1800, fell into the same mistake with re- 
gard to the tactics of the French Revolution — viz., that troops 
require no compulsion to face fire, but rather enjoy it than 
otherwise. So they may the first half-hour or so, but not at 
the end of a long day’s fighting, or after a couple of re- 
verses. They were good enough to admit that education 
was required to fit them to fight in this fashion; but they 
seem to have built their structure on an ideal type of recruit, 
w^hich one very seldom sees in Prussia or anywhere else. 
Their one idea of carrying through a combat is the develop- 
ment of a superiority of rifle fire by skirmishers enveloping 
the point of attack; and, logically speaking, they would 
not tolerate anywhere within range of the enemy a closed 
body in any form, but all troops behind the fighting line 
should move in rank entire at open intervals — i. e., in the 
form of the line without its spirit. But one has only to pio 
ture to oneself the appearance of a battle-field with even 
100,000 men engaged on either side to see the utter impracti- 
cabilityof the idea. 

The opposite school is represented by Meckel and his fol- 
lowers, and the “Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” though not 
written by him, may be taken as fairly representative of his 
view. And there can be no doubt of the numbers who more 
or less follow him. In fact, he may be considered as the ex- 
ponent of the military Tory party; of all who consider them- 
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selves guardians of tlieold Prussian line traditions; and even 
in Austria lie lias many supporters. I confess to being a 
t)elie\’'er in Mm myself, and consider Hoenig hardly fair iji 
assigning the extreme views of the ^^Dream’^ to Mm — but it 
is just as w^ell to hear the worst that can be said of one's 
party outright: .. 

“This party strives after an ideal too fair for this work- 
aday world, lx is the exact opposite of the former, and I say 
with absolute conviction that it is based on a similar false 
psychological foundation. They will have nothing to say 
to long-distance shooting, and will hear nothing of sldrmisli- 
ihg fire and skirmishing forms on the battle-field; their con- 
ception of fighting is the advance of small units of automata, 
controlled absolutely by an officer, to ranges of 200 to oOO 
yards, and then volley-firing — i. e., they demand the impossi- 
ble from their own point of view. But their demands are 
none the less dangerous because actually impossible; for in 
peace, when the bullets are not flying, their ideal is not only 
possible, but very much the most convenient. The chief 
representatives of this idea have concentrated around the 
Berlin drill-ground, and thence their views have been spread 
as those of men having authority; and if before 1888 war had 
broken upon ns, against a respectable enemy, then we should 
probably have had many bloody lessons to learn — nay, possi- 
bly the Berlin drill-ground might have proved again, as it 
did in 1806, the point of origin of the destruction of the State. 
Every one-sidedness in tactics leads only too surely to stere- 
oiyped attack formations, and these — to defeat; but this 
very one-sidedness has found supporters even amongst men 
who otherwise have given proof of ability and power. Those 
wdio in 1806 bore the blame for the misfortunes of the coun- 
try were neither stupid nor ignorant; they were not even 
hinsoldierly’ ; it was merely their misfortune that there hap- 
pened at the time to be no counter-current of opinion against 
which to test the value of their ideas. 

“It is particularly noticeable that it was precisely 
amongst the very troops whose experiences at St Privat 
ought to have taught them better that these ideas princi- 
pally struck root These very experiences ought to have 
proved to them that there was no short-cut to victory for any 
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one arm alone, but that tlie united action of the two arms, 
artillery and infantry, is requisite to ensure success. In- 
stead, they tried to find the cause of our disasters where the y 
were not — ^viz., in the forms employed, and not in the place ♦ 
where they actually originated, the faulty collective leading 
and adaptation of means to the end in view— and in so doing 
gave themselves ocer into'' the hands of their opponents, the 
Uoguslawski school. 

‘^Between these two divergent ideas there lies, howev 3r, 
a middle way, the principal promoters of which have bem 
Von Scherff, Liebert, and Yon Arnim; these will have noth- 
ing to do with extremes of either class, but desire individual 
fire and individual order for the fighting line, and forms 
vhich are susceptible of command— L e., small columns or 
lines for the troops in rear. They demand, further, a thor- 
ough preliminary reconnaissance of the ground in front, so 
tiiat the most can be made of it for purposes of covered ap- 
proach, and the troops be kept in hand to the last n^oment 
possible. They do not relinquish in advance the possibili- 
ties of distant fire, but still prefer to retain the fire in hand 
as long as possible, in order then to bring its full power to 
bear; and, on the whole, their ideas are covered by the new 
regulations of 1st September, 1888. 

‘Tf anyone will take the maps of the scene of action of 
the Guard Corps and the 38th Brigade at St. Privat and 
Vionville respectively, and follow the course of both fights 
carefully, he will be compelled to admit that, even under 
present and probable future conditions of fire-arms, there is 
no reason to suppose that it would he impossible to bring up 
closed bodies of troops to within 000 yards of the enemy^s 
position; and more we do not, as a rule, require. Worse clr- 
(uimstances and higher requirements can hardly occur or be 
demanded of troops. Only in the case of the 38th Brigade in 
particular, a more reasonable balance of numbers, and amore 
thorough preparation by artillery, wouldbe required; but these 
two conditions fulfilled, there is no reason in the nature of 
things why whole brigades, still under control, should not be 
brought up to the effective range of modern rifles (600 yards), 
but from that point forward all possibility of leading ceases, 
and the result would depend on the courage and dash of the 
ID dividual units themselves. 
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‘‘Witii these two examples before one's ejes, it is possi- 
ble to predict with tolerable certainty the course the struggle 
would take if all close-order forms were abolished, and the 
attempt made to advance 2,000 yards in successive lines of 
skirmishers. Where the front is so limited, there is literally 
no room for the deployment of a sufficient number of rides 
for the fire fight; and to support each other at the proper 
time, the open lines would have to follow each other so 
closely that, with the flat trajectories of modern arms, no 
imactical diminution in the losses would be attained, and the 
difficulty of bringing troops forward without the moral aid 
of the shoulder-to-shoulder f ormation would render thewhole 
mass a rabble impossible to drive forward at all. The men 
would throw themselves down and decline to get up again ; 
and in the end not one man in five would arrive in the shoot- 
ing line; and this reinforcement would neither bring with it 
the necessary impulse for a rush forward, nor even make up 
for the losses already incurred. 

^Tt is not the question of ‘forms’ which is the burning 
one, but rather the handling of the troops of all arms in 
combination, and their employment with due regard to the 
nature of the ground and the momentary condition of things.'’ 

To me it seems that to a considerable extent all three 
schools base themselves too exclusively on the purely in- 
fantry views of a battle, and ignore the point of view of the 
leader in supreme command. To a great extent also they 
shut their eyes to the teachings of the past, and hastily as- 
sume that the type of encounter that took place in 1870 is a 
fixed form, incapable of variation. This I believe to be a 
fundamental error; the form the battles assumed was con- 
ditioned by the want of experience in “battle leading” on 
both sides, which led to the employment of the troops every- 
where in driblets, and nowffiere with any definite purpose, 
and furthermore, by the fact that the French resistance was 
generally broken in what in the Napoleonic era would have 
been tbe preliminary stage of the fight only. For on neither 
side were the battle reserves, even when there were any, put 
into action either for counter-attack or to complete the decis- 
ion. On both sides, but more especially by the French, 
fresh troops were simply frittered away in driblets, causing 
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ittomeiitary fluctuation in the fighting line, so that actuaiir 
llie French resistance was broken down ^vhen the first line 
of trooi)S had carried the position before them. But such 
haphazard leading is not likely to occur again— at any rate, 
it would be unwise in the extreme to count on it 

The result, however, of an encounter between two 
armies, both of which retain large reserves, and intend to 
employ them, will necessarily be that the decision of the 
fight will, as formerly, be brought about by them, and not 
by the first fighting line, and it is quite inconceivable how 
the infantry of these bodies can be employed in any other 
but close-order formations. 

The infantry, therefore, must be trained to meet both 
requirements — viz., to fight in individual order on one day- 
in the first line, and in close order, perhaps, the next as a 
reserve; and the difficulty of combining the two contradic- 
tory requirements is the present stumbling-block in all 
armies, though not, I believe, an insuperable one. 

Again, none of the writers above mentioned seem to 
realize either the moral effect actually produced by the 
artillery in the last war, or the enormous development of its^ 
destructive power relatively to that of the infantry which 
has since taken place. 

If the leader of the three arms thoroughly understands 
his work, the infantry will never be put in until the enemy^s 
resistance has been sufficiently broken to reduce all risk of 
heavy loss to a minimum. If they are, it follows that the 
leader failed in that appreciation of the circumstances which 
is perhaps the greatest of qualities in a general, and the pos- 
session of which in a marked degree really constitutes a man 
a genius. 

Of course, such mistakes must often occur, for the num- 
ber of geniuses available is but small, and in peace-time they 
have but little opportunity to come to tbe front; but, as a 
general rule, it may be taken that the true index to the* char- 
acter and value of a commander is found in the proportion 
the results obtained bear to the losses suffered in gaining 
them, and not, as is too frequently believed, exclusively in 
the biitcher^s bill of one^s own side. 
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THE PHYSIQUE OP EUEOPEAN ARMIES. 

A most interestiBg article to military men is a careful 
comparison of the relatiye improvement or deterioration in 
the physique of the European ai'mies during the last forty 
years, from the pen of Mr. W. M. Gattie. At first sight, see- 
ing that in all countries recruits on joining are duly Tveighed 
and measured, and the results recorded and published, it 
does not seem difficult to settle the question of relative phys- 
ique in a few pages; but, unfortunately, the systems by 
which these measurements are recorded vary so much in 
method that it is a matter of great difficulty to arrive at a 
true conclusion, and Mr. G-attie’s article runs to the imposing 
length of twenty pages, each of which is full of interesting 
facts and observations. Broadly speaking, he considers it 
to be established that in those countries in which universal 
service has lasted for a couple of generations, the figures 
show a marked tendency in the direction of improvement, 
and that, too, in spite of the drain of life on the battle-fields, 
which, how-ever, has been very much less than he appears to 
be aware of. In our own army, not based on universal ser- 
vice, there has been a slight deterioration, though far less 
than those who talk of the service going to the dogs, etc., 
would have us believe; but it would seem that the army as 
a whole is a fair reflex of the classes from which it is re- 
■ cruited, and that actually the stature of the lower classes has 
been decreasing, and the cause of this decrease he assigns 
to be the growth of the large towns and manufactures hav- 
ing drained the agricultural communities. 

Prom the last report of the British Army Medical De- 
partment it appears that the average height of the recruits 
finally approved for service is 5 feet 5.8 inches, and average 
weight 9 stone 2 pounds. According to the Fr ench statistics, 
the average height of the Frenchman at twenty years of age 
is 6 feet 4J inches, the minimum height for enlistment is 5 
feet Of inch, and the percentage of rejections for insufficient 
stature has been gradually falling. 

In Germany, where the minimum height is 5 feet 1 4-5 
inches, the percentage of rejections under the same head has 
also been falling steadily, and the average height of recruits 
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passed into the service is 5 feet 5| inches/with a weight of 9 
stone 12 pounds, the average height of the race appearing to 
be 5 feet 6| inches; but the measiirenients from which Mr. 
Gattie derives this figure seem to us hardly sufficient to war- 
rant this conclusion. We should be inclined to put it lower. 

In Austria-Hungary the percentage of rejections is also 
falling, and the average height of all the diverse nationali- 
ties that go to make up the empire, between the ages of 
twenty to twenty-two, is 5 feet 5i inches. In Italy the aver- 
age height of the conscript is 5 feet 4| inches, and the same 
decrease in rejections is also noticeable, and the Russian 
statistics, though less full and scarcely trustworthy, point to 
similar conclusions. 

^^It seems then,’^ to quote Mr. Gattie’s words, ^^that, so 
far as statistics are available, or may be accepted as a guide, 
there is a general tendency on the Continent towards physical 
improvement At any rate, there are no such serious indica- 
tions in the opposite direction as those which have caused 
natural disquietude in this country. The fact has to be 
faced, that while the physique of the English army is deteri- 
orating under influences already considered, the material 
from which foreign armies are drawn is%on the whole better 
and morevigorous; and this, be it renremberedjhas come about 
in spite of tremendous wars in which every Continental power 
of thefirst rank has sacrificedmuch of the flower of itsyouth.’^ 
This improvement he attributes to the healthy effects of th# 
three years’ training undergone by every healthy representa- 
tive of the nations under the colors, and urges that, since we 
cannot have conscription, it would be as w'ell to introduce 
some course of physical training into the board school cur- 
riculum — which has actually to some extent been already 
done. 

It seems to us, however, that Mr. Gattie has gone rather 
ahead of his facts. “ Though as regards Germany, in which 
country the liability to service has been in force for the last 
eighty years, it is fair to attribute the universal improve- 
ment in physique — ^which is, we think we may say, univer- 
sally admitted — ^to the action of this cause; yet in no other 
country in Europe has universal liability to service been law 
long enough to allow of an opinion being formed. The earli- 
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est children of the first batch of recruits enlisted under the 
new act can, nowhere except in Italy, have as yet reached 
the age of twenty. Previous to 1870, conscription with sub- 
stitutes was the order of the day, and under that system the 
flower of the race everywhere escaped, whilst the long-ser- 
vice men, and particularly the substitutes, had vices of their 
own not likely to make them fathers of healthy children. As 
to the drain of the wars above referred to, from 1815 to July, 
1870, though exact statistics, except in the case of Prussia 
proper, are wanting, it is not possible that the nation lost 
more than 25,000 possible fathers; and though other coun- 
tries suffered more severely, still in no case did the death 
rate assume very alarming proportions. 

'Ihough universal liability to service seems to us an unat- 
tainable ideal in our own countryj still it is interesting to 
note where we would stand in the scale if we had ih The 
Biutish Association fixes the average stature of the typical 
Englishman at 5 feet 7| inches, with chest girth of 361 inches. 
;and w'eight of 10 stone 10 pounds; and since this is the aver- 
age of men who havef never undergone any exceptional culti- 
vation of their physique, it seems only reasonahle to suppose 
that an army recrnil^d only from the best men, and able to 
afford a percentage of rejections for physical unfitness higher 
tlian any other country can do, would he able to improve 
very markedly on their figures, which even hy themselves 
§how us to be normally a considerably taller and broader 
set of men than any others on the Continent There is, 
therefore, no real ground for the pessimism which most 
readers of Mr. Gattie’s article are likely to carry away with 
them. 

THE WEAPON OE THE MAN. 

In the history of the 2d ^^Leib” Hussar Regiment of the 
Prussian army in the war of 1870, 1 have come across a curi- 
ous instance of the absurdity of basing tactics or formations 
primarily on the nature of the weapon, and not on that of the 
man who handles it This regiment formed part of the 4th 
Cavalry Division, and at the end of September formed the 
extreme advance of the army then engaged in investing Paris. 
Its nearest cavalry supports lay some three marches in its 
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rear, tlie infantry still further, and in its front the first Army 
of the Loire was gathering round and about Orleans. As the 
eneniy developed more and more enterprise, two battalions 
of Bavarian infantry were detached to its support; other- 
wise it had to rely on its own resources, and even these sup- 
porters had to be extended over an exceedingly wide front; 
so much so that, when on the morning of the 5th October its 
Dutposts were driven in by a brisk attack of the enemy, it 
could only muster 1 battalion of infantry, 10 horse artillery 
guns, and 2 brigades of cavalry, but the actual fighting only 
fell on one of these two brigades. Against a hostile force of 
12 battalions, 12 squadrons, and 18 guns, amongst which 
were several African battalions and some other regular 
troops, including all the cavalry, it held its own for three 
hours, then quietly withdrew for a co^lple of miles, and 
after having been under the fire of all three batteries and of 
dense swarms of skirmishers on a plain which afforded prac- 
tically no cover whatever, its losses for the day amounted to 
only 5 wounded and 19 missing, 4 horses killed and 6 wounded. 
The number of missing is accounted for by the fact that 
a Bavarian infantry picket was surprised in the night and 
mostly captured. The method of fighting adopted is of in- 
terest, for it does not often happen that cavalry alone is 
called on to face such overwhelming odds. The site of the 
notion was a gently sloping plain, falling towards the Prus- 
sians. Their right rested on viHoo-e of Boissay, occu- 
pied by a company of Bavarians, and next to it stood the 
guns and their escort of one squadron, mostly thrown 
out as skirmishers well to the flank. In rear of the center, 
the village of Foury on the Orleans road was held by two 
more companies of Bavarians, and their fourth company 
lield a small house on the railway embankment which ran 
north and south, parallel with the road, and between which 
und Boissay, on a front of some 2,000 yards, the line was 
held only by cavalry skirmishers; beyond the railway the 
line was continued by more skirmishers backed by two closed 
squadrons." The French infantry fired away as hard as they 
could, and made numerous forward movements, whilst the 
^uns on both sides indulged in an artillery duel, the French, 
however, sending a few shells at the closed squadrons in rear, 
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one of wliicli accounted for three-fifths of the total loss. The 
inethod of fighting was the old-fashioned one for cayalry skir- 
rnishers— viz.j riding in circles, indiYidually firing their car- 
bines from time to time, and behind them the closed squad- 
rons kept on the move to distract the enemy's aim. As for 
■armament, the Prussian needle-gun carbine was a perfect 
beast of a weapon, short, clumsy, and certainly not capable 
of accurate fire at 400 yards range. The French, both cav- 
alry and infantry, were armed throughout with chassepots, 
abundantly supplied with ammunition, with which they kept 
up a fire over the wAole ground in their front up to a distance 
of over 2,000 yards. At one moment they began to come too 
close up to the gunners, when a troop of the escort and a few 
skirmishers charged the advancing swarm and rolled them 
completely up, and the attemx)t was not renewed for about 
an hour. On the other flank the skirmishers, finding the 
French could not hit them; grew bolder and bolder, and gal- 
loped close up to them, actually succeeding in forcing them^ 
back for some little distance, and bagging several of them. To 
•drive them off, six squadrons of cavalry were brought up, but 
the Hussars wanted no better chance, and with the three 
squadrons at hand prepared to charge them ; but the French 
halted, wheeled about, and retired, and the Prussians in turn 
had to go back under a heavy fire, by which, however, only 
one horse wms slightly grazed just enough to draw blood, 
Novr these French troops were fresh, well fed and equipped, 
and contained some excellent material and devoted officers. 
They were certainly very far removed from the condition 
of utter mental and bodily prostration to which in process of 
time even the best troops may be ultimately reduced. Yet, 
as we have seen, they could hit nothing at all, and even if we 
assume the present repeater to be double as effective as the 
chassej)6t — which is hardly the case — and double the losses 
accordingly, the result is still ludicrously small. No doubt 
against attacking infantry they would have made a better 
show, as these preseryt necessarily a more stationary target, 
but even in that case it is impossible to believe that it would 
have made much difference whether the attacking troops had 
stood two deep or four deep, or one pace apart or three. But 
the whole essence of leading lies in not committing either 
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infantry or cavalry, till tlie artillery ire lias induced an equals 
if not a greater, degree of prostration in tlie enemy. Where 
circumstances press for a decision, and since in any case it 
is never possible to make certain of your adversary's condi- 
tion, then, as a principle for all decisive attacks, march to 
meet him with your leading troops in such a formation that 
they can at any moment develop their utmost man-killing 
power, and those in rear in whatever sized column or line 
best suits either the ground or their state of discipline, but 
never let fear of the enemy’s bullets influence your choice* 
This would give us, according to the quality of the troops, 
either single rank with elbow-room or ordinary two-deep line 
for the leading troops^ and line or company column for the 
rearward ones. 

But to expose the hopelessness of the position adopted 
by the official British school — i. e., those whose duty it is to 
train the future staff and leaders — let me here adduce in com- 
parison the fire-power possessed by the good old Brown Bess 
of former days. It will be readily granted that wdien there 
were no sights to be fumbled with, and firing was all done at 
point-blank ranges, its effect w^as likely to be much greater 
than now^adays, when to open at 1,000 yards and forget to put 
down the sights as the enemy advances, destroys all hope of 
hits on the foremost fighting line, the one on which the decis- 
ion depends. But the actual number of bullets delivered 
per yard run of the usual formations in those bygone days 
was at least as great as that delivered in the same time by 
the extended lines and weapons in use in the*^ Franco-German 
war. There were two forms of fire then employed. In the 
first the troops standing four deep (this w^'as about 1T30) 
formed eight deep as we now form fours. There was thus 
a man’s breadth between the files. The leadingfiie fired and 
countermarched through the interval; No. 2 stepped up 
and delivered his fire, and followed No. 1, and so on through- 
out the file; and in this way the rapidity of fire was brought 
up to 12 and even 16 rounds per yard run of front 

The other method, which was principally developed by 
Frederick, and was a consequence of the iron ramrods, was 
half-company volleys three deep, five and even six to the 
minute, which gave something over 15 rounds per minute. 
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since tlie space allowed in the ranks was only 22 inches. It 
is only fair to add that this hre left inuch to he desired on 
the score of accuracy ; hut in this respect it could never be as 
bad as it is at present, for, after all, the bullets fell witli inan- 
kllling f or(ie somewhere w:ithin an area 500 yards deep at the 
outside, instead of within one of 2,500 or niore, as with the 
chassepots. The muskets also in Prussia were purposely 
made heavy at the muzzle to keep them down, and si)ecial 
precautions were made to train the men mechanically to keep 
their muzzles low. 

Put at all times since the days of Marlhorougli, the fire- 
]iOwer of the line, when that line consisted of steady troops, 
lias been sufficient to mow down their opponents with one 
single volley. The problem has always been, on the one 
hand, to keep the men steady; on the otlier, to insure that the 
enemy was not steady at the moment of attack. This must 
not be understood as a pleading for the old weapons back 
again; such a thing would be ridiculous, for the first and 
greatest object to be kept before one is, that the soldier should 
hav(‘ confidenee that he is as well if not better arimnl than 
his anragonist the point again being, not the nature of the 
weapon in itself, but its effect on the mental condition of 
the man. 

1 hearing the above in mind, it is interesting to contrast 
the conduct of the 4th Cavalry Division on this occasion with 
tliat of our own 15th Hussars and other Prussian and Aus- 
trian squadrons in 1T92-98 under somewhat similar circum- 
stances. On the 17th Reydember, 1702, some 1,500 Prussian 
Hnssaivs with horse artillery guns charged and routed some 
10,000 French troo])s under General Ohazot, and at Villiers 
en Cou(*he. on 24th April of the following year, Austrians 
and 200 sabers of the British 15th Hussars, then Light Dra- 
goons, broke 10,(}00 French with -who stood to re- 

ceive them in an immense scpiare. They killed 000, caydured 
400, and brought in 5 guns. At Cateau Cambresis, two days 
subseqmmtly, an Austrian regiment and 0 squadrons of Brit- 
ish cavalry broke and disyiersed a French corps of 27,000 in- 
fantry, destroying some 8,000 and capturing 22 guns, and in 
a second charge the same day, made by four British and two 
Austrian squadrons, another 
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loss of 1,000 men and 10 guns, the total loss for the caTalry 
on the day being 16 officers and 380 men; and it must be 
remembered there is strong reason for supposing that the 
moral of these troops thus beaten was of a higher order 
than that of the French in *1870, Many other instances 
might be quoted, Rossbach amongst others. But I cannot 
help belieying that if in 1870 the spirit of the Prussian cav- 
alry has not been broken by the constant iteration of the 
^^cavairy cannot charge unshaken infantry’^ and the exag- 
gerated reports as to the power of the new weapons, they 
would have gone for the whole French division before them 
on this day and exterminated them with a loss on their side 
wliieli would certainly not have exceeded that of ourselves 
and the Austrians alluded to. Of course the duty of the 4th 
Cavalry Division was to see, and not to light, but eonipare 
the moral advantages that such a success would have en- 
tailed. As it wuis, the French reported a vietory, magniflied 
tlie weak Bavarian battalion by 10, did the same for the giins 
and cavalry, and thus succeeded in raising the spirits of 
tlieir new levies behind enormously, whereas a dashing 
cliarge would have served the purpose of the Intelligence 
Staft* as well, or even better, and liaTe established such a ter- 
ror that the French would never have ventured into the open 
again, and all tlie fighting round Artenay, Coulmiers, Beaii- 
geney, etc., with the heavy losses it entailed, have been 
S])ared on both sides. As it was, one single charge, made by 
a troop of only say 25 to 30 sabers, sufficed to roll up a wdiole 
line of skirmishers and keep them quiet for a couple of hours. 
What might not liave been expected from the attack of eight 
or twelve squadrons appearing suddenly on the French rear? 
And there vvas no reason why they should not have availed 
themselves of their superior mobility to troll right round the 
entoiy, and thus cut him off from all support, for the ground 
actually favored such an operation. But, with the exception 
of the 1st Cruard Dragoons, enterprise on the battle-field wms 
not a sin to be laid to the charge of the Prussian cavalry. 


In the above-mentioned book an attempt has been made 
to present in tabular form the performances, losses, and av’^er- 
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age work and endurance of the horses during the campaign 
of 1870, and in spite, of the dreariness of the iigiires, the data 
thus afforded should be of such value as a standard for cav- 
alry officers and the staffs of higher commands generally that 
I venture to submit them fo my readers. 

1 1 The regiment was present on the field during the follow- 

ing general actions, some of which lasted for two days, — -viz., 
Worth, Beaumont, Sedan, the two battles round Orleans, 
and at Le Mans, — ^and, including minor engagements, its de- 
tachments crossed swords with the enemy on 71 days, on 12 
of which it came under artillery fire. 

Its total losses were: killed 1 officer and 19 men, 
i wounded 2 officers,, and 23 men missing, captured by the ene- 

my 4 officers and 47 men, and died of sickness 1 officer and 29 
men. Of horses it lost 37 killed, 38 w^ouiided, 51 missing, and 
I 138 broke down and had to be destroyed. The average 

strength of the squadrons throughout the campaign was 
^ maintained at 96 sabers and the marching-ont strength 114. 

' It eai>tured 1 gun, 34 ammunition and other wagons, 9,016 

1 prisoiiers, and 111 horses. In all it marched 2,072 miles, its 

average peiMiiarching da, y being 17 miles. The longest day’s 
niarchfor thewiiole regiment wms 41 miles, for a single squad- 
ron 54 miles and for a patrol 104 miles. The average for the 
regiment of hours under saddle daily was 9.5, the longest 
j time without unsaddling \vas 76 hours, and the total nuinber 

; of rounds unaccounted for — i. e., expended — ”Was 4,080, of 

w’liich only about 53 per cent were actually fired in action. 
IJiifortunately, there is no means of estimating the losses it 
inflicted on the enemy during the whole campaign, but since « 
they more than once broke up bands of Franctireiirs, and 
gave no quarter, the total amount must have been consider- 
ahle ; and as regards their owm somewhat high figure of ^^^jiis- 
siug,” this is accounted for by the loss of a very strong offi- 
^ ^ cer’s patrol, whidi was left behind and forgotten by the army, 

and being foTl‘e<l to take shelter in an old castle by bands of 
armed inhabitants and National Guards, was eventually 
forced to surrender. 

I ' As to the endurance of the horses, the following point 

deserves to be noticed. After the first few weeks of the cam- 
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paign, tlianks to the abundant food and constant exercise, 
they actually improved in condition, and whereas at first 
seyeral cases of sores on the withers occurred, indicating, 
falling olf in condition, none w^ere registered in the latter 
months, but several %vere noted under the rear half of the 
right fan of the saddle; but the curious thing is that the car- 
bine wars not carried as with us, but in the so-called Namaqua 
bucket in front of the right thigh, so that the usual explana- 
tion for a sore in this position will not apply. Altogether, 
180 cases of sore back were reported in the whole six-months, 
campaign, or 33 per cent of all the horses, but only 9 per cent 
had to be specially treated; the others w’’ere ridden through- 
out, their cases being met by altering the folding of the 
blanket; 5(5 per cent of all the horses went through the cam- 
paign without a day’s sickness, and 72 per cent of the East 
Prussians, but the general average w^as brought dowui by 
the horses under 7 years old, and the few horses bought or 
captured in the country, many of wiiom, particularly those 
with a Percheron strain, had to be destroyed for fever in the 
feet There w^ere further, 17 cases of debility, 25 of colic, 
and 7 horses w^ere burnt to death by a fire breaking out in 
their stable. 

Only 25 per cent of the 5-y ear-olds stood the wmrk, and 
the best lot were those rising 11 years, of wiiom 76 per cent 
went through the whole six months without trouble, and even 
the oldest horses of 18 years and upwards bore the wmrk 
well There were actually two of 22 years of age, one of 
whom w^as killed in action, but the other, though ridden by 
one of the boldest scouts in the regiment, never w^ent sick for 
a day. 

^ MINOR TACTICAL DAY AT ALDERSHOT. 

Eor some years past it has been the custom to devote a 
day each wa^ek to exercising the commanding officers and 
senior field officers in the management of a small body of 
their owm or of all three arms according to their seniority 
and skill. As I first remember them, there used to be a good 
deal of farce about them, but of late, especially under Sir 



Evelyn Wood, they have come to be very searching examina- 
tions for the officer in eoinmand, indeed affording verj- con- 
siderable scope for the display of soldierly talent, and for the 
nervous and inefficient even better opportunities for them to 
convict themselves of worthlessness. Perhaps a detail de- 
scription of one of these days will prove of interest to my 
readers, seeing that one by one all officers of British regi- 
ments may expect to come under the same harrow. 

On the 2d of June a force consisting of the 19th Hussars 
and a battery of Royal Horse Artillery was ordered to parade 
at Government House at S:30 a. m., under the command of 
the senior major of the regiment Here it was met by Sir 
Evelyn Wood and the statf, the latter augmented for the 
day by some 30 held officers to act as umpires, and a number 
of orderly officers, and the whole were then taken out at a 
trot some miles into the country, where they were halted, and 
the scheme for the day^s wmrk first Issued. The opposing 
force had been moved off with the same ignorance of its des- 
tination in another direction. I had attached myself to the 
Hussars and Horse Artillery. We halted just south of the 
village of Cove, and under corer of the embankment of the 
main line, Southwestern Railway— i. e., Basingstoke, Farn- 
boroiigh. Here the general and special ideas Avere issued, 
and on them the officer in eonimand of the detachment had to 
issue his orders. The general idea ran as follows: 
flanking column of an invading army hearing, Avhen biv- 
ouacked near Farnborougb, that its main body has been de- 
feated and is falling back, retires to the southward, and is 
followed by a cavalry force moAung from Reading.’^ And the 
special idea for the Northern or Red force ran, near as I 
can recall it: ‘‘The enemy is retiring, under cover of a line 
of outposts, along the canal, A large magazine is said to 
exist about a mile south of the Queen’s Pavilion. Break 
through, find out what is going on, and capture the maga- 
zine.’^ Actually the line of outposts ran from the gas works 
bridge close to the Southwestern Aldershot Branch, to Pond- 
tail bridge to the westward; whetmer this information was 
given T forget, but, in any case, the other crossings beyond 
the above limits Avere too far distant to come witMn the 
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scope of the day’s work. The canal throughout was consid- 
ered as unfordablCj though^ as a fact, one can ride through 
itanywhere. 

The country round Aldershot is so generally known in 
the servke that much description of it is unnecessary. The 
ground we were to operate over is traversed from north to 
south the Bagshot-Farnham road, and from east to west 
by the canal, over w^hich th^re are in all six bridges — viz., 
the gas works on the east, the iron bridge in the south camp, 
Aldershot wharf bridge on the main road, Eelmoor bridge a 
mile to the westward, ISForris Hill bridge crossing the canal, 
which here runs in a deep cutting at a height of some 20 feet 
above the water level, and finally. Pondtail bridge, about 
three miles west of the main road. East of the Bagshot road 
the conditions for the movement of mounted troops are so 
unfavorable that practically that side of the ground may be 
left out of account, and all interest centered on the wharf 
bridge and to the westward. The wharf bridge can be ap- 
proached under cover to within a few yards; on the other 
hand, being on the main road, it wns the most likely to be 
best prepared for defence. Eelmoor bridge is in a re-enter- 
ing angle as regards the enemy, and its approaches offer very 
little cover. IN'orris Hill bridge can be reached with a mini- 
mum of exposure, for a big wood comes right down to the 
canal, completely hiding all movements, but at the sametime 
the length of the bridge and the depth of the cutting render 
it very easy to defend; and last of all, Pondtail bridge is 
about equally bad for attack or defence, and is so far off the 
main objective that one would only choose it as a last resort. 

How the matter actually presented itself to the com- 
manding officer I have, of course, no means of knowing, but 
to me it appeared somewhat in the following manner : The 
enemy is beaten and in retreat. How much beaten the indi- 
cations along the road we are supposed to come would have 
enabled me to judge. My best chance is to press him hard, 
and, if possible, seize a bridge before he has thought of barri- 
cading it. The ground %ast of the road is, from the map. 
decidedly unfavorable; and would, moreover, lead to too 
great a dispersion of my force. I will therefore send tv’-o 
troops (we were working with four per squadron) to each of 
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the bridges westward of the main road and including the lat- 
ter, as fast as they can travel, and Avith the remaining tAVO 
squadrons form up in readiness under cover at the north end 
of CoAm Ooinmon, that being the point from which all the 
roads radiate. As regards the artillery, tAvo guns are 
enough to demolish any average barricade, therefore tAVO 
shall go doAvn the main road, tAVO shall take Eelmoor bridge 
under lire from the ridge Avhich divides Cove Common 
(range about 1,200 yards), and two shall go with the inachine- 
gun to the high ground north of Morris bridge, from Avhence 
they can either take Pondtail in reverse, or, if necessary, be 
used at short range to blow in the barricade Avliich Ave may 
expect to find at Norris bridge. With average luck, wm ought 
to rush one if not tAvo of the four, and in any case the enemy's 
attention Avill be distracted all round, and the reports I re- 
ceiA' e Avill enable me to judge against Avhich to mass the bulk 
of my force. 

Probably on service the ofiicer in command Avould have 
acted in this manner, but umpires are more difficult to deal 
with than an enemy, and this scheme is a little too unortho- 
dox to risk one's peace-time reputation on, though, as far as 
I can judge, the chief uini)ire. Sir Evelyn Wood, Avould have 
appreciated it. What actually happened Avas that small 
officers’ patrols were sent to each bridge, and Norris bridge 
only wms honored with a whole troop, the main body and 
guns being drawn up in readiness at the north end of Cove 
Common. I rode with the scouts up to the v^harf bridge, 
and could only admire the -way they wmrked; no reasonable 
fault could be found Avith them, and they Avere keen and took 
an interest in Avdiat they wmre doing. But some of the dis- 
tances Avere considerable, and nearly an hour and a half 
elapsed before all the reports A\^ere in, and the main body be- 
gan to moA-'e in the direction of Norris bridge. 

Personally I stuck to the Umpire staff, wiiich proceeded 
to gallop across the plain toAvards Eelmoor, the general far 
in advance and the remainder spread ontany where, according 
to the speed of their horses. We wqre a large body, but pre- 
sented no conceivableresemblancetoaformed body of troops. 
Nevertheless, the enemy mistook us for caAmlry, and at 
about 600 yards opened a heavy fire on us, from which, how- 
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eyerj had we really been a squadroiij we could have got 
ample shelter behind a low undulation that ran out from the 
canal about 250 yards in front of the bridge. Part of the 
picket had been very well placed in a small copse which 
gutted out of the bank on our side of the bridge, and its siip- 
I)ort was under cover close at hand, where they were entirely 
safe from mounted men; nevertheless they were so flurried 
by our approach that at the critical moment, when we were 
within 150 yards or so of them, they bolted out of the copse 
across the bridge and left it comx>letely open to us, running 
away up the slope beyond in no sort of order or formation. 
There was a very young otflcer in command, who nobly stuck 
to his post, and who, on being asked for an explanation, said 
we had been taken for cavalry. He had orders to hold out 
as long as his animunition lasted; that had been expended, 
and so he had fallen back. Poor young chap! he was the 
victim of circumstances. Yet, if Sandhurst education were 
not a farce, he ought to have known better than this. But 
one hardly knows what to say of the oflicer in command of 
the support for not hurrying up and telling him of his mis- 
take, for had he been alert he must have seen it, and the 
suj)port was not 200 yards distant. As for the men, I never 
saw such a disorderly mob in my life; they straggled away 
by twos and threes in no kind of order, and finally stood 
about on the top of the hill like so many yokels at a country 
chase. 

However, having heard the explanation, we cantered on 
to Norris bridge, and here I elected to stay, expecting al ways 
the chief blow to be delivered here. When I arrived the state 
of affairs was as follow^s: The bridge wns held by a com- 
pany of tlxe Scottish Rifles, who had arrived on the spot sim- 
ultaneously with the Hussar troops. No umpire being pres- 
ent, the tw'O officers had met amicably and had agreed to dif- 
fer. The infantry man declined to give way, and under the 
circumstances the cavalry man could not charge over his 
body. So he dismounted a portion of his men, and the two 
sides exchanged a lively fire. The trees here are well grown 
and come close up to the edge of the cutting, which is lined 
on both sides by banks, giving excellent cover. The road, 
after crossing the bridge, runs straight for about 30 yards 
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on the cavalry side, and tlien bends sharp round to the east- 
ward; and on it there is room to form a whole regiment un- 
der cover. To the westward there is a clearing up to the 
edge of the high ground, affording ample room for a battery 
facing towards Pondtail, and the fringe of trees bordering 
the canal is sufficiently thick to shelter any troops on the 
clearing from fire from the south hank of the canal A track 
coming from the north runs into the main road across the 
bridge just at the above-mentioned corner of the main road, 
and affords access to the clearing. 

We had hardly been at the bridge for more than a few 
minutes when we heard a battery galloping down this track. 
The leading gun just came in sight for a moment, and then 
wheeled sharp to its right to come into position, against 
Pondtail. In turning it was under fire of the infantry for per- 
haps 1(1 seconds, and would luobably at that short range, 
barely 50 yards, have lost half its team. It was put out of 
action by the umpire, and I think rightly. But the remain- 
ing five were not seen at all, and came into action taking 
Pondtail in reverse at most effective range. This bridge, I 
may mention, stands up well above the plain, aiul would not 
have been tenable for ff re minutes; the line of retreat of the 
infantry was also completely exposed. For the moment 
the position of the artillery seemed almost ridiculous, for 
here they were firing due west, whilst immediately to the 
north and not 100 yards distant a company of inlantry was 
firing into their left rear, but on dismounting, and looking 
along the rifle barrels, we found that the aforesaid screen of 
trees was actually dense enough to stop all but a chance bul- 
let, so it was decided that the guns could remain in action. 
Meanwhile we were unaware that the officer cominanding 
the detachment had changed his plan, and was actually mov- 
ing with the bulk of his force on Pondtail, reinforcing the 
troop at Norris bridge only with the remainder of its squad- 
ron. We had seen this reinforcement come up, but in the 
wood could not estimate its strength, and were every mo- 
ment expecting a couple of guns to be turned on the barri- 
cade, which was indicated by some bits of furze, and then a 
rush to be made, either by the dismounted men, who now 
appeared to outnumber the very weak company, or by the 
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leading squadron mounted, down the road, either course 
seeming feasible. The cavalry then sent a messenger to the 
umpire to know whether the barricade the infantry claimed 
to have made could be considered ^^jumpable’’ or not, and 
points out that both sides had arrived simultaneously, and 
he had had the road under fire ever since. The infantry, on 
the other hand, claimed to have cut down some fairly big 
trees on either side of the road and to have entangled them. 
So they were asked to produce their tools, and then it turned 
out that they had nothing but their sword bayonets, the little 
10-inch things they now carry, and they were asked to show 
how they could chop down the trees without exposing them- 
selves, and it was found they could not do so, so the point 
was given against them. We then remained momentarily 
expecting the rush, which, however, did not cpme, and then, it 
being 12 noon and the infantry having orders to retire at 
that hour, their officer drew ofi; his little command in the 
neatest possible manner without showing a hand, and only 
just in time, for meanwhile Pondtail had been forced, and the 
cavalry patrols were already appearing on his flank. The 
bridge now lay completely open, and still there was no move- 
ment on the part of the cavalry. The situation was too ridic- 
ulous, but exceedingly real. Fully ten minutes must have 
elapsed before they began to suspect anything, and then 
probably it was the movement of the spectators which awoke 
suspicion.*^ Then at last half a dozen scouts dashed over the 
bridge, and began to examine the coverts, and their aston- 
ished faces, when they found no enemy even within sight, 
Tvere a most amusing study. 

Meanwffiile Pondtail bridge had been carried, I learnt 
afterwards, in good style, with little exposure and much dash, 
and the infantry were retreating towards Cocked Hat Wood, 
over a stretch of marshy ground, dry enough for them to pass, 
but impracticable for cavalry. Having crossed it they 
turned and opened fire on the leading squadron, which at- 
tempted to follow over the same ground, but with no ground 
scouts. They were just on the edge of the bog, and in an- 
other moment would have been ’hopelessly in it, when the 
infantry, armed with magazine rifles and all the latest im- 
provements, turned tail suddenly and ran, and the chief urn- 
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pire at once put them out of action. The remainder of the 
regiment stuck to the road leading to the steeplechase course, 
trying to get right round the infantry and cut them off. 

The squadron at Norris bridge had now come across, 
and with it the battery. The latter came into action on the 
southern edge of the Norris Hill plateau, directing their fire 
on the retreating infantry, who were seeking to gain the 
cover of the copses which border the Long Valley. But the 
enemy^s gunners had also been bn the lookout, and the 
moment our battery appeared, they opened on them with 
shrapnel from Jubilee Hill, and at a known range, and in all 
probability would have wiped out our guns before they 
could come into action. At this period, I regret to say, the 
squadron immediately on the spot departe'd from its cavalry 
traditions, and ^opted the r61e of mounted infantry, pursu- 
ing only with fire; and this was all the more blameworthy, 
for the infantry in front of them seemed completely out of 
hand. However, they kept driving them back straight up 
towards Chestnut Copse and west of Long Hill. At the same 
time the main body of^'the Hussars appeared on the two hills 
in the center of the course, known respectively as Tweedledee 
and Tweedledum, converging also on the w'estern edge of 
Chestnut Copse, into which a couple of companies of infantry 
had thrown themselves. The ground in front was extremely 
difficult for the cavalry, as a stream comes down from the 
northwest edge of the copse and is passable only at three 
bridges, broad enough for perhaps a front of fours. Accord- 
ingly they dismounted, and for afewminutesa finefightraged. 
It seemed to me that here they lost a great opportunity. It 
w^as impossible to charge the w^estern edge of the copse, for^ 
apart from the difficulty of breaking into the w^ood itself, the 
steeplechase coursehere runs in a 10-foot cutting rightacross 
the front of it; it was* equally impossible for the infantry to 
break out for any offensive movement wmrth speaking of, 
for they were too few in number, and the edge of the wood 
was under the fire of the. Hussars’ machine-gun, which was 
cleverly posted and not liable to distant artillery fire. Un- 
der these circumstances, it wmald have been best not to dis- 
mount at all, but to move along the reverse slope of Tweedle- 
dee, and crossing the stream by one of the bridges, join the 
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detached squadron, now rapidij coming up in a concentric 
attack on the retreating right wing of the enemy, and then 
follow on into the Long Valley, towards the supposed maga-' 
zine at the Pavilion. What did happen, however, was this: 
After a few minutes' dismounted fire, the main body of the 
regiment mounted, and tried to charge Chestnut Copse, but 
only about a squadron found sutticient room, the others be- 
ing crowded out towards the stream and a good deal delayed ; 
but the one squadron which did charge forgot again to send 
out ground scouts, and had to pull up on the edge of the 
steeplechase cutting under a crushing fire at 100 yards range 
and cross it singly as best they could ; they must have been 
utterly annihiiated. The detached squadron, having missed 
half a dozen chances of mopping up the infantry of the right 
wing, and having allowed them to get into reasonable posi- 
tion, eventually decided to charge, and, having not more than 
300 yards of open to cross, would probably iiavo succeeded 
very well, as they had only some 80 rifles to face, for the re- 
mainder could not be brought fo bear on them, and just as 
they had halted, the two squadrons of the center which had 
been delayed also charged into the melee. The cavalry 
would have succeeded beyond a doubt, but at least a whole 
squadron would have been sacrificed, and this was also the 
chief umpire^.s view. However, the day was not over yet. 
There yet remained the right wing of the infantry and the 
battery to beat, and the officer commanding the detachment 
received orders to go on with three squadrons and do the 
best he could. The problem was a very difficult one, for the 
enemy held a very strong position on Jubilee Hill, and appar- 
ently there was not a scraj} of cover for the cavalry across 
the whole of the valley. But looking forward wlien^ they 
were drawn up, one could see that the shoulder of the hill 
projected beyond their alignment on their right, and if this 
could be gained the last four hundred yards of the advance 
would be made in a dead angle, but to gain it the whole of 
the Long Valley had to be crossed. 

The horse battery, which had meanwhile trotted up, 
came into action on the neck of Long Hill between Chestnut 
Copse and Cocked Hat Wood, and the regiment moved off to 
the left under cover of the ridge. Presently they emerged 
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from behind the wood in column of troops^ and, galloping/ 
wheeled into line and advanced a sliort diMance, then 
wheeled into half-column to gain the shelter of the above- 
mentioned shoulder, then into line again and delivered their 
eharge. 1 rode in the rear rank for the last half-mile, and 
noted that the guns could not see us at all, and we could only 
see a few of the white helmets of the infantry, till we came 
over the brow not loO yards away from them. It was the 
sort of charge that cannot bedecided about in peace; it might 
or might not have succeeded. In the first place, it wmiild be 
exceedingly likely that, under the strain of the artillery fire 
on their front, the appearance of the Cavalry from behind 
Cocked Hat Wood might have passed unnoticed, and, at any 
rate, the guns could not have changed front right back with 
sufficient rapidit.y, and whether the infantry saw^ them or not, 
the flank movement across the valley was made at ton long 
a range and they moved too fast for fire to have had much 
effect. Fiirtlier, the infantry w’ere by supposition part of a 
beaten force, and had just seen half a battalion of their own 
side vvd|)ed out, and, ffnally, the infantry actually were so 
flurried that they forgot to init down their sight s, all of wdiich 
points were brought out by the umpires in tlieir reports to 
.Sir Evelyn." 

But nothing throughout the day struck me more than 
the improvement in the umpiring, and particularly the fair- 
ness and tlioroughness of the chief umpire (Sir Evelyn). As 
an instance, 1 wuuild quotcv wffiat occurred at the charge of 
the left squadron on the infantry outside of Chestnut Copse. 

When Sir Evelyn arrived, two companies of infantry were on 
the edge of the ridge, against which the cavalry had advanced 
one squadron only ; the other two w^ere still crossing the 
stream in the hollows The infantry claimed to have out- 
numbered the cava If y, hut Sir E velyn pointed out that, in 
the first place, one company was not facing the direction from 
wdiich the cavalry had come at all, and, in the second, that 
he had himself noted the company doubling up the slope of 
the hill at the instant the cavalry halted. Then he turned 
to the other company, and asked how^ many rounds they had 
fired, and they promptly answered ^Tive/’ Howev€u% he 
proceeded to cross-examine them, and called attention to the 
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• empty cartridge-cases at tlieir feet, and brought the figure 
down to two. As the company was about 60 strong, this 
gave about 120 bullets delivered, and he cannot be consid- 
ered as over-biased in favor of the cavalry, for he assigned 
them a loss of 20 horses, which would be remarkably good 
shooting for broken troops on the battle-field. Ten years 
ago the cavalry would have been put out of action on the spot 
without a moment’s hesitation, and they have good reason 
to be thankful for the progress thus far made; but the harm 
done then is still very evident, for half the officers are perma- 
nently ^iiinked” by the unipires,and thus a half-hearted, daw-- 
dling style of w-ork results, which, by leaving the troops ex- 
posed to fire ten times longer than is necessary, w^ould lead 
to far heavier losses in the long run. Only a few days before, 
with another regiment at a similar day, ^ve had an instance 
of thiii An outpost screen had also to be broken through, 
and this time the line wns so w’eak in itself, and so badly 
taken up, that the whole regiment might have dashed through 
some copses without incurring the fire of more than a dozen 
rifles, and that only momentarily as they moved from cover 
to cover. Instead of doing so, wffiole squadrons w^ere dis- 
mounted to skirmish with them, and ample time thus af- 
forded to the enemy to bring up his supporters, which, how’- 
ever, he neglected to do. 

Really to appreciate all that has been done, it is neces- 
sary to recall the state of things that existed some seven or 
eight years ago ; and I have one tecollection by me that as 
yet I have never put on paper. It ‘ was the occasion of a 
grand rehearsal for a prince, of a divisional day. A north- 
ern army, represented by the wiiole of the division, w’as to 
attack a skeleton enemy furnished by the Royal Engineers, 
the depot battery^, Royal Horse Artillery, and a squadron of 
the 4th Dragoon Guards, who w'ere to take up a position 
across the spurs of Cmsar’s Camp from the Pavilion to Out- 
ridden Copse, an annex of Chestnut Cox)se, so often men- 
tioned above. Things w'ere already so far improved that the 
exact position to be taken up w'as left to the enemy, 
and had to be reconnoitered and fixed by the cavalry 
first; and the skeletons made clever use of the slight 
latitude allow^ed them, and took up their ground remarkably 
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skillfull j, not a man being visible from the front. But even 
before the day begaUj treachery of a very base description 
was at work. A class of Army Signalleiss, who had nothing 
to do with the pperations, took up their stand on Hungry 
Hill, from whence they could see into our position in reverse, 
and began signalling all our detail arrangements over our 
heads to confederates in the attacking force. But they had 
reckoned without their hosts. A sergeant of the telegraph 
troop, hapx)ening‘ to look that way, read some of their nies- 
sages, and rex^orted them to one of his officers, who, taking 
with him some half-dozen of his mounted men, stalked the 
party most skillfully, and made thmn all prisoners, and, tak- 
ing their hags, signalled on his own account tha,t we had en- 
tirely changed our front. This somewdiat habbergasted the 
enemy, and the cavalry really had to clear up the matter 
themselves. For this x}urpose the whole cavalry Iftugade 
left the shelter of the copses near the club-house, and trotted 
up in line of quarter-column of squadrons at close interval, 
with half a dozen hgiiting patrols out on their front and 
flank, but not more than 100 yards digtant from their main 
body. In this order they trotted slowly towards us, and 
halted not 500 yards from our line, of which they could see 
nothing at all. ]\[oanwhile our squadron of 4th Dragoon 
Guards on our left had been stalking them most skillfully 
down a hollow, and had arrived well on their flank, and then 
wiieeling into line, charged straight at them, catching them at 
the halt. The brigadier rode up to the squadron leader per- 
fectly furious, andasked him, so the story went, what thedevil 
he meant by charging him at the halt. To which the officer re- 
plied by reminding him that only a few days before the gen- 
eral had quoted Frederick the Great’s remark that ^^any 
officer wiio allowed himself to be attacked at the halt should 
be immediately cashiered.” This so annoyed the general 
that he sounded ‘Troops about,” and trotted back with his 
whole command to wdiere he came from. A long interval 
now ensued, during which the staff, we were afterwards told, 
endeavored to induce him to go back and try again. At 
length tliey succeeded in mollifying him, and the brigade 
again appeared, this time with their flank a little better pro- 
tected. But again, when they reached the same spot, they 
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halted, and for some never-explained reason the regiments 
wheeled to their right, and began to proceed at a walk along 
our front, and as they did so, we opened fire on them at bare- 
ly 400 yards range. This was too much for them, and they 
broke into a trot, and then into a gallop, piirsiied by volley 
after volley. As they crossed the Long Valley, a squadron 
of mounted drivers of the Royal Engineers troops issued out 
on their flank, and j>ursiied them with yells of derision over 
Long Hill and out of sight What became of them after- 
wards whenever knew. 

As for the rest of the day, there w^as nothin g pa rticulaiiy 
remarkable about it, and need not be dwelt on further, my 
only object being to afford some standard by wiiieli to judge 
the progress the cavalry havemade. Much, veryniuch,yetre- 
mains to he done, but at present there is no reason to fear 
that things can ever relapse into their former condition. Our 
system is yet far from perfect, but, in spite of its faults, it is 
wmrkiiig in the right direction, and if once wa^ could get down 
to the root of the matter, and by the adoption of the company 
and squadron system train our young officers more as practi- 
cal men than as mere theoreticians, onr progress would be 
ten times more rapid. Biich as it is, liow^ever, ^ve ow^e it to 
book teaching, and cannot therefore be surprised if our prog- 
ress is slow, but once let practice and theory go hand in 
hand, and the strides we shonld make wa>uld, I firmly believe, 
render us soon a match for the best troops in the w’orld, for, 
I repeat it again, onr raw" material, wdiether for men or offi- 
cers, is superior in innate quickness and intelligence for w"ar 
to any in Europe. 

For fear, however, lest wm should grow" too confident 
from the above eomparison, I w"ill add fii‘st one incident to 
show what a Prussian emck regiment can yet do, and one, I 
fancy, it wull be hard to beat. Two French officters of cav- 
alry w’ent over to Germany to see how^ things w"ere looking, 
and were sent down to the 13th Uhlans, then commanded by 
Von Rosenberg, the most perfect horseman and horsemaster 
in the army, to have thmr eyes opened. They w^ere taken 
dowm to a bridge leading over a railway wdiich here crossed 
the plain. To the south of them and some 600 yards distant 
lay a dense x>ine wood. To the north a skeleton enemy wms 
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seen approacliiiig. A couple of scouts stood on or near tlie 
railway, wliicli here ran on an embankment enclosed by two 
fair post-and-rails, the drop to the northward being niiieh the 
most considerable, about 80 feet The scouts signalled the 
approach of the eneiii^", and suddenly out of the wood 
emerged Von Rosenberg with a couple of his squadrons, can- 
I tered across the intervening space, jumped the first post-and- 

rails, clambered up on the embankment, slithered (excuse 
the expression) down the other side and took the second 
obstacle, and then, after a moment's check to steady his men, 
delivered his charge within 250 yards of the last-mentioned 
fence. And the Frenchmen rode home sadder and wiser 
men. I once saw tlie King’s Dragoon Guards cross a cut- 
ting of the Grand Trunk Road near Lawreneepore station 
under almost equally difficult conditions, hut I should like 
to see a few more such instances before I become too cock-a- 
hoop, and I confess the 19th Hussars have rather inclined 
me that way. 

VOrX^NTEER FIELD DAY AT 

A combined field day of Regulars and Voliinteers took 
place in the Long Valley on IVednesday last. The total 
number of men on parade must have been nearly 12,000 rifies, 
800 sabers, and 9 batteries, and for these tlie ground was all 
too small, so that numerons apparent mistakes may be 
written off at once, as not due to the fault of any one in par- 
ticular. There was no particular strategic idea. The de- 
fenders occupied the line of Long Hill, Bourley, with strong 
advanced ])osts and artillery, and had prepared behind— i. e., 
to the westward — a strong entrenched position on the slope 
of Tweediedee and Tweedledum, the left flank resting on the 
North Horns, and against them the assailants advanced con- 
centrically, the bulk of their forces in the center and right 
Wheii I reached the ground, I found the fight in progress. 
On tlie slopes south of the Pavilion, the attacking artillery 
was in action; and their first line of infantry had reached 
the crest of Eebnoor plateau, overlooking the Long Valley 
and extending in a semicircle along the edge of the broken 
ground as far as Miles Hill. The atmospheric conditions 
were very singular, not foggy, but a singular liajce made the 
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movemeut of troops, especially those in gray or red, almost 
invisible at a distance of a few hundred yards, and hence I 
can only speak, of what happened within a narrow limit 
around me. As 1 rode up to the fighting line, which was 
pretty dense, about a man to the pace, they were exchanging 
volleys with the defenders in Cocked Hat Wood and on Long 
Hill. The fire was fairly controlled, and the volleys fell 
fairly round — range, but not direction, being given by the 
officers. The actual distance to the enemy was only 400 
yards, but the order was, as far down the line as I could hear, 
invariably ^^at 800 yards,’’ etc., but as the men did not adjust 
their sights, probably this would not have signified; yet a 
very simple rule exists for ascertaining the range at this dis- 
tance approximately — viz., that at 400 yards the fore-sight 
of the Martini Henry, when looked at from tlie shoulder, ex- 
actly covers the height of an average man, but no one ap- 
.peared aware of it. The supports were moving up in ex- 
tended hies, Ihough out of siglit of the enemy, and i^resently 
halted and knelt down about 300 yards in rear. I may men- 
tion tliat the plateau falls eastward, away fi*om the enemy, 
just about parallel with the trajectory of the ride at this 
range, and consequently would have been swept by a hail of 
shot against which nothing could live in actual practice, yet 
there was excellent cover for all within the limit of my sight 
not 150 yards farther to the rear. Further back on my way 
up T had seen t he woods about the Pavilion craniined with 
reserves, and further to the right I could see the white heh 
niMs, but not the bodies, of a whole regiment enfilading the 
position of the defenders, who showed a reckless courage in 
exposing themselves to our fire. I*resently, to save ammuni- 
tion probably, the firing on our side ceased, while the guns 
away on the high ground to the south continued their work 
of pr(q)aration. The fighting line about where I stood was 
entirely composed of Volunteers, and these lay and lolled 
about on the ground wilhout any semblance of discipline 
whatever; movst of them laid their rifles on the ground, and, 
with their backs turned to the enemy, refreshed themselves, 
mostly with nnwholesome-looking apples. 

At length, after a wmary wait, during which I was every 
' minute getting more and more disgusted with our much- 
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vaunted citizen soldiery, the advance was ordered, and the 
whole line rose and moved doAvn into the valley, followed by 
supports and a second line, which w^as also in extended order 
of some kind. Thanks to the conformation of the ground, 
about 200 yards further wmuld haA^e carried thein into a dead 
angle, in w'iiich they could haA-e collected in numbers and 
then rushed the opposite hill — but instead, on reaching the 
foot of the slope, they commenced an advance by rushes, fir- 
ing again; and then ensued a scene of disorder worse than 
anything I have ever A^dtnessed. Notwithstanding that the 
enemy had already given up their position, the men fired all 
they could, 1 am bound to admit, in an approach to volleys — 
the idea wms evidently there, but the execution lacked finish. 
The small echelons rushing forAvard lost their direction, and 
the rear fired into them, the machine-guns dragged by men 
seriously hampered and delayed the movement, causing the 
line to assume a still more irregular appearance, and the fol- 
loAving line assumed the most extraordinary shapes, so that 
at length the A^ilole looked like two flattened-out W^s, touch- 
ing each other at the apices, A\ith supports dotted in between. 
Two companies iinmediately at my feet, in second line, 
wheeled up, and tlirew themselvtis into a shallow nullah,, 
facing so that, had they fired, they would have enfiladed both 
first and second line for about SCO yards; fortunately, they 
did not put in the last touch, by actually doing so. All this, 
of course, took time— perhaps ten minutes in place of tAVO, all 
that Avas necessary — ‘Wdiicli, hov^mA^er, as no enemy was in 
sight, was not of much consequence. At length they 
reached the crest of the hill and the further edges of the ad- 
jacent copses, and brought a heavy fire on the defenders be- 
yond, and again an intetA^al occurred. I then rode over to 
the defenders, Avhom I found in an entrenched position, the 
entrenchments being indicated by screens.^^^ A obstacle in 
the shape of a stream Avith dense clumps of gorse on either 
side defended the front, and this was SAvept by the fire of two, 
and in -some cases CA^eii three, indicated tiers of trenches, 
which for the most part were exceedingly badly placed, so 
that the men in the rearmost ones must have infallibly blown 
olf the heads of the defenders of the front ones. Generally 
speaking, the way in which ttoops, even Regulars, fired over 
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eaeli otker s Iieads was something appalling to witness. It is 
admittedly bad enough to have shells flying 10 feet over one, 
though the chance of a premature burst is not 1 in 500, 
but the thought of thousands of Juinpy infantrymen pulling 
their triggers behind one’s back is one to make even the bold- 
est tremble. It must also be pointed out that to place tiers 
of trenches one behind the other and only a few feet verti- 
cally above one another is to offer the opposing artillery 
the best possible kind of target, one, in fact, that they can’t 
miss— this whether ordinary or smokeless powder is used; 
but with the latter, even if the trenches can be sufficiently 
separated to prevent one acting as the stop-butt for the shells 
meant for the other. The responsibility of placing troops 
in the advanced one would be almost too great for practical 
men to contemplate, for with every movement behind them 
clearly seen, it would be impossible to sup|>ort or relieve 
them, still more so to evacuate them during daylight. But 
their employment (i. e., of their trenches) is bad in any case, 
for there is no one defined line on which to concentrate re- 
sistance, and wdien the assault comes on the men fall back 
on the next, overrunning its defenders and masking their 
fi.re and frequently carrying them all away in panic confu- 
sion. As will l^e seen, we had an instance of this sort of 
thing this very day, even though no bullets were flying 

Meanwhile the second line had closed under cover of 
Long Hill on the first, and presumably the gunners were sup- 
posed to be at wmck, but I could see only one battery in action 
on the right flank of the attacking force, from wdience, too. a 
battalion of Highlanders were advancing, taking every rea- 
sonable advantage of cover, but they would probably have 
been suffering unendurably from the long-range volleys; 
their supporting line was firing over their heads. At last 
the signal for the assault was given, and the second line came 
over the brow of Long Hill and through the copses, leaving 
the first, who had originally captured the advance position 
lying dowm, and in this there was nothing to criticise; the 
assaulting troops have done their duty when they have 
reached the further limit of the position they have captured, 
and all operations beyond should be intrusted to fresh bodies. 
The fresh line came on two deep in a tolerably dense line; 
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wliether it was meant to be “line,” or was merely a crowded 
extending formation, was not quite evident. Tliey bad 
about 450 yards to cross, and covered tbe first 150 at the ordi- 
nary quick time; tlxen they broke into a double, and tben 
riisbed forward as bard as they could go, the fastest run- 
ners coming to the front. When they reaebed the obstacle 
wbicb covered the position, portions baited and opened fire, 
but the bulk bad instinctively closed in tow^ards tbe few prac- 
ticable passages, and continued to race up bill, tailing off 
more and more as tbe pace began to tell, but no following 
line appeared..to back them up, and tbe gimners, wbo ougbt 
to bav'e supported this extreme effort with every available 
gun at case-shot nuige, and for whose action Long Hill of- 
fered a splendid position, were conspicuous only by their ab- 
sence. The Highlanders, too, dashed forward on the dank, 
and tbe defenders were well nigh surrounded. For a few 
minutes a teiTific fire raged all I'ound, and the smoke out- 
sbrouded iwerything, and then tbe “cease fire- ’ sounded. 

Tbe assault might or might not have succeeded. All 
depended on tbe extent and tborougbness of tbe artillery 
preparation, but of this it was impossible to form an opinion, 
l)ecause tbe insufiiciency of tbe number of blank rounds 
alloAved them did not admit of their fire being indicated, and 
owing to the absence of tbe smoke-clouds this fire would have 
created, and to tbe curious haze already mentioned, it was 
impossible to say wlietber they were or were not in action 
at the time. But if it bad succeeded, it would have been in 
spite of, and not in consequence of, tbe superior leading. 
Brave men may achieve tbe impossible, but only at the cost 
of heavy losses, and it is tbe speci|il purpose of tbe mechan- 
ism of attack, Avbicb is something totally different to any nor- 
mal attack formation, to render success with a, minimum of 
sacrifice passible; but of a true coinprebension of this mech- 
anism there Avas no trace ap])arent 

Tbe scheme altogether appeared too ambitious and too 
wide-reaching, tbe sort of thing that w^ben yon know before- 
hand exactly what force you have opposing you, may be ven- 
tured on, but which not even the most reckless leader would 
dare to attempt with the class of information generally ob- 
tainable in actual A\%ar ; and seeing what sacrifices to reality 
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the limitations of time and space entailed, it seems to me 
that the opportunity could have been utilized to more instruc- 
tional adyantage for the Volunteers than was actually the 
case, by limiting the programme to a direct frontal attack of 
a division acting between others in the line of battle, and 
therefore precluded from extending its front. Y ou do not in 
war know beforehand delinitely that you will be acting on 
the olfensive, and the enemy defending; you may both start 
with the same intention, and even the existence of an en- 
trenched line, which might have been signalled from the cap- 
tive balloon which was conspicuous above the heads of the 
assailants throughout- the day, would not have been quite 
evidence enough to justify the assumption that the adversary 
had definitely renounced his intention of attacking. As it 
wns, the position when both sides faced each other across 
the Long Yalley was equally advantageous to the offensive 
of both, and a dashing charge of cavalry, for which there was 
ample opportunity at the time when, as above described, the 
advancing force was in such confusion, would have been a 
fitting prelude to an advance of the whole of their force, and 
w-ould probably have resulted in the assailants^ army being 
cut in two, for they ultimately .held a line 2,500 yards in ex- 
tent with a force which could hardly have exceeded 8,000 
rities, barely enough for a decisive assault on about half of it 
Yotwithstandingthe limitations of space for actual fight- 
ing, the ground offered almost ideal conditions for an in- 
fantry offensive, and the numbers available being considera- 
bly in excess of what one usually has to deal with at Aider- 
shot, was an additional reason for giving the staff' an oppor- 
tunity of handling them in what is the most difficult manner, 
thus teaching them how to meet these difficulties, instead of 
setting them an easier task bynllo wing them to ignore them. 
Leaving the artillery to act as best they could from the high 
ground to southward on the spurs of Huiigr;^ Hill, the in- 
fantry might have been formed on the parade of the South 
Camp and its roads, two brigades side by side and the third 
in reserve. The cavalry having established the fact that tlie 
enemy held Long Hill, the leading battalions should rapidly 
have advanced and occupied the further edges of the copses 
east of Eelmoor plateau and prepared them for defence in 
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Tlew of possible eventAialties. Here tliey have re- 

mained for the duration of the artillery duel and preparation, 
hidden from sight, but secure that, if the result of the artil- 
lery duel fell out against them, no body of troops could hope 
to face their fire down the slope of the plateau dipping 
towards them at point-blank range, without preparation by 
artillery, and for this the ground olfered no facility. As tlie 
moment for the attack approached, xjicked skirmishers at I- 
paces interval, more in the nature of ground scouts with 
officers from the leading companies, might have wmrked their 
way up the slope to the edge of the plateau and marked the 
best alignment. Then, when the signal to advance came, the 
leading companies, crossing the marshy hollow at the foot of 
the cox)ses as best they conld, should have front formed at 
the halt and then advanced in close-order line with the utmost 
possible discipline, only extending to open files, and dashing 
forward with a rush to the selected position, as they came 
in sight of the enemy. Actually even the su])])orts moved 
extended up this slope, though not a man of them could bc^ 
seen from the front, and this extended order used on such 
an occasion only shows how utterly its true raison (I etre is 
misunderstood. • 

Within 400 yards of one another no troops with modern 
arms can exist stationary for five minutes; therefore, as the 
first line opened fire, a second should have been leaving the 
copses in support, advancing likewise in close order with ex- 
treme discipline, but not extending at all, as they wmnld not 
be required to fire. Their arrival within 50 yards of the 
first line should have been the signal for the former to dash 
forward at full speed to gain the dead angle of Long Hill, 
and under the circumstances of the ground, the second line 
Miight have followed at the double, both lines leaving their 
machine-guns on the ridges to fire over their heads, and a 
couple of hatteries should have galloped up to support them, 
more for the moral effect than anything else, w^hilst the re- 
mainder kept up their shrapnel fire to the last moment possi- 
ble. In the dead angle so often referred to, the assaulting 
troops could have rested and regained their wind, wffiilst the 
third followed up towmrds the position they evacuated, and 
then, if the ensuing rush of the first and second failed, and, 
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as in that case they should have been, they were charged 
by cavalry, they would have been in a position to receive both 
them and the cavalry. If, as actually happened, the enemy 
evacuated the position, the following lines should have 
moved up, every available battery ^‘alloped up, and the at- 
tack been ultimately delivered by as many successive lines 
as there were available. Such an attack would have thor- 
oughly met the conditions of the case, and would have given 
every one engaged in it, from the highest to lowest, an idea of 
whattiu^dilficultiesofhandlingtrdops actually are, <n’en with- 
out the bullets flying, and no man engaged in it but would 
have left the ground with a conviction of the absolute neces- 
sity for the maintenance of order, and the certainty that in 
(dose order only is such maintenance possible in rear of the 
actual fighting line. 

The march-])ast which followed calls for but little re- 
mark. The cavalry and Eoyal Horse Artillery looked as they 
always do on these occasions, as long as, at any rate, the 
former contine tlmirpacetoawalk. The 4th Dragoon Guards, 
who have only recently joiiuKl at the camp, are a particularly 
fiiie-lookiug S(d of men. I have known then now for several 
years, but never sawthem better, and, as far as can be judged, 
when going by in squadrons the horses are excellent, only I 
will reserve my flnal opinion on this head till T have seen 
them rank-past. In spite of the undeniable hard work and 
exposure entailed by last week’s cavalry campaign down 
about Woolrner, during which the weather was very unfavor- 
able, none of the horses throughout looked any the worse, 
and indeed for the most part wm^e actually in better fighting 
condition than in their usual state of over-fatness. The 
mounted infantry were unfortunate (uiough to give their 
op])onents an occlusion for laughter: the first two companies 
went by very creditably, but in front of the third an officer’s 
horse turned restive, and the troop-horses immediately fol- 
lowing him became unsteady, finally the wdiole of the center 
halted, and their riders, without spurs apparently, could not 
induce them to move forward, so that the wings swung for- 
ward crescent-wise, and for a few moments the disorder was 
disgraceful, and the whole column in rear threatened to be 
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checked. Fortunately, the animals yielded to a certain 
amount of bad language, and resumed their progress before 
the check had run back to the saluting base. 

Of the infantry all, one can say is that they were evi- 
dently doing their b(^*st. In the old days it may have been 
possible to drill men to go by like a wall at the shoulder, but 
well carried back; but the task is beyond the power of our 
recruit battalions in England, and their evident straining to 
succeed only increased the painful impression of the whole. 
The moment, however, they came to the slope, their appear- 
ance changed wonderfully; they recovered the normal bal- 
ance of men in motion and swung along keeping better dress- 
ing than they actually had done on the passing line, in spite 
of their painstaking efforts and niggling short stei)s. The 
shoulder both in the ^‘long’’ and ‘^sliort” manual exercise 
should be abolished, and the men allowed to niarch-i)ast at 
the slope instead ; they would then be fit to compare with any 
troops in Europe in this respect, which at present they cer- 
tainly are not. 

The Volunteers did not make on me such a favorable im- 
pression as at Wimbledon; the truth is, they had been out 
under arms a little too long, and though physically the work 
had been light, they could no longer keep their attention 
fixed on the matter in hand. They tried, too, one could see 
that, but they did not all try together, and many of the 
faces looked quite dazed, and mentally weary. In physique 
many of the companies were tall, and one or two remarkably 
w^ell set up, but as a body they were conspicuously hollow- 
chested, and, man for ‘man, the ^^puny weaklings,^^ as the 
papers delight in calling our Regular battalions, would have 
knocked their heads off in a service of fist encounters with 
perfect ease; the Regular recruit may not be the ideal type 
of manhood when you first get him, but a few months of phys- 
ical drill and gymnasium do t^onders for him. Whilst on 
this topic, I may call attention to the far too exalted ideas of 
the physical development of our race at the age at which we 
' take our recruits, that many people appear to hold. Sand- 
hurst cadets, chosen from the pick of the upper middle class, 
ought to be a fair tyiie of our best, yet, turning to the aver- 
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age measurements of their senior division, given in last 
month’s number of the Royal Military College Magazine,, I 
find all they can boast of in average age — IS years 11.71 
months; height, 5 feet S inches; weight, 10 stone; chest, 
34 6-8 inches; forearm, 10-^* inches; upper arm, 11^ inches. 
If, after several months’ gymnastics and training of all kinds, 
the pick of the country cannot do better than that, how can 
we expect a higher average of chest measurement and 
weight, the only two factors that really signify, from the 
classes from which our recruits as a body are mostly taken? 

Whilst writing the above, the August number of the 
Journal of the United Service Institution has just come to 
hand, and I find in it two excellent articles: one by Capt. 
(Irierson on the German maneuvers, the other a prdcis of the 
last published opinion^ of Bronsart von Schellendorf on the 
modern infantry combat, which latter is of altogether excep- 
tional interest on account of the part its author has had in 
the evolution of the new German infantry regulations, and 
his consistent opposition to the extreme school of extended- 
order fanatics. Briefly, his views may be summed up as ex- 
tended order in the fighting line, not to reduce but to inflict 
loss, and rigid discipline, and close order in the rear and no 
normal attack formation at any price. As soon as I obtain a 
copy of the original I hope to send a more detailed account. 

FIELD DAY AT ALDERSHOT. 

In order to have as fresh an impression as possible on 
my mind of the present state of efficiency of our troops at 
Aldershot, to guide me in making comparisons with the 
French and German ones I am just starting to see, I attended 
a big field daypf opposing forces held last week on the ground 
behind the Staff College betw^een the Windsor ride on the 
north and the Bagshot Blackw^'ater road to the south. Every 
Sandhurst cadet, still more every Staff College eVere,, has had 
to survey this tract of ground, so I need waste but few words 
. on description. Briefly, the plateau of the Bagshot sands 
runs north andsouth fromabout the Jolly Farmer, and throws 
off two broad, flat-topped spurs to the westward, between 
which flow the two arms of the Wish, which, within the area 
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under consideration, are separated "by a projecting tongue 
of land, with very steep sides, known as Saddleback Eidge. 
To the east the ground is densely wooded, and to the west 
it is covered with heather and patches of fir scrub, whilst 
the main arm of the Wish — i. e., the most northerly — is 
fringed with birch, beech, and osiers of about ten years^ 
growth. The heather is full of holes, and the conditions 
generally most unfavorable for mounted troops or infantry 
in close-order formation. The attacking force, supposed to 
have been detached from the main body of an army moving 
on London, consisted of 2 cavalry regiments, 1 horse and 3 
held batteries, and 2 brigades of infantry, one of 3 and the 
other of 4 battalions. The defenders had 1 regiment of cav- 
alry, 1 mounted infantry regiment, 1 horse and 3 field bat- 
teries, and 44 * battalions of infantryjn 2 brigades. Their 
m^ders were not to ^^precipitate an engagement, but if at- 
tacked to fall back, as slowly as possible consistently with 
safety, making your final stand on the danger flag-stafi hill, 
E. M. 0. rifles range, where supports will reach you at 
12:15p.m.'^ 

The outposts were being driven in as I arrived on the 
ground from the southward, and reaching the edge of the 
plateau looking northward I saw the white helmets of the 
enemy’s infantry lining the edge of the slopes south of the 
Windsor ride, with their batteries apparently dispersed 
along the whole front, and only a few yards in rear of their 
infantry. 

Four batteries on the attacking side were already in 
action, at 1,600 yards, and at that distance should have exter- 
minated their dispersed opponent in half an hour. On my 
right several battalions could be seen and heard moving down 
through the woods to the eastward; in front of the artillery, 
a single battalion with a small detachment, a weak company, 
a little in advance and to the flank, perhaps 100 yards away 
from its main body, was moving obliquely up the. reverse 
slope of Saddleback Hill, and further away to the left, the 
Hussars of the defenders were skirmishing with our Dra- 
goons, who showed a considerable want of enterprise and go, 
for the Hussars were south of Saddleback Hill and could see 
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all tliat was going on under its cover, and presently took a 
sharp advantage of it, bringing a troox> up, under cover, to 
the extreme ^westerly point of the ridge, and charging downi 
on the battalion and detaciiment already referred to. The 
caanlry had not 100 jnrds to cover, and only received the 
infantry fire in the act of pulling up. No very great result 
could have been expected, but its effect must have seriously 
shaken the confidence of the infantry, who, in view of the 
proximity of their own cavalry in overwhelming force, had a 
right almost to assume themselves secure from such annoy- 
ance. This episode led to a short halt, wdiilst the umpires 
came to a decision wdiicli was favorable to the Hussars, and 
then the latter, free again to act, swung round tlie hill, and 
charged right down upon the flank and rear of another party 
of infantry belonging to the advance guard, wiiicli had Just 
opened fire on the bulk of tlie Hussar regiiuent, who were 
retiring across their front before the advance of our cavalry 
brigade, who had at last been stung into action. The 
whole scene wms for a moment very confused and hard to un- 
ravel, but it is so instructive an instance of how luck favors 
boldness, and W’ant of enterprise is punished, that I cannot 
help pursuing it further. The assailants’ cavalry, being in 
great superiority of charging force,— viz., the 4th Dragoon 
Guards, lieavies, and the 5th Dragoon Guards, Lancers,— 
should have pushed boldly forwmrd and driven the Hussars 
in at the very first - the latter would then have had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing behind Saddleback Hill, and under its cover 
the whole force might then have been massed for the attack. 
Their failure to do this gave the Hussars their chance, and 
had it been real,— after riding down and dispersitig the in- 
fantry they first came on,— they would have wheeled up to 
retire, and have fallen on tlie rear of the second body some 
ten minutes sooner than they actually did, and in the confu- 
sion they created the regiment itself might have trotted 
across the front of the infantry unnoticed. As it was, the 
halt for the umpires’ decision made them too late, and the 
regiment would have been half destroyed already before the 
flank and rear attack took effect. 

Meanwhile the Dragoons, w^ho up to this time had been 
Justifying tbeir origin by dismounted action, had been com- 
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ing oil, and I am boiiiul to admit that, eoiisideriiig the 
infamous nature of the ground, their advance in line of squad- 
ron columns was excellent, but, as is usuallj the case, one 
mistake too often entails another, and they fell into a new 
trap. Had they charged ten minutes sooner, they would have 
had room to do so etfectually, and if the HusKsars had stood, 
would have wiped them out by weight and numbers without 
interference on the part of the infantry and artillery behind, 
for the ridge would have hidden them from sight, and all 
the defenders would have seen would have been the strag- 
glers and riderless horses tailing over the hill; hut as it was, 
when they rcaiched the crest of the ridge the Hussars were 
already safe behind the Wish, the wooded and boggy edges 
of which they had promptly lined with dismounted men, who 
poured a heavy fire into the would-be pursuers at about 250 
yards range, whilst the infantry and artillery from the main 
position, by their increased liveliness, appeared to be over- 
whelming them with volleys and shrapnel at not more than 
1, 000 yards. Under these cireuinstances, nothing remained 
but to halt and go back, and this was accordiiigly done. How 
many in real warfare would have recrossed the hill it is hard 
to say — very few, I should imagine. The cavalry scrim- 
mage over, there was time to turn one’s attention to the 
other arms, and this is about what I saw: The original ad- 
vance guard had lined the wooded margin of the Wish, gnd 
the first supporting lineswerebeingbroughtup to strengthen 
it. One of these, a red-coated battalion, advanced for some 
distance in excellent order, considering the ground, in two- 
deep line, and I was already congratulating myself on seeing 
common sense applied at last, when at the critical moment, 
and within 500 yards of the enemy, it suddenly went ^^fours 
left” and proceeded across his front. What is to be hoped 
for from commanding officers capable of such an action? To 
my left rear, a strong battalion of the Cameronians were 
coming up the reverse slope of the hill in excellent order in 
quarter-column. As they approached the top they halted 
by a sign from their leader, and by another deployed into 
line without noise or confusion. They were thoroughly alert 
and in hand; the deployment completed, they doubled over 
the ridge and down to the cover of the copses below them. 
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This was done in excellent style, and actually would not 
have cost them a man, for I found out afterwards that the 
artillery and infantry on the other side had overestimated 
the range by 1,000 yards on a total of 800. The same remark 
api}lies to the advance of the artillery which now took place. 
With considerable difficulty, but with undeniable skill, they 
had been brought down the almost precipitous slopes of the 
plateau on which they were first in action, and then, having 
re-established their order, had wheeled outwards in column 
of subdivisions, and attacked Saddleback Hill by the two 
roads leading to its two ends. This entailed their galloping 
along the top of the ridge in full view of the enemy to get 
room to come into action — risky proceeding, but one which, 
as it hapj)ened, would have passed unpunished, for, as above 
mentioned, the enemy were firing far over their heads, and 
by good luck they themselves opened fire with the correct 
range to start with. I may add that my information as to 
wdiat went on on the other side was obtained by prearrange- 
ment with a friend, and that w^e after w^'ards checked the dis- 
tances by the 6-inch ordnance map. Two othenpoints struck 
me -with regard to this artillery position; one was that the 
ridge was so narrow in one place tha’t one out of the three 
batteries that came across could not have fired more than a 
single round, as, even with the brake on, the guns w-ould 
have tumbled backwards down the reverse slope— and hence 
the importance of a quick-firing non-recoil arrangement; 
and the other, that, owing to the same steepness of the 
ground, the service of ammunition wmiild have been exceed- 
ingly difficult, for the limbers -had to halt at least 100 feet 
vertically below the guns, and one can imagine the fatigue 
it would have caused to the men to have had to carry the am- 
munition that height up a slope of about 1 in 3. The in- 
fantry attack wms now beginning in earnest, and I rode down 
to the Wish to see beyond the screen of the trees wdiich bor- 
der it throughout. I found a scene of confusion exactly 
similar to what one reads of as happening in the Franco- 
German War. Certainly our existing practice has the ad- 
vantage of familiarizing our subalterns with Tbringing order 
out of disorder, and after a year or so at Aldershot any one 
of them will at least have had better opportunities pf prac- 
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tising this sort of thing than onr grandfathers had after 
going through the whole of the Peninsula. The advance 
had already got within 150 yards of the enemy— the whole 
distance down to the Wish could not have exceeded 400, and 
in places was less. The line had been heavily reinforced, 
and, to avoid overcrowding, the sections that had been 
squeezed out, or had found no room in the line, were lying 
down twenty to thirty yards behind it, and, I regret to say, 
in more than one instance firing gayly into their owm men 
from behind. Presently, for some unexplained reason, pos- 
sibly an umxjire's order, the whole of the right wing turned 
and bolted dowm the hill, and were received and halted by 
the following line; and I saw an energetic brigadier and his 
brigade major both racing about on foot, trying to re-estab- 
lish order, and the advance was again renewed, and again 
came to a stand about 100 yards from the enemy. The con- 
fusion then became so great that it is impossible to give a 
detailed idea of what happened. In places the lines were 
firing into one another at 30 yards range only. A horse bat- 
tery of the defenders fought in line side by side with its 
infantry, and, though certainly not more •than 50 yards sep- 
arated it from the assailants, it managed to limber up and 
escape.^ 

Still, though there was very much to criticise, on llie 
whole the men around me were better in hand than usual, 
and certainly took an intelligent interest in the matter, judg- 
ing by the remarks that I heard, the spirit of which only Kip- 
ling could possibly reproduce. The ground throughout 
was most unfavorable to the maintenance of order, but the 
tendency vseemed to be to preserve it as much as possible. 
The main point that really struck one was that the picture 
ultimately became far too like the 1870 vStyle of warfare, 
wliich, though no doubt unavoidable under the circum- 
stances, — viz., the short range of tlie German rifle as op- 
posed to the French one, — is exactly the opposite of what 
we nowadays desire. With the present range of the w^eap- 
oiis in use, the ground was most favorable for the attack, 
and all the work could have been done almost without expos- 
ure at longer distances. 
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A dashing cavalry would, as already pointed out, have 
driven in the enemy's scouts and prevented his ascertaining 
what was going on beyond the Saddleback, behind which 
then, whilst the gunners fired away from the plateau to the 
south, the bulk of the infantry could have been brought up. 
The first line then being deployed under cover, and mov- 
ing up to the crest of the ridge in perfect order, two deep, 
there would have followed the fire preparation by both in- 
fantry and artillery, and the latter being at 1,600, the for- 
mer at 800 yards and at a little lower level, their fire could 
have been safely combined on the same object. Ten minutes 
of this wmuld have seriously damped the accuracy of the 
defenders’ fire, and then, when the second line had been 
brought up, similarly deployed, to within 20 or 30 yatds of 
the crest where they wmuld be entirely under cover, the first 
would rise and rush down the slope to the stream. As a 
rule, I do nbt believe in tiers of infantry fire, but in this in- 
stance it might possibly be safely employed, and then the 
certainty of such a fire superiority would be obtained that 
the subsequent rush over the last 300 yards would occasion 
but trifling loss. Even if the defender hung on desperately, 
and beat off the first attempt, the second line wmuld be close 
at hand to move down in support, whilst the third took up 
its place. And all attempts to assume the offensive on the 
part of the defender could only result in failure against the 
combined effect of the artillery fire, the second line and the 
remnants still clinging to the edge of the stream. This plan 
at least utilizes to the utmost the capability of the new 
weapons, and exposes the minimum number of men requisite 
for the acquisition of the necessary fire-power for the least 
time. But to wdllfully throw away the gain in range and 
accuracy, keeping a whole brigade in successive lines out in 
the fire whilst advancing by little niggling rushes, promises 
the maximum of loss for the minimum of effect, and in real 
warfare would entail a funereal eatastropbe of the first order. 
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'WIES GIST THE 'FRENCH MANEUVERa 

I feel too dazed the mass of nxen and number of de- 
tails that have come before me during the xmst week to do 
more than note, before the mail goes out, a few of the most 
salient tactical facts that have come before me, while they 
are still fresh in my memory. I formed one of a party of 
six British officers who met by chance at Bar sur Aube to fol- 
low the maneuvers, and as >ve spread ourselves about on the 
battle-fields and afterwards compared our impressions, we 
managed to put together a good deal of information. At 
the outset I will state that we were treated throughout witli 
the greatest civility, being allowed to go pretty much where 
we liked as soon as the police had satisfied themselves that 
we were what we said we ^vere, a very reasonable precaution 
for them to take. For the first forty-eight hours we were, 
in fact, xnetty closely followed by ^hnoiichards’^ of the tradi- 
tional type, about as transparently disguised as an average 
British plain-clothed detective in the regulation aniniunition 
boots, but when they saw we were all right, they ceased to 
wmrry us, and, in fact, became quite friendl}^ We stood 
them drinks, gave them lifts in our carriage, and exchanged 
views on the English and French armies with great frank- 
ness, parting eventually on most cordial terms. We missed 
the operations of the first day, the 3d September, but were 
present at the great fight of the 5th and 6th Corps at and 
near Sesraont. The ground was of the usual chalk downs 
type — long, rolling, convex slopes, the crests some 2,000 
3 "ards apart. The way the two armies’ came in contact on 
this day was extremely curious. The French have no divis- 
ional cavalry, except a squadron for orderlies and scouting 
purposes, the bulk of the cavalry being either formed in 
divisions for two or more corps, or in brigades for corps act- 
ing alone. The two brigades ii\ this instance had an en- 
counter in the early morning on the flanks, and afterwards 
neutralized each other throughout the day. When, there- 
fore, the two main bodies started to find one another, they 
appear to have been pretty badly informed as to each other’s 
position. The question turned on which side could reach a 
ridge, which dominated the plain for many miles round, first 
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aad hold it. The 6th Corps advanced its infantry divisions 
formed to light any^^here, lines of company columns leading, 
preceded by only a few infantry ground scouts. The 5th 
Corps sent on its artillery first to seize the ridge, and had 
they been ten niinutes earlier, their fire on the columns de- 
scending the opposite slope would probably have been anni- 
hilating, for their artillery was not in position to cover the 
advance, but marching some distance in rear, and would 
have had to come into action under the enemy’s fire. But 
the 5th Corps missed its chance, and both sides reached the 
summit of the hill simultaneously, and the artillery, caught 
In the act of unlimbering by magazine fire at 150 yards, for 
a great part must have been totally crushed before firing a 
shot The following infantry, too, must have suffered most 
severely, and now wms the chance for a divisional cavalry 
charge, but there was none present; only the support of a 
few fiankers, all that happened to be at hand, made a plucky 
dash at the nearest battery, and were in it before the first 
round was fired. 

I take it, this siniply destro day, 

and that the subsequent maneuvers were only to prevent 
the time being wasted, for on no other supposition can I ac- 
count for the manner in wdiich the troops were now handled: 
troops Avithin 500 yards of the enemy made processional 
flank marches to rectify their positions, and finally a whole 
brigade was moved slowly across onr front in a solid mass, and 
not more than 3,500 yards away from some sixteen batteries. 
It was or Avonld lum^ been Bt. Privat oyev again, and the 
movement can only have been undertaken as a piece of 
brigadedrill. 

I noticed on my vcay out some attempts at shelter 
trenches of a very weak and insiitfieient profile, and exceed- 
ingly badly placed as regards the ground. 

I was most agreeabiy surprised by the steadiness of the 
men under arms and the fire discipline; of actual smartness 
such as one sees in Germany there was none, but the men 
were undeniably in the hands of their leaders and did as 
they were ordered, but without any show of keenness. On 
the whole, I began to think I had formed too prejudiced an 
opinion of their merits, but what I afterwards saw convinced 
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me that thoughj since I last saw them, verj great progress 
indeed had been made, still things were very far short of 
what they should have been. 

The next day was spent in changing quarters, and there 
was little or no fighting, and Sunday following, there was 
nothing to do but to saunter round and study the men and 
horses. Of the latter 1 can only say that I was astounded. 
The artillery teams, though not very uniform, were in all 
cases good, and in some excellent, far better than any I have 
seen during the last two years at Aldershot. The cavalry, 
of which, however, I only saw some 500, but stripped for 
watering, showed an immense improvement in shape and 
quality, but all were uniformly wanting in condition and 
muscle, and the artillery had fully half of their mounts suf- 
fering from sore backs, girth and harness galls, all of which 
showed that the science of keeping horses in condition is as 
yet at a very low level in this ariny, as compared with their 
rivals across the frontier. 

Monday, the 7th September, was the first day on which 
the whole four corps were engaged — •viz., the 5th and 6th 
under Galliffet against the 7th and 8th under Davoust. Here 
let me describe the a])pearance of the former. Though he 
took part in the Crimea, and cannot be under 60 years of 
age, he looks all over a smart young cavalry subaltern, a 
small dapper little man, about 5 feet 8 inches and 10 stone 
in weight; with a bronzed complexion, and hardly a wrinkle 
on his face, he looks as if he had indeed discovered the elixir 
of eternal youth, A more striking man it wmuld be hard to 
find, and Avere he permitted to exercise his full influence on 
the caAmlry, they would he in a far different state to that in 
Avhich they actually are, though indeed, even in this arm, a 
most extraordinary improvement is visible, not only in the 
horses, which, as above stated, compare more than favora- 
bly with our own, but particularly in the seat of the indi- 
vidual men. Owing, however, to the distinguished part he 
took in the su])pression of the Commune, he has been ham- 
pered at every turn hy the virulent hatred of the Socialists, 
and has suffered many and bitter disappointments and hind- 
rances in endeavoring to do his duty to his country, which 
he serves wholly and undividedly, without reference to poli- 
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tics. Tkere is indeed a leader of men in Gailiifet, if only he 
is allowed the opportunity. But to return to the day, the 
fight took place in a district curiously resembling South 
Africa— flat-topped ^^koppjes’^ and long, undulating ridges. 
On one of these table-topped hills, in the center of the posi- 
tion of the 7th and 8th Corps, I watched the proceedings, 
and could take in pretty well all the doings on a front of bat- 
tle of at least 8 miles. The latter two corps under Davoust 
wei‘e taking up their positions on a long ridge running about 
east and west, commanded near the center by another long, 
scarped plateau, which here approached to within 1,800 
yards, and then fell back about northeast, overlooking an 
enormous undulating plain many miles in extent. As we 
knew that GalliffeCs army lay with its bulk on DavousCs 
left and within 8 or 4 miles, our interest was intense when 
we saw the latter withdrawing his troops from left to right. 
Pretty soon the balloon, which was a feature in these opera- 
tions, and for the day belonged to Galliffet, was seen to rise, 
and presently a long line of guns opened from a most com- 
manding position against DavousPs left, and shortly after- 
wards heavy and sustained firing announced that what we 
expected had come about — ^viz., an attempt to crush and roll 
up the exposed flank of the other army. Almost immediately 
the stream of troops towards the right stopped, and began 
to flow in the opposite direction. We saw the batteries of 
the 8th Corps, which formed the left, take up a position fac- 
ing west and north, and the reserves close up towards the 
threatened point. The first village was carried by the at- 
tack, and DavousCs position became perilous in the ex- 
treme, for he was in evident danger of being crushed in de- 
tail and his batteries and reserves crowded together in a 
pronounced salient and enveloped by a converging fire, 
against which the ground offered only concealment ■ from 
sight, but no security from projectiles. It seemed to me 
almost hopeless, and evidently the general officer command- 
ing on the spot took the same view of it, for he brought up a 
cavalry regiment and launched it out on a perfectly hopeless 
attack against lines of artillery flanked by dense clouds of 
skirmishers. Yionville must have been a joke to this. The 
umpires also took the same view, and the cavalry were com- 
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pelled to retire, wlieeling up to the right troops and then 
changing direction to the rear, and as thej came back they 
presented a pretty ragged appearance. I was too far off to 
judge in what order the actual charge was delivered. The 
firing now died away on this flank, and for a time there was 
a lull in the action, but we now saw the 7th Corps on Ba- 
voust’s right forming for an attack on the refused flank of 
Calliffet’s army, which held a position along the plateau 
above mentioned as running about northeast. The gunners 
now began to take up their positions, but there was much in- 
decision in their deployment, and their ranges were exces- 
sive, 4,000 yards and ni)wards, and far on the right we saw 
a cavalry division maneuvering, wdth what object it was 
difficult to perceive, but, in spite of the distance, a want of 
precision was very apparent in their working. Then at last 
the whole infantry advanced to the attack, the first line in 
sections in extended order at about two men to three paces 
in single rank, followed by succeeding lines all in file or 
fours, heading towards the enemy. As far as the eye could 
reach, the plain was covered with them, the lines being not 
more than 100 yards apart, and the columns at about the 
same interval. More guns came up, and with tl uan 8 of the 
new 12-centimeter howitzers intended for firing melinite 
shells of about 60 pounds weight. The whole artillery now 
began to advance to a second position, and the roar of their 
fire became almost continuous; all together on this wing 
theremust havebeen close on 250 gunsin action. The front to 
be assaulted wms even longer, steeper, and at least as open 
as the celebrated glacis of St. Privat, and one could see with 
glasses that the men were utterly done; the lines closed on 
each other and presented an almost ideal target to the ene- 
my, and now right in rear we saw first two solid battalion 
columns, and behind them a whole regiment in one solid 
sqnai’e column, advancing to the assault with fixed bayonets 
and a considerable attempt at close-order discipline and 
style, wffiilst in the extreme right rear the cavalry division 
was seen trotting up. What the result of the assault might 
have been it is im])f)ssible to say, if the guns of the attack 
had really overuowered those of the defence. After all, 
though, the method adopted appeared the worst possible 
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to insure success. Still such things have happened, but one 
would like to know what the result of the defeat Davoust’s 
left had already suffered would have had on his army as a 
whole. At any rate, the director general of the proceedings, 
Saussieiy sounded the ^hease fire/^ and up to the present has 
published no decision, which looks as if he were of the same 
opinion that we all held. 

To me it seemed that Davoust was hopelessly out-gener- 
alled, his left being exposed to attack by crushing numbers 
before the right could come up in line. His game evidently 
was to withdraw it at once till the two were wdthin support- 
ing distance of one another, and this at first he appears, by 
the movement from left to right alluded to above, to have 
intended doing. But his decision, if made, was upset by 
almost the first shot fired, and then his artillery nearest at 
hand took up a line facing west against the attacking troops, 
whilst apparently six batteries slated him from the north, 
and the next section of his guns, which appeared to be the 
corps artillery of the 8th Corps, came up against the latter 
some half an hour later. Of course, things at a maneuver go 
more rapidly than in actual war, but the point must be re- 
membered in one^s plan as part of the circumstances to be 
dealt with, and nothing can excuse a man for fighting two 
separate and distinct actions, divided from one another both 
by time and space, against an enemy who opposes to him a 
united front. 

A few of the details of the fight deserve notice. At the 
close of the action Davoust’s corps were divided by a gap of 
at least 2,000 yards width; whilst the action on the left was 
' at its height, an infantry brigade was being moved from right 
to left at our feet; six batteries of artillery appeared trot- 
ting up on a road crossing the line of march of the infantry; 
the leading battery commander signalled to the infantry to 
let him pass, and the third battalion halted together with the 
following three to do so, and he trotted through, the two first 
battalion swandering off into a convenient gully, and whenever 
saw them again. Meanwhile, whilst the guns were passing, 
the commanders of the two arms consulted and apparently 
arrived at a new decision, for the infantry now wheeled up 
to the front and marched off down into a hollow, where they 
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formed by degrees as a sort of escort or flank guard to tbe 
gunners. Each battalion followed in succession, changing 
direction at the point where the gunnersat first checlved their 
march, but though there was an excellent road leadingacross 
the angle formed by the wheel, no one thought of saving the 
men, who appeared very much distressed, by cutting across 
and thus saving some 300 yards of ploughed field. Also it 
appeared that there was no pressing urgency for the guns 
after all, for when the leading battery reached the spot on 
which line was eventually formed, it halted in column of 
route facing towards the eneniy, who was enfilading it from 
its left front at about 3,000 yards, and then, after some dis- 
cussion, wheeled about and took up a position under cover, 
from sight only, a little to the rear, where it was joined by 
the remaining five batteries. Then again another battery 
was moved to the front, again in column ot route for a couple 
of hundred yards, and again halted; and finally another bat- 
tery was selected to advance, and after fully 25 minutes 
delay the line was eventually formed, about half facing 
north-northeast, tlie other half north-northwest All coiii- 
ment on this is nniiecessary- 

Many of the gun teams have white horses and proved 
terribly conspicuous. As far as the artillery is concerned, 
smokeless powder is no concealment; the flash is distinctly 
apparent and enables one to de:^ne the position of the gun 
with ease, even at extreme ranges. Even at 9,000 yards, I 
could locate the guns easily with field-glasses, and with 
Scotts telescopic sights their exact position could have been 
made out. 

The arrangements for the maneuvers rendered it im- 
possible for Galliff€>t to follow up his success: he had to be 
at Vandoeuvre, some IS miles distant, on the 9th, and the 
whole of the 8th w%as therefore spent in a retreat and pursuit 
which called for some hard marching, and the passage of 
the Anbe was a very interesting movement to watch, the 
chief point that attracted my observation being tbe absence 
of divisional cavalry and the want of dash in the pursuing 
artillery. The areat battle at Vandoeuvre terminated the 
second period of the maneuvers, but the nature of the ground 
rendered it impossible to overlook the situation as on the 
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7th, and I can therefore only describe vyhat took plac<^ im- 
mediately under iiiy own eyes. 

The two ariiiies came into contact obliquely. Davoust 
must evidently have intended to outdank Galliifet’s left, but, 
apparently not knowing where the left stood, he advanced 
with a whole infantry division obliquely across his enemy’s 
front, and would have sulfered most severely for the fault. I 
may as well describe how it happened. Driving up from Bar 
towards Vandoeuvre, we were able to overlook the direction 
the columns of the 7th Corps were taking. On reaching 
the summit level from the valley of the Aube, we came on a 
great rolling plain, stretching for miles away before us. A 
village lay about a mile in front of us, and we could see men 
at work entrenching themselves; otherwise not a sign of the 
120,000 men about to engage was to be seen. Presently we 
saw long columns of men and guns coming over the brow of 
the plain away back on onr left rear— i. e., about south. 
About this time a few of the enemy’s vedettes appeared, and 
behind them w^'e saw four hatteries marching within a few 
hundred yards of a position from whence they could have 
taken the whole of the eneinj-’s deployment under dre, but 
the few vedettes never pressed far enough forward to really 
see, and besides were opposed by scouts from the White Cap 
side. At any rate, nothing happened, and, as far as I could 
see, the infantry of a whol^ division was forward for action 
facing west in a hollow not 1,500 ^mrds away from the ene- 
my’s position. This position was marked by the above-men- 
tioned village on the main road, and a second one bearing a 
little south of west from the drst one, and about 1,200 yards 
beyond it, called Niusement; a few entrenchments were 
dotted about, of no great value, and it appeared to be held 
only by an outpost line. About 8 a. m. a long line of guns 
opened on Musement, at least 18 batteries, and at the same 
moment the infantry broke cover and began to advance 
towards Mnsement, not towards the first village at all. I 
went with the right flank, and expected the fire to break out 
every moment, for we were passing within 400 yards of it. 
Bix batteries of the e'nemy now came into action on our right 
front, and immediately after six moie wheeled up on our 
left, and suddenly, when we were within say GOO yards of 
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IS^iiisemeiat, we were being fired into in front, and both flanks 
at once, and even from the rear; the flank section had 
wheeled up to replj, and the extended-order brigade had be- 
come almost a solid square. 

No one seemed to mind very much, and as we were in 
immense numerical superiority, no doubt we might have 
extricated ourselves somehow, but a worse piece of rash 
leading it has never been my lot to see. 

During the remainder of the day the progress of the 
troops called for no particular remark. I can only note the 
general conduct of the men and of each arm. The infantry 
were evidently much knocked up by the heat, which all the 
week had beeq very great, and they had reached a pitch of 
demoralization such as, with the exception of the Militia 
Brigade at Aldershot, which broke up bn one hot field day on 
the Fox Hills and xvent to bathe in the canal— this was in/ 
1882— I have never seen or imagined. The men loafed slowly 
forward, neither ofiicers nor men taking the smallest interest 
in the proceedings. Whilst a desperate action was raging in 
front, I saw some non-commissioned officers of a company 
lying down in support, deliberately leave their arms on the 
ground and slouch forward to the edge of a hollow to have 
a general look round, nothing more. On the word ^‘rise,^^ 
“advance,” the men raised themselves up, using their rifles 
as a crutch, and after settling their packs, crawled slowly for- 
ward — it sometimes took 20 seconds before the last man be- 
gan to move, and yet, judging by their conduct afterwards, 
they could not have been unduly fatigued. 

The general direction of the movements left much to be 
desired; I saw again and again firing lines lying down on an 
exposed slope at right angles to one another. The artillery, 
of which the French are now particularly proud, engaged at 
exceptional ranges and was always on the move — never still 
— ^liere and there single batteries or groups of two were 
noticeable, and even when the batteries stood together they 
diverged their fire. In one case I saw a line of about twelve 
batteries facing south with two wheeled back on its flank, 
facing east— a perfectly appalling situation. 
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THE GEEMAN AEMY. 

L , 

The maneuvers of the German Arm}’ during the past 
few months deserve more than passing attention, since the j 
mark the culminating point of a cycle of military evolution, 
which began with the French Bevolution almost exactly a 
century ago. That era introduced an entirely new factor 
into European warfare— namely, the conception of a nation 
in arms, as opposed to a standing dynastic army; and, 
though Napoleon the Great was quick to realize the increase 
of fighting power which he thereby found placed at his dis- 
posal, he had neither time nor opportunity to develop this 
idea to its logical conclusion. Indeed, judging by the evi- 
dence of Ms own actions and writings, it is doubtful whether 
he ever really grasped all its ultimate possibilities, for, by 
disregarding the main principles on which its strength w’as 
founded, he himself during the latter years of his reign was 
the most eflicient instrument in preparing the way for his 
own downfall. 

These main principles did not, however, escape the in- 
sight of the German leaders, trained in the school of defeat; 
and those would-be reformers who believe that an army can 
be created by the stroke of a pen, and are proportionately 
discouraged when they find that this is not the case, may per- 
haps derive encouragpment from the fact that even in Ger- 
many it has taken a whole century to develop and bring into 
execution the full possibilities entailed by a single change 
of principle, and that, too, notwithstanding that in that coun- 
try able men have been working incessantly and with entire 
self-abnegation to bring their ideas to fulfilment. 

A short sketch of the successive steps which have 
marked this evolution is all the more necessary here, since 
without it it is wholly impossible to convey by a mere bald 
enumeration of statements any idea of how excellent the 
German Army really is, or the causes which have led to this 
excellence. Fortunately, the ideas involved are simple and 
may be rendered comprehensible in the simplest possible 
language. 
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Brietiy stated, tlie French Bevolution placed at the dis- 
posal of ISIapoleon an army far exceeding in intelligence any 
other one then in existence, the indiyiduals of which fought 
for personal motives primarily, and not by compulsion. This 
state of things did not last long, it is true, but still long 
enough to enable the new army to defeat under its new leader 
every dynastic army with which it came in contact, at any 
rate until the year 1808. It was not Napoleon who defeated 
Austria, Prussia, Bussia, and the rest, but the armed 
strength of the French nation led by Napoleon that de- 
stroyed the dynastic forces of these countries respectively — 
a totally different conception. 

Previous to this era, a king's power of offence was de- 
termined primarily by the amount of money he could afford 
10 expend on the recruitment and maintenance of an army, 
each man in which represented a certain sum of capital in- 
vested and time spent in completing his education. His 
life, therefore, became an exceedingly valuable thing, to be 
safeguarded accordingly, and hence the fnain desire of all 
generals, except those of the highest order, such as Marl- 
borough, Frederick, and Wellington, was to gain the object 
of a campaign with as little bloodshed as possible, and hence 
maneuvering as opposed to fighting became the ruling idea 
of all strategists. 

But the essence of the French Bevolutionary Army was 
that at first its supply of men appeared practically inex- 
haustible, and Napoleon soon saw that what he could not 
obtam in the recognized way he could effect by a perfectly 
reckless expenditure of human life, not only in action, but 
on the march. His method was really an application of the 
survival of the fittest— that is to say, if he wanted 30,000 
men at a given point, he started 100,000, and was perfectly 
satisfied even though the balance fell by the roadside. This 
enabled him to march and strike with a rapidity beyond the 
reach of his opponents, compelled to slow movement to econ- 
omize their forces. 

Secondly, the individual intelligence and love of distinc- 
tion of his men enabled him from the very first to adopt a 
method of fighting— by means of skirmishers and small col- 
umns — of greater universal adaptability than the system of 
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the line which was opposed to it The closed line of the 
Frederick and Wellington era was in itself the most perfect 
and economical way of employing the fire-power of an ariny 
to do a given work which could or can be devised, always 
provided the conditions of the ground and the spirit which 
animates it are favorable, and, given those conditions, it 
would generally attain the desired object with least expendi- 
ture of life— the main point the opposing generals had to 
consider; but, as pointed out above, the French could afford 
to be independent on this head, and, further, the resolute 
offensive of Napoleon^s strategy generally gave the choice 
of ground to him, and not to his opponents. 

• These conditions led everywhere, except in the Peninsula 
and at Waterloo, to the triumph of the form of the skir- 
misher and small column, but as the spirit of the men 
changed during the course of the long wars, when France 
again had- to resort to the most stringent measures of con- 
scription (with substitutes allowed), and as at the same time 
her enemies began to oppose her. with men fighting for re- 
venge and with personal hatred, the small column had to give 
way, and Napoleon only retained liis empire over the battle- 
field by the masterly use of his artillery and cavalry, which 
he was the first to perfect. During his last campaigns his 
battles resolved themselves into three main acts -fim nrepa- 
ration by artillery at case-shot ranges, the massed charge of 
cavalry, and the occupation of the conquered position by 
dense infantry column’s advancing with sloped arms. Vari- 
ations, of course, occurred, but this was the general 
mechanism. 

But before this stage was reached the work of reforma- 
tion in the Prussian Army had already begun — under pres- 
sure of an outbreak of prejudice and ignorance which most 
seriously hampered the few men who really did understand 
the points involved. The obvious issue lay for the moment 
between the principles of the line and small columns with 
skirmishers. The two systems had met face to face on the 
fields of Jena and Auerstadt, and the latter had ultimately 
triumphed; therefore, ^^Away with the old system and copy 
the victors was the cry. Actually, the causes of defeat lay 
far deeper, and were primarily traceable to the faults <5f the 
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stall*, wMch had entailed on the Prussialis the necessity of 
attacking locally under most unfavorable conditions of 
ground and numbers, and, besides, the spirit of the line was 
dead and only the form remained. Nevertheless, the line 
had died gloriously; and because it was essentially a forma- 
tion possible only to the most highly trained long-service 
Iroops, its resurrection for the moment was impossible. The 
reformers were ail mad for individual-order formations, and 
the polemical warfare which raged round Von Btilow^s tac- 
tics as a central point almost equalled in volume and in- 
tensity the similar discussion that has of late years been 
waged over Gaidain.May^s tactical retrospect, and both dis- 
cussions in the end have inoved in Germany equally desti- 
tute of permanent fruit For the idea involved in this indi- 
vidual order question is based on a misapprehension of 
human nature. Undeniably individual order is the ideal 
formation, but its universal application is only conceivable 
in an army in which every individual is not only a hero for 
the moment, but remains so throughout the whole duration 
of a bloody action, during which his heroism is in a constant 
state of dux and redux, with a downward tendency. Seharn- 
horst opposed the reformers with all the energy of his nature, 
and a sentence he wrote as criticism on one of the numerous 
projects submitted for his consideration— ^One should teach 
the soldier to know how to die,and not howto avoid dying^^ — 
contains in itself the whole secret of modern German train- 
ing and the explanation of its excellence. 

Line being for the moment impracticable, owing to the 
impossibility of training the soldier adequately in the short 
time then available, Bcharnhorst struck for universal ser- 
vice without substitutes, trusting to dnd in the individuals 
of higher education and intelligence thus rendered available, 
and in the feelings of personal hatred and revenge which the 
French occupation had aroused, a set-off for the qualities 
wdiich in the French themselves had proved so effective in 
the skirmishing line, and in this endeavor he was successful. 

But his death and the termination of the war put a stop 
to all further progress in this direction, and ih’ every coxin- 
try, not excepting our own, things began to drift back into 
the old pre-Revolutionary condition as regards the training 
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of iiif aiitry for battle ; indeed, tbej went back ward, for Napo- 
leon’s latter battles having been won principally by the em- 
ployment of artillery and cavalry, the tendency was rather 
to exalt these arms, leaving to the infantry only the task of 
the imssive endurance of losses, for which they were pre- 
pared by stern discipline, and neglecting to develop their 
offensive fire-power, which implies more particularly ^^edu- 
cation’’ as opposed to drill. The evolution of cavalry took, 
as it happens, a false direction, but that at present I have no 
space to pursue. 

The tendency towards passive discipline only was fur- 
ther influenced in all countries, except Prussia, by the exist- 
ence of the system of paid substitutes, which by lowering 
the moral average of the armies rendered a sterner code more \ 
imperative. On the other hand, these countries retained the 
advantage of a comparatively long period of service, sevep 
to twelve years on an average, against the three years in 
Prussia proper. 

It may easily be imagined, too, hoy^t strong a reaction 
necessarily set in after the strain of years of warfare, bring- 
ing with it a gradual relaxation of eflort in all grades. Men 
had had enough of war on the Continent, and the vast ma- 
jority were only too anxious to take matters quietly for the 
rest of their days, and the system in Prussia of distributing 
the troops all over the country in small detachments made it 
all the more easy for those disposed to indolence to follow 
the bent of their inclinations. 

But this much at least had been gained in Prussia, and 
has formed a firm basis for further improvement — namely, 
universal service of all classes, which insured the presence 
of educated men in all grades, and secured a far higher con- 
ception of duty to the country, which all owed, than was pos- 
sible where the ranks were only recruited from the lowest 
strata of the people, and with this the possibility of a more 
humane treatment of the soldier and the abolition of all de- 
grading punishments. 

Though all immediate interest was dead in the vast mass 
of the nation, the war had brought to the front a number of 
the most intellectual and able men in the country, and these, 
with the memory of the great catastrophe and the unspeaka- 
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ble luimiliation tlie nation liad endured yi vidly before tliem, 
worked conscientiously and thoroughly to raise up a higher 
order of leaders in time to come. They had seked the point 
which Napoleon had missed— viz., that an ^‘armed nation” 
implied armies of such numerical proportions that no one 
man could lead them; and hence a delegation of responsi- 
bility downwards had become absolutely essential, which 
entailed the necessity of training a staii* and generals capa- 
ble of assuming these extended powers which were now to 
devolye on them. How far they were successful in this 
direction the eyents of 1806 and 1870 haye since proved; but 
brilliant as these successes were in the aggregate, it is evi- 
dent from a close study of all information now available 
that there were many, even amongst the superior leaders, 
in those years who fell far below the requirements of the 
circumstances, and it will be found that in the main it was 
to the misconceptions of men of this type that the heavy 
losses which now and again fell on isolated divisions and 
brigades vrere primarily due— far more so, indeed, than to 
any new factor of warfare introduced by the breech-loader. 

That it was so can scarcely excite surprise when the con- 
dition imdeiMvhich these senior officers had spent their ear- 
lier years is remembered. Life in those little garrisons on 
the eastern frontiers or in the plains abutting on Holland 
must have killed the intellect in hundreds of men who, under 
other circumstances, might, have excelled. And there is 
little doubt that as a fact this did happen, and during the 
decade between 1840 and 1850 things in Prussia had lapsed 
into a very easy-going way indeed; but it was in these and 
the previous years that the men who in 1870 had risen to 
command battalions and regiments had served their noviti- 
ate, and how great the influence of these first years is every 
one knows from personal experience. 

When the accession of the old Emperor supplied the nec- 
essary power to back Von Moltke in his work, the first task, 
and one, too, which must have absorbed most of Ms energies, 
was the completion and correction of themobilization scheme 
— a scheme winch was only perfected after the experience 
of 1866;^ and it is scarcely conceivable that he can have had 
as much time to spare to devote to the training of the staff 
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as in subsequent years. At tlie same time it is certain from 
the evidence of his own writing in 1SG4 that he was still un- 
certain in Ms mind as to the induence the breech-loader was 
about to exercise on tactics. 

That this inhuence in 1860 did take every one by sur- 
prise is iiudeniable. The Prussian artillery and cavalry 
neither in*oving equal to^ nor, indeed, understanding, their 
duties in combination with the infantry,' the brunt of the 
fighting fell on the latter, and, thanks to the power, of the 
new arm, tliey came out of it successfully. But they exhib- 
ilied the characteristics that w^ere to be expected from a 
short-service army composed of very heterogeneous ele- 
ments, insufficiently welded under the hammer of discipline, 
and, just as the French Eevolutionary armies before them 
had done, they dissolved under the fire of the muzzle-loader 
into lines of independent fighters, each striving to make the 
most of the power of the new instrument. As at the com- 
mencement of the century, a cry ^vent up that this individual 
order was a good thing in itself, and therefore to be univers- 
ally cultivated, and, as before, the older men of the staff 
met the outcry by pointing out that there w’^as no absolute 
good or bad in tactics, but that everything was relative, and 
that, the conditions being abnormal, the results were also 
abnormal and could not be accepted as a guide. This at 
least appears to me to be the gist of Bronsart von Schellen- 
dorf s well-known reply to Captain May; but none the less 
every one w^as convinced that there was something still 
amiss in the training of the infantry, and when, two years 
later, France adopted a breech-loader far superior ballis- 
tically to their old needle-gun, an uncomfortable feeling 
spread through the whole army that a great change was in 
progress, and the exaggerated accounts of this new rifle 
which came over to them did not tend to make matters any 
simpler. 

The German general staff works slowly, but very surely, 
and above all things avoids committing itself to any too 
hasty interference with the initiative of its subordinates. 
The regulations which were about to be issued on the eve of 
the outbreak of the war show that their view of the matter 
Vas still in accordance with the ideas of Von Schellendorf s 
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pami>hlet above referred to — namely, that the conditions of 
the moment can alone decide the nature of the formation to 
be employed; but of the principle of the “education of the 
individual/’ the essence of the new system, I can discover no 
trace whatever. Yet amongst the majority more particu- 
larly of the senior officers, no longer in immediate contact 
with the troops themselves, the idea — correct enough in it- 
self had the primary point on which its success depends been 
attended to — largely prevailed that the best plan to be pur- 
sued was the extension of large bodies of skirmishers and 
immediate advance to decisive range. It was to this ten- 
dency, combined with consequences of the failure of artillery 
and cavalry in the previous campaign, that the special physi- 
ognomy of the early battles of 1870 was directly due. And 
in this way: in 18GG the cavalry had been markedly deficient 
in scouting duties, lienee the infantry had learned to rely 
mainly on their own advance guards for information; and 
this tendency was also partly inherited from tradition of 
the time when fighting began at 300 to 400 yards, when in- 
deed it was justifiable enough, but things were altogether 
dilferent when at 1,500 the infantry were already liable to 
be overwhelmed by a storm of bullets,'through which they 
had to fight their way for a thousand yards before they 
reached the range of effectiveiiess of their own weapons. 
Further, having learned to fight for themselves without 
reference to the artillery — partly as a lesson from 18GG, 
partly as a consequence of the inevitable curtailment of the 
artillery preparation in peace maneuvers — ^the tendency 
was to dash ahead at once, immediately on coming under fii’e. 
This led again and again to the leading battalions of a col- 
umn being shot to pieces before the advance-guard batteries 
had had time to get the range, and then began a race against 
time to fill up the casualties. Without any prearranged 
idea of co-operation, each battalion as it reached the fight 
formed up in company columns and moved into the fight, 
and in a few moments a scene of confusion ensued which 
even the official account of the general staff admits to have 
been indescribable. 

On the actors and spectators this state of affairs made 
different impressions according to their higher or lower 
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rank. Tlie captain and fSubalterns accepted the confusion 
as an inevitable consequence of the new conditions of breech- 
loading fire:. The higher ranks saw nothing inevitable 
about it, but onlv the consequences of hast j and inconsider- 
ate assault, and practically it was the former only who pub- 
lished their experiences, and these experiences, being eagerly 
translated and studied in this country, have become the 
recognized data on which our tactical systems have been 
built up. 

Another point also deserves mention. As the war went 
on, the individual conscionsness of superiority rose on the 
German side in precise proportion as it fell on the other 
one; further, in each successive action the artillery and the 
infantry learned to co-operate more thorouglily with one 
another, and thus not only were the losses of the first actions 
not repeated, but the apparent success of the individual-order 
system became more iharked, and the conviction in the 
lower ranks became strengthened that the diminution of 
losses was the consequence of the increased emiiloyment of 
the new order, and-not, as actually was the case, to a better 
tliought-out system of co-operation. 

This idea once grasped, the extreme caution which 
marked the next steps in evolution of the German infantry 
tactics becomes easily explicable. 

These two facts alone remained certainly established 
by experience. Isolated cases of exceedingly heavy loss, 30 
per cent and upwards, had indeed occurred, and on the whole 
the discipline of the short-service army had not proved equal 
to meet the strain, a strain not more severe than had been 
borne again and again victoriously by troops of the same 
race and within the memory of some of their leaders, and the 
problem was, how to decrease the strain by diminishing the 
losses and at the same time to increase the discipline by an 
altered system of training; and for the moment no one ap- 
peared ready Avith a solution. 

That the general staff was not prepai'ed to furnish one 
appears cAudent from the extraordinary latitude which dur- 
ing the next succeeding years was allowed to all grades in 
the interpretation of the existing regulations. As Prince 
Hohenlohe has pointed out, every commander felt himself 
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I bound in lionor to produce at his annual inspection some 

original plan or other for attacking without unnecessary 
bloodshed, and round these so-called I^Ttirken/^ the slang 
name given to these eccentricities, a tremendous polemical 
literature grew up, and for the reason above given, two fal- 
lacies underlay the whole question — -firstv the lire to be faced 
; wms assumed always as a constant quantity; and, secondly, 

; the lire being a ssumed as constant and the losses having been 

shown by statistics to have diminished as individual order 
was more and more employed, the conclusion was jumped at 
that in individual order alone lay a royal road to victory 
, without bloodshed. 

! Sinceboththesefallacieshavelax’gely crept into our own 

literature, it seems necessary to say a word or two to expose 
j them. The lire to be faced is obviously never exactly the 

; r same on any two occasions, but depends not only on the num- 

: l' her of rifles employed, but on the field of fire, and more par- 

ticularly on the state of the defenders^ nerves,- which neces- 
i ; sarily vary constantly and indefinitely in a downward direc- 

. tion under the incidence of artillery fire. 

I" Next, as regards the losses of the attacking troops, as 

I concerning the units themselves, these only depend on the 

I quality and discipline of these troops, and the better the 

I troops the hea vier the losses they will bear without flinching. 

If the avoidance of loss were the sole object of tactical train- 
ing, then the way to reduce it to a minimum is obvious; do 
awmy with all discipline whatever, and the troops will break 
and run at the first shot, and, unless the piirsuing cavalry 
manage to cut in on them, their losses will he infinitesimal 
' : indeed. 

The great hulk of the infantry officers in Grermany took 
very little interest in these discussions, for the system on 
which they had been trained made them too practical in 
their aims and allowed/ them time for thinking; and since 
^ the whole possibility of the great evolution which has taken 

place in Germany depended on the fact that such officers did 
exist iA sufficient number, it is worth while inquiring why 
it was that in Germany only such men were found. Short 
service was here the determining condition. In the old pre- 
■ Jena days, the captains of companies or squadrons were ex- 
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actly what in the majority of British regiments they still are, 
and for precisely the same reasons. Btill further back in 
the history of the German Army, the same system as that to 
which we owed onr purchase system was still in vogue. The 
captain either recruited and brought his company complete 
in men, recemng the i>atent of rank in exchange, or else, be- 
ing selected by the ^dnhaber^^ — that is, proprietor— of the 
regiment for the purpose, he was given a sum of money with 
which to raise and equip a certain number of men. This 
done, he became the -^company father,” responsible for every- 
thing I’elating to his command. But as the evolution of fire- 
power led, under the old Dessauer and Saldern, to the sub- 
stitution of line formations and the battalion as unit, instead 
of the deep formation, the company commander lost his tac- 
tical importance and became only an administrative officiaL 
To render the new movements in battalion possible, the com- 
’panies had to be equalked on parade, and lost their inde- 
pendence coinpleteiy; indeed, they even lost their names, the 
battalions being divided into eight divisions only, irrespect- 
ive of the number of companies, and the captain^s sole duty 
was limited to the giving of words of command, all responsi- 
bilities remaining in the hands of the battalion commanders. 
At the same time, once regiments were raised, they were 
recruited by regiments and not by companies, and the re- 
cruits, few in number under the long-service S3’'stem, were 
trained by specialists— that is, by the adjutant and sergeantT 
major — and, in consequence, the captains, being no longer 
responsible for the fighting training of their men, soon lost 
the knowledge necessary for imparting it 

But with the introduction of short service the numher 
of recruits which had annually to be drilled vastly exceeded 
the power of the existing staff, fiJid partly also as a conse- 
quence of the numbe^r of small detachments and garrisons 
they had to be handed over to the captains to drill and train. 
This compelled the captains to learn thoroughly, for you can- 
not teach what you do not know% and under these conditions 
the Prussian junior officers had been at wmrk when the first 
war broke out for sixty years, though, it is true, actual high- 
pressure com petition had only set in in the last six, on the 
accession of the late Emperor William. 
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Hence^ tkougli in the main the system of tramiiig in the 
Prussian Army was drilling in the mass and not training by 
j indiYidnals, when on the battle-field all,Mgher organizations 

were disintegrated by fire, the great majority of the captains, 

; • trained for years to assume responsibility, did so at once 

^ without any great friction, and when the two campaigns 

. were at an end there were hundreds who had studied the sub- 

} ject of military training practically and knew exactly where 

f the difficulties lay, and being given, as above pointed out, a 

! • comparatively free hand, at once supplied the solution to the 

I; problem how to combine the discipline of closed bodies with 

I the necessities of individual fighting by introducing into 

i their companies the system of individual education of the 

soldiers. ♦ 

Their reasoning was this: Discipline is the product of 
a number of factors— obedience under penalty of punish- 
I ment, emulation, patriotism, honor, and so forth. Obedience 

under fear of the stick utterly failed in 1806 , but the other 
factors ean only be felt *by cultivated minds; therefore, we 
must cultivate the individual mind. This was the rough 
v| conception, and soon it gradxiated down into a conviction 

j ' that each one felt, even if he could not express it in words— 

but he learnt it as a practical fact in front of his troops — dis- 
cipline is the resultant w'ilbx)ower of many minds acting in 
the same direction; the more united the thought and the 
greater the concentration of will in the individual, the more 
complete is its power. Therefore, again we must educate 
the minds of the indivduals to appreciate facts alike, and at 
the same time train the power of concentration by exacting 
the performance^ of every order ‘Svith the complete exertion 
of mind and body.” It is not enough that an order should 
be obeyed; how it is obeyed is the real consideratiom^^^ 

As a fact, every good drill in every army has known ' ‘ 
and realized the necessity for instantaneous obedience for 
centuries; it is the justification of ^‘smartness.” No praetb 
cal soldier ever thought for a moment that the wall-like pre- 
cision of a march-past, or the lightning-like rapidity 
which arms were s]iouldered,had much to do with the 
of theoretical tactics; but he did know that these were out- 
ward visible signs of the knowledge and spirit which alone 
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rendered the execution of practical tactics on the battle-held 
possible. What he did not know, and what to this day no 
nation but the Germans have thoroughly realized, was, that 
mechanical obedience alone would not suffice, but that it 
must be combined with the higher education of the man him- 
self. Volumes have been written in support of either view, 
and both sides have been free with ridicule, but, as usual, 
truth lies between the extremes, and true fighting efficiency 
can only be obtained by a combination of both. 

Some years ago a hot discussion on this subject was 
raised in Austria, and the Archduke Johann published a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘Drill or Education,’^ a copy of w’-hich was 
sent to the old German Emperor, who read it and passed it 
on to Bronsart von Schellendorf, with the remark, ^^Eead 
this, it is excellent; and you will see I have already made 
my comment on it on the title-page;” and, looking at the 
place indicated, Von Schellendorf saw that the Emperor 
had merely passed his pencil through the word “or” and sub- 
stituted for it “and,” making it read “Drill and Education.’- 

IL 

In my previous letter I endeavored to trace out the 
causes which have led to the present excellence of the Ger- 
man Army, gummed up briefly, these are as follows: 

First, the great attention paid to the training of general 
officers and their staff*. This has been the special work of 
Von Moltke and the “Kriegs Akadeniie” or Staff College, 
but was only partly completed w'hen the wars of 1866 and 
1870 broke out 

Secondly, the practical knowledge j)ossessed by the 
company officers of the detail work of preparing troops for 
war — this being a direct consequence of the obligation short 
service imposed on them, of being personally responsible for 
the training of their men. 

And, thirdly, the possibility, due only to the existence of 
this practical knowledge, of substituting the system of “indi- 
vidual” for the “mass” training of former days. 

Each step in their progress has thus grown out of ground 
previously made good by experience, and in no case is there 
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any indication of the reform by ‘‘‘^ukase’^ which character- 
izes the military evolution of other nations. 

Another great ad.vantag’e of the German system of de- 
centralization is the possibility of selecting the best men 
for staff duties and commands, an advantage which no other 
system can supply. This, however, had not come fully into 
force at the time of the 187 0 campaign. 

Further, in estimating the efficiency of the army that 
crossed the French frontier in the summer of that year, it 
must not be forgotten that the advantages above mentioned 
existed in Prussia only, for in Bavaria, Wtirtemberg, and 
other states, not only was there no Yon Moltke, but universal 
liability to service had only come into force during 1867, the 
system of paid substitutes having hitherto very generally 
prevailed; and, in addition, the troox3s of the old German 
Confederation having only faced the breech-loader, not used 
it, even more exaggerated opinions as to its power prevailed 
than in Prussia. 

Having now cleared the ground sufficiently to proceed 
with the further evolution of the army since 1870, with spe- 
cial reference to the incidents observed at the recent ma- 
neuvers, I proceed to fake the three arms in succession, com- 
mencing with the infantry. 

In addition to the point relating to the individual train- 
ing of the recruit tilready referred to in my first letter, and to 
which I shall have to recur later on, the next most important 
provision of the new regulations is the absolute prohibition 
they contain of any attempt to systematize or formulate a 
normal scheme of attack. The idea involved is that the con- 
ditions under •which collisions of armed foi’ces occur are so 
uncertain— varying from a skirmish of outposts on all sorts 
of ground, and passingthrough allstages down toafinal effort 
at the end of a long day, when the physical and mental con- 
dition of bothsideshas sunk to such a level it is nolonger 
a question of making them advance in the best theoretical 
order, but the one thihg is to get them to fight at all— that no 
one normal system is conceivable equally adapted to all; 
and further, that, by sanctioning any such system or systems, 
the leaders of all grades, by being relieved of direct responsi- 
bility and being able to shelter themselves against all possi- 
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ble ill suecess under the wording of the regulations^ are de- 
priTed of all Incentive to learn how to employ the means at 
their disposal to the best advantage under all circumstances 
as they arise. xVn army really efficient for war requires no 
such cut-and-dried aids, but finds, in the individual training 
of each grade to exercise each his own judgment by constant 
practice in front of the troops, supervised and corrected, in 
peace-time by trained umpires and superior officers, its surest 
guarantee of success. 

What I am now about to describe, therefore, can only 
be taken as a special instance of the employment of troops 
in a particular ease, but I think it will be of use as an illus- 
tration of the resuflts of the above-mentioned principles. It 
was an engagement at Schlottheim, in which one division of 
the 11th Corps struck fair on the fiank of the 4th Corps and 
was adjudged to have rolled the latter up. I followed the 
march of the outer brigade of this di vision, six battalions and 
three batteries, thelatter behind theleadingregiment ; on two 
other parallel roads, distant respectively some 2,000 or 4,000 
yards, similar columns could also be observed, all moving 
eastward and slightly converging on Bchlottheim. We were 
;still out of sight of the enemy’s position when the boom of 
guns became audible, and almost immediately afterwards 
:a few shots fell from the advanced scouts in the direction of 
amass of woods, which, in two patches, wfth a gap between, 
crowned the crest of a ridge, which for the moment hid the 
enemy from sight. The firing ceased almost at once, the 
head of the column bent oft' from the roadway and began to 
form up, sending a battalion into eaeli of the two Avoods, and 
further to the rear the column loosened and the batterieB 
disengaged themselves and trotted up to the front, unlimber- 
ing under cover and running the guns uj) by hand into the 
position indicated by the aforesaid gap. I liurried forward 
and, reaching the crest of the hill, saw t)efore me a deep Ami- 
ley, whicli here bent off almost at right angles, a towering 
liill some 1,200 feet high forming the apex of the angle, dis- 
tant from our guns some 1,500 yards. Between us the slopes 
were very steep, but away to the Avestward, where the valley 
bent back, the ground fell from the position of the enemy, 
indicated by the flashes of Ms- guns, witlr a uniform dip- for 
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45ome 800 jards, and tken the slopes became gently conveXy 
tlius hiding the inovements of troops in the hollow. On the 
prolongation of the salient oi the angle, and deep in the hol- 
low, lay the village of fcSchlottheim, into which the head of 
the left column of the division was just entering, whilst its 
guns were trotting up the slope covered by a few Uhlan 
vedettes, and, further to the left, the fight appeared to have 
been in progress for some time, for infantry, as yet unseen 
from the enemy’s position, were moving up the slope in lines 
of comapny eolumns, and a few minutes after I arrived I saw 
the batteries already in action limber up and advance to the 
front I now crossed the hollow, and in so doing lost sight 
for the moment of the progress of the figiit, but when I ar- 
rived at the edge of the uniform slope above mentioned, I 
found that the infantry, coming through Bchlottlieim, had 
preceded me, and were lining a hollow road which here ran 
across the enemy’s front, and the guns above mentioned were 
just coming into action upon a little roll of the convex slope, 
which enabled them to lire over the heads of the infantry, 
though they were scarcely three hundred yards in rear. Six 
batteries were here unlimbered, and, as the lateral space was 
limited, they were crowded together at half interval; and 
three more batteries in a group further to the rear, finding, I 
suppose, no room in front, were firing over the heads of 
everybody. 

What had been going on in the rear of the enemy’s guns 
I liave no means of knowing, but at this moment his infantry 
was attacking down-hill in a dense line of slirmishers, 
backed by an almost continuous line of supports. His posi- 
tion appeared about desperate, for this movement must have 
been visible, in part at least, to the guns on our right, and 
his flank batteries had been compelled to wheel up against 
them almost at riglit angles. The remainder of liis guns 
must, therefore, have been enflladed; and, deprived of their 
support, Ills infantry had to advance down-hill under both 
artillery and infantry Are, whilst onr following masses 
could move up in company column unperceived. Neverthe- 
less, our infantry line was itself outflanked on its left, and 
it became a race which side could reach this flank the soon- 
er. Our company columns were rapidly coming up, when 
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I cauglit the sound of drums beating and saw the enenij’s 
supporting line moving up in close order with sloped arms, 
and by the swing of the right arm I could tell it was a case 
of “parade marsch” — only resorted to under fire in moments 
when everything depends on the maintenance of the utmost 
force of will-concentration. They reached the front, and the 
fire now blazed out with a scarcely conceivable intensity. I 
looked round and saw four company columns just closing up 
to extend our left, when with a real cheer the whole of the 
enemy’s line dashed forward, enveloping our left. One of 
our company columns deployed instantaneously, but the 
others, still hidden from sight of the coming danger by the 
roiling ground, halted, ordered arms together as on an in- 
spection parade, and stood until the enemy’s heads show^ed 
above the rise at not more than 100 paces, when they re- 
ceived them with rai>id independent fire from the leading 
ranks only. 

The attack was adjudged to have been repulsed, the fir- 
ing which had raged between the lines at the unpleasantly 
close distance, for the new cartridges, of barely ten paces, 
was stopped by wdiistle and command, and the enemy were 
ordered to retire. In practice, of course, the victors would 
have pursued at once and driven the ddbris back right on to 
their remaining guns in rear ; but as this >vas impossible in 
peace, the Emperor, who had that moment arrived on the 
spot, sounded the “cease fire,” and the whole battle came to 
an end. My attention had been so completely engrossed 
with the matter immediately under my eyes that I have little 
idea of what occurred further to the left, only catching a 
momentary glimpse of a great cavalry charge far away in 
the distance and retaining a confused idea of long and end- 
less lines of infantry backed by masses of closed battalions, 
presnmably under cover, and further to the rear on either 
side long lines of artillery. 

The fight being over, whilst the mounted officers were 
gathering for the critique, I walked on to find out why the 
companies on our left had received an infantry attack in 
column, and luckily found an acquaintance in one of them, 
who told me that the thing had been so sudden that they 
thought they had to deal with cavalry, and therefore stood 
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ready to form company squares. I was very much struck by 
one thing: A moment before the men had been moving with 
an order and precision beyond praise; every order was 
obeyed instantaneously, and one would have thought they 
had come fresh on parade, but actually these men were weary 
with four preAUG us days’ successive marching, on whicli they 
had never been under arms less than nine hours, and once 
OA^er twelvm, and how weary they were may be judged by 
the fact that within fiA'C minutes of the ^^cease fire” 1 counted . 
i in one company of 120 men 7 0 fast asleep on their knapsacks, 

lying with their faces to the sky. A better example of what 
1 a complete conquest the Avill can achieve over the body, when 

trained on the Prussian method, I could hardly have Avished 
to see. 

In the main, the other engagements followed the same 
course, and became monotonous from their very excellence. 
The whole thing worked automatically. The long columns 
eAmlved themselves into fighting order more like some living 
organism, always exactly adapting themselves to the con- 
ditions of the moment ; nowhere a rigid adherence to forms, 
I causing an excess of strength at one part, a deficiency at 

another, but eA'-erywhere, as one looked round, one felt the 
exact adaptation of means to an end. 

It must not be supposed that this state of affairs has 
been reached without much trouble and difficulty; on the 
contrary, the full consequences inAmlved in the fundamental 
conceptions of the new regulations— namely, individual 
training, delegation of responsibility, and the prohibition 
of the ^ffiormal attack formation”— have only been evolved 
by incessant friction. 

The chief difficulties to be overcome were— first, the de- 
sire to monopolize power, common to all grades of ambitious 
i and energetic men ; and secondly, the general conAUction that 

the scenes witnessed on the battle-fields of France (where, 
as admitted by the official historians of the war themselves, 
wild confusion in the fighting line was the chief character- 
: istic), were the inevitable outcome of fighting under hreech- 

loading fire, and not, as actually was the ease, the direct 
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consequence of an equality of armament such as had never 

of the captains, on 

whom increased POwer had now dtwohmd ho^ ^ 
and regulation, to hamper the mitiatwe of ^theu suboid^ 
nates by endeavoring to keep the conduct of the too 

exclusirelv in their own hands, and was only conquered by 
the common sense of themajorityafter manyyears of expen^ 
ence The latter difficulty led directly to the idea that the 
nrimary object of tactical formations was to lessen the 
chance of avoiding losses, and not, as it actually is, to insure 
the most rapid and complete extermination ot the tmemy. 

. misconception did not long survive, 

• sense again, derived from practical knowledge, soon killed 
it and only a few cases occur now and again sporadically, 
but the “epidemic,” as a German writer christened^ it, has 
long since passed away. ^Nevertheless, it led during the 
period of its prevalence to every conceivable system— even 
such absurdities as advancing on tlie enemy in file, or fours, 
and dotting the men about all over the ground at equal in- 
tervals all round— being duly tried and condemned; and 
would-be inventors of these and like tactical nostrums in 
' this country would save themselves and the army much time 
and trouble if, before suggesting fresh fads, they would 
study the history of similar experiments in Germany. 

But much, friction yet remained to be overcome in* com-' 
bluing the absolute obedience, the old conception of disci- 
pline, with the freedom it was held necessary to accord to 
the individual in the fighting line; while further confiision 
was caused by the use pf the term “scliiitze” i. e., skirmisher 
^to designate the units of which the fighting line consists. 

Originally the “skirmisher” fought by his own individ- 
ual judgment, stalking the enemy and^ utilizing every ad- 
vantage of cover the ground afforded him. In the prelimi- 
nary phases of an engagement such latitude of choice may 
freely be conceded to a few brave and specially selected men ; 
but when once the attack has to be pushed home such delib- 
erate action ceases to be possible, and the safety of the in- 
dividual derived from skill, in the choice of ground as cov<*r 
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lias to be sacrificed in tlie interests ot the whole. The rapid 
infliction of overwhelining loss on the enemy then becomes 
the main i3oint to be kept in view^ and to this end it becomes 
necessary to place as many men in the front line as can use 
their rifles with elf ect—viz., about one man to the yard ; and 
with such a dense line the choice of cover by the individual 
is necessarily an extremely limited one. Furthermore, 
since concentration of fire promises the most rapid and 
speedy results, a limit had to be placed on the skirmishers^ 
right to choose when and at what to fire, and this last limita- 
tion destroyed the last vestige of skirmishing in its original 
acceptation. 

A line of men, however, of the above density— viz., one 
man to the yard— cannot, in face of the enemy^s fire, retain 
for long a sufiicient power of offence. As the men fall it 
becomes weaker and weaker, and has to be supported by 
fresh troops from the rear. These, being sent in in similar 
order, have to find room by the side of those already in posi- 
tion or in the gaps made by the enemy’s fire, and hence each 
successive reinf or cement, however welcome, brings with it 
increased confusion in the fighting line. The question then 
arose, Is such eonfusian unavoidable? A very powerful 
party maintained that it was not, and that the way out of the 
difficulty lay in reverting to the traditions of the past and 
drilling the soldiers again to mechanical obedience and close 
order. Their views found their extreme expression in the 
well-known entitled ^^The Midsummer -Night’s 

Dream,” which advocated most powerfully the adoption of 
a system of attacdc in lines of sections, each section about 
70 strong, in single rank, shoulder to shoulder, close order, 
under the command of a commissioned officer. Their fire 
was to be as that of a machine, entirely nnder the control of 
one man, and as the inevitable casualties ensued in the fight, 
the section closed on its center, and made room for following 
sections to reinforce. 

It is a point worthy of most careful attention on our 
part that these views found their warmest supporters pre- 
cisely amongst those men who had survived the bloodiest 
slaughter of the whole war, and about the year 1882-83 
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foiiHti their fullest expression on the Temi)elhof drill-ground 
■utl^erlm. 

The avoidance of loss being the one horn of thedilemmaj 
the reintrodiiction of mechanical discipline-— the ^‘massen- 
dressur” of the old days — was the order ; and, at the risk of 
appearing tedious to those who have not followed the suc- 
cessive steps of the modern military evolution, I must dwell 
on it a little longer. * 

The old system of ^hnass’^ training implied the mental 
degradation of every man who passed through the ranks, 
and involved the impossibility of recruiting the cadres of the 
' non-commissioned officers, for the selection of the right man 
for the right place became impracticable. Mass training— 
1. e., mechanical obedience— had proved itself, even when it 
reached its utmost development, as before The Jena catas- 
trophe, and again in 1S70, when it was less pronounced than 
in the previous period, a rotten reed to trust to. Individual 
trciining has its dangers, but it insures that every man who 
serves with the colors is Improved as a citizen by the process, 
in so far as he is taught to act on his own responsibility, 
and guarantees to a certain extent that the non-commis- 
sioned officers are recruited from the best available men, by 
securing fpr each individual the opportunity of showing 
what is really in him, and not merely testing his ability to 
pass examinations on paper. iVs* an extreme instance, I 
would adduce the well-known faculty of the Bengali Baboo 
to pass any paper test, and his absolute incapacity to bear 
actual personal responsibility where that 'responsibility 
entails the handling of men directly, even where the risk to 
life and limb involved is infinitesimal. 

The framers of the new German regulation have man- 
aged to avoid both horns of the dilemma by combining the 
strong points of both extremes, and through it the army has 
been made what Seharnhorst wished it to be — a national 
university for the training of character and a' means of pre- 
venting the evolution of a ^diterary proletariat —to use 
Piunce Bismarck’s words — which is the special danger to 
which all systems of free education are exposed. 

The object of ^Tree education” in Prussia has been 
overlooked in Engkind. It was simply a bargain between 
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king and people, originated and practically carried throiigli 
by Scliarnliorst, the terms of which briefly were as follows: 
—The king* — i. e., the country — requires intelligent, educated 
soldiers as a means to preserve the nation. The king— i. e., 
the country — will educate every one practically free of 
charge if, in return, the boys so educated, or their represent- 
atives, agree to serve as soldiers for a space of three years. 
The system of blind mechanical obedience, which drilled, or 
attempted to drill, the soul out of man, and which Scharn- 
horst did not live long enough to prevent, made the army, if 
not a burden to the country, at any rate a hindrance to its 
development, but was a fair set-off for the advantages con- 
ferred. The system the new regulation has initiated, far 
from acting as a hindrance to its commercial prosperity, 
gives to every man wdio undergoes it not only the trained 
habit of self-reliance, the basis of all business success, but 
eliminates one-half of that ^diterary proletariat’^ which, in 
Prince Bismarck’s view, constituted so great a danger to 
the country; and if it withdraws from reproductive employ- 
ment an average of 450,000 men per annum, it gives back 
not only more vigorous men, but, through the sanitary 
method of life, the hard outdoor exercise and fresh air, the 
better food and more healthy lodgings which the majority 
find in barracks, to say nothing of the mural habits of re- 
straint a sensible discipline enforces, it extends each man's 
usefulness by five years at least, for each year they spend 
with the colors. Whether this deduction is or is not correct, 
let those who are feeling the pinch of German competition 
in trade answer. They felt it some years ago, when corre- 
spondence in these columns show^ed that want of power to act 
on their own responsibility was the one thing wanting to 
prevent their swamping the market for British clerks or 
managers/ H much more will they feel it ten years 
hence, when the new regulation has been in force long 
enough to bring the men trained on the new principles into 
the labor market! Would it not be well for us now, whilst 
we still have time, to alter our system of military education, 
so that our discharged reserve men may be able to compete 
on equal terms with the horde threatening to overwhelm us? 
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III. 

In my previous letters I kave referred to tlie two main 
points in the German Begulations for Infantry— viz.^ the 
individual training of the soldier and the delegation of re- 
sponsibility— and it will be at once apparent that some 
counter-check to the extreme consequences of either is 
necessaiy if the infantry fight of the future is not to degener- 
ate into a scene of the wildest confusiouj culminating in, as 
the Germans lugubriously term it, “Ein Begrabniss erster 
classe’ — i. a funeral of the largest dimensions. This 

check is found in Section B, |88, which practically applies 
to all grades in the hierarchy— namely, that the conclu- 
sion of the fight must find the command (in this case the 
section) in tlie right place with reference to the other units 
round it. Where this place is or will be cannot be laid down 
by regulations, but depends on circumstances; and, further, 
to prevent any possibility of a man or a leader trying to es- 
cape the consequences of action by inaction, he is reminded 
in Section 0, §121, that delay or failure to act will always be 
judged as a worse error than a mistake in the method of 
action chosen. 

In fact, what the new regulation does is, instead of de- 
grading the soldier to the level of an unthinking machine, 
to place him, on the battle-field, on the level of general intel- 
ligence which the British law has long since accorded to the 
average civilian in case of a street row or riot — namely, to 
enforce on him the obligation to make up his own mind, and 
to act in what appears to him to be the best manner for pre- 
serving the public peace, and not merely to stand as a looker- 
on and send for the police. In dealing with civil riot, an 
officer and every man under him is placed in the same posi- 
tion — viz,, he must use his own judgment in the choice of 
means, but cannot shelter himself behind a superior or the 
plea of obedience to or absenee of orders. 

With regard to the delegation of responsibility, it is to 
be noticed that, though the principle is asserted throughout, 
the amount to be accorded below the rank of the company 
commander varies with the circumstances. The captain’s 
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full independence is decreed by regulation^ and cannot be 
interfered with; but the captain must exercise his own judg- , 
ment as to how much freedom he delegates to his subaltern, 
and the latter again does not let his group leaders out of 
hand if he can avoid it This a monient’s rehection will 
show to be a very necessary arrangement, for it is obvious 
it would not be advisable to allow a last-joined subaltern 
the same latitude of action that can be safely conceded to a 
senior lieutenant with eighteen years’ service. Isov will the 
Oermans at any price have the total splitting up and slow- 
ness of action entailed by the s,ystem of considering the 
“group” as the ultimate unit <5f tactics^ — a system which finds 
many advocates in our own and other services. When ail 
his officers have fallen, a group leader must assert his direct 
authority, just as, when the group leaders <are down, the sol- 
dier himself must use his own Judgment, for which contin- 
gency he is carefully trained; but as long as his subaltern 
remains on his legs, the group leader only acts as his sub- 
ordinate assistant, seeing that the orders given are obeyed, 
but not personally eomnumicating them. Reflection will 
I show this to be a very sound and common-sense arrange- 

ment, for, as long as a command can be heard, time is only 
lost by its repetition through intermediate links. It is no 
longer possible to handle a battalion by direct word of com- 
mand under fire; instructions or orders must therefore be 
I issued, but the section (i. e., subaltern’s command) and the 

I company must be kept in hand till the last moment possible. 

^ This marks well the distinction between the German 

and the extreme open-order school. The latter say, “Confu- 
sion in the fighting line is ultimately inevitablev therefore 
let us go to meet it and start with conf usion.” Their pppo- 
xients point out that, though uitimately inevitable, it is the 
wwk the enemy’s bxillets have to accomplish, and, therefore, 
to adopt it from the first is simply to save the enemy the 
needful expenditure of ammunition requisite to bring it 
about. 

The concentrated will-power alone possible in close 
: order in its highest form is to the attack what velocity is to 

I the projectile. A projectile penetrates as far into an iron 
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plate or otlier obstacle as its viva {the product of its mass 
bj 'the square of its velocity) will carry it. We might say 
that an attack penetrates just as far into and through that 
hre-swept zone which forius an advanced shield or protec- 
tion for the defender as its mass multiplied by the square of 
its discipline will carry it. Yoluntarily to give away the 
cohesion secured by discipline is about as sensible as trying 
to pierce an armor-plate with a charge of case or sniall shot. 

The expression the ^‘square of discipline’’ may appear 
taueiful, but a little consideration will show it is far nearer 
the truth than the use of the word 'hliscipline” alone would 
be, for every increment in dif^cipline tells in two ways— it 
enables you to bring a larger number of men up into the fight- 
ing line at closer range, and under better control, and their 
fire will, therefore, be all the more effective; but because 
their fire isnmre effectivethe enemy’s power of infiicting loss 
on the firing and following lines is further diminished; the 
firing line can be trusted to hold out longer, and, therefore, 
the following lines may be held back at such a distance that 
they do not, at first, incur loss froin the bullets exclusively 
meant for the lines in front of them. 

In my first letter I said that this year’s maneuvers 
marked the culmination of a cycle of a century’s evolution, 
and I have step by step endeavored to explain my meaning. 
Actually, the line of demarcation is not so easy to define ex- 
actly. It is true that these are the first maneuvers in which, 
all three-years contingents of the peace effective have under- 
gone the vsaine uniform training; but this does not apply to 
the reservists and landwehr, who, in time of war, will be 
called to the colors, nor, on the other hand, have the non- 
commissioned ofiieervS, still h^ss the off*H*ers, had tlie advan- 
tage of working steadily on the same lim^s. Rtill further 
iui])vovement, therefore, may be looked for in the future, 
for tlie old saying, ‘Tt is hard to teach an old dog new 
tri(‘ks,” has much trntli in it, and each successive step above 
indicated has met with opposition in each rank successivcdy. 
Tbit the evil is not so great as might be imagined, for, though 
the new system has only been, officially, three yeaivs in exist- 
ence, practically it does but formulate in*preeise terms the 
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nietliods whicli liave been more or less in f asliion for tlie last 
ten; and^*tlie difference is iiiainl}" this, that, whereas for- 
merly each company commander was working in fear and 
trembling of what new fad a superior might spring on him, 
now he can give his undivided attention to the work before 
him. Possibly this may be not so great an advantage in 
practice as it appears in theory, for, under the old condi- 
tions, a man learnt independence of judgment and was 
obliged to have confidence in his own oxJinion, and the fads 
of superiors preserved him from getting too much in a 
groove. In a certain Cterman garrison I knew w'ell, each 
battalion had to practice three separate and distinct forma- 
tions for attack, — one for the regimental inspection, one for 
the brigadier, and a third for the divisional commander, — and 
I remember asking an old friend whether this state of affairs 
w^as not very injurious. He only laughed and saidt ^Well, 
in action no two cases are exactly similar, st>, if -we are suffi- 
ciently ■well ti-aiiied to satisfy the requirements of the in- 
specting generals, we shall be all the more likely to adapt 
ourselves to the varying conditions of reality’’ — an optim- 
istic way of looking af: things, to be commended to our owm 
officers suffering nndev similar adversities. 

To come now to questions of equipment and tlieir influ- 
ence: The ne^v G<*rman rifle, ns everybody known's, is not 
correctly descrilKul as a “magazine” w'eapon, but rather as 
a “mnltij>le” loader, and is to my mind the simplest and 
most practical military weapon yet put into the liands of any 
soldier. Tliere is no “cut-off” to convert the magazine rifle 
to a single-loader, liable to jam from various causes, no 
necessity of recharging the magazine, and no possibility of 
•finding it empty aka <*ritieal moment. The soldier simply 
opens the breech, tlirnsts in a little metal case containing 
five cartridges, and fires them in succession, having to work 
the hreech-l)lo(‘k to bring each cartridge into position in suc- 
cession. The fifth time he draws hack the block, the empty 
case is ej(u:'ted, and another put in, so that no time is wasted 
in fumbling for single cartridges. Further, the arrange- 
ment of the expense-pouch — which, however, has been in 
use since 1872 — offers practically the advantage of a maga- 
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zine. Tlie pouch on the right-hand side is kept constantly 
fall from the others, and its lid when open falls dlitwards, 
possessing herein a great advantage over all others that I 
know of. In fact, and as a practical arrangement, this gave 
to the old Alaiiser single-loader ail the advantages of a mag- 
azine ride, and enabled it to fire within the minute a greater 
number of rounds without the many disadvantages of the 
latter — such as empty mazagine at the critical moment, etc. 
Indeed, I have often marvelled that, whilst we were willing 
to copy ‘^x}ickelhaiibes,^’ badges of rank, etc., such a simple 
and practical point should have escaped our attention; still 
more, that with such a ijractical expedient ready to our 
hands, we should have wildly launched out into the expendi- 
ture of millions on a magazine ride, which, as far as concerns 
the magazine, and with the existing pouch, is no better than 
the old ride would have been with the Prussian pouch. An- 
other practical point I noticed is the packing of these cart- 
ridges. Each little case of dve cartridges is packed with 
two others in a cardboard packet closed by a strip of tape, 
which is pulled off by a jerk, and uncovers not only the cases, 
hut holes cut out* for the finger and thumb to grasp them by. 
The advantages of this simple aiTangement are obvious: 
no time is lost in stowing away the separate cartridges, they 
can be thrown down in the shooting line without dust and 
grit sticking to the lubricant, the distribution of ammuni- 
tion is rendered more easy, and also its collection from the 
wounded. 

Fifteen of these packets go into a larger and stronger 
millboard box, which is closed in the same manner, and to 
which is further attached a piece of strong webbing, by 
which it can be readily lifted out of the afiimunition-wagons, 
and two of them knotted together can be conveniently car- 
ried over the shoulders or by any sort of a stick, their joint 
weiglit being about 32 pounds and their contents 550 rounds, 
or 225 each. Five more of these boxes go into a regular 
ammunition-box, which can be readily opened and the con- 
tents tumbled out. The weight of the new cartridges is 
about three to two of the old ones, hence for the 100 rounds 
formerly carried the man now carries 150, which are distrib- 
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ated in the following manner: 30 rounds in each of the 

As regards the supply of ammunition in action, the 
fundamental idea is that you can never have too much of it, 
and therefore every opportunity must be utilized, before go- 
ing into a fight, to serve out as much as the men can carry in 
their haversacks, pockets, etc. 

On the defensive, of course, any amount of cartridges 
can be laid out in niches cut in the parapets or other proteC' 
tion, and wdienever the offensive passes over into a passive 
condition, ammunition can be brought up from the wagons 
which follow the battalions into action as closely as possi- 
ble, with greater or less trouble according as the way to 
them is more or less under cover. But when troops are 
once definitely committed to a decisive advance, I find that 
very little faith is put in any system of supply from the rear. 
It is all very simple in peace-time and on paper to send un- 
armed men backwards and forwards to the wagons, but it 
is quite another thing to expect men to do the work when 
the bullets are flying, and those who are brave enough to 
S attempt it would be of more use in the fighting line. Again, 

the mere physical difficulty for a heavily laden man to over- 
take an advancing fighting line wdien the latter has perhaps 
800 yards start out of a total distance to be traversed of 1,600 
is in itself insuperable. 

Most men with whom I talked over the question ex- 
pressed a common-sense opinion that 150 rounds per man 
w^'as enough for any one attack, and if this number is fired 
away without result, then what is wanted is fresh nerves 
for the firers, and these can only be supplied by fresh rein- 
forceinents. The long and the short of it is that practical 
men take every opportunity they can of completing this 
ammunition from the handiest source, and do not relyon any 
\ cut-and-dried regulations. 

The greatest possible stress is laid on the maintenance 
of f[re-disciplme, but this is not well seen in the maneuvers, 
and can only really be judged on the shooting-ground, where 
the Germans now' enjoy a great deal of practice. Rtill, even 
what I did see in the maneuvers left a very favorable impres- 
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sion as regards the complete control the officers exercised. 
The value of such discipline is based ou the assunixvtion that 
superiority of lire has always been the condition on which 
the successful advance with the bayonet ultimately turned. 
In the old days on equal fronts they (the Germans) sought to 
obtain this by exceptional rapidity of fire, due to better me- 
chanical drilling. The Freneh met this in .1806 with envel- 
oping tactics and better marksmanship. In 1866 the Ger- 
mans again obtained the desired result by mechanical im- 
provement in the weapon, and in 1870 by using against the 
French the same tactics the latter had formerly so success- 
fully used against them. But now all weapons are mechan- 
ically on an equality; both sides are equally alive to the 
advantage, where possible, of out-flanking tactics, and, on 
paper at least, equally skilled in marksmanship. The supe- 
riority will again have to be fought out on equal and par- 
allel fronts. What further step forward can be made? The 
answer they have found is based on the idea of handling the 
fire of the sections as units, like the fire of a battery acting 
with others in brigade. The captain controls the fire of his 
three sections, as the officer commanding a brigade division 
of artillery controls the fire of his three batteries. He can 
order one section to hold the enemy in cheek along the whole 
of his front and with his other two converge a crushing su- 
periority on any selected point of his enemy^s line; but they 
do not allow this idea to descend lower in the scale, to the 
groups, as' they consider the fire of ten or a dozen rifles 
too insignificant to exercise a decisive elfect. 

This may seem a counsel of perfection, an ideal to be 
striven for, indeed, but not to be attained on this side of the 
grave; but it must be admitted that the idea is sound, and, 
since it involves the co-operation of only three trained offi- 
cers, more likedy to succeed than the rival sebemes in other 
countries, which hope to achieve a similar result througli 
the co-operation of some twenty to thirty less responsible and 
less trained group leaders. 

The introduction of smokeless pownier has, however, 
rendered this ideal far more attainable than when it was first 
proposed, now some years ago. In the absence of the 
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smoke-screen on botli sides, the comijan^^ officers not only 
find it easier to work together, but can control their men and 
Judge the effect of their lire on the enein}' to a far greater 
degree than was formerly possible. From their point of 
view this increased power of control more than compensates 
the attack for the increased facility of concealment smoke- 
less X 30 wder confers on the defence. It is true that the lat- 
ter also x>rofits by the same increased power of control, but 
they argue that, from the nature of things, the defence striv- 
ing only to avoid being beaten, whereas the attack fights 
with the determination to win, the latter is in a position to 
make far better use of this new x)ower than the former. Put 
in another form, it comes to this— -the heavier and more 
accurate the fire whistling over a trench, the harder it is to 
make men raise their heads over it, to take steady aim. 
Smokeless jyowder makes it easier for the attack to deliver 
such a fire; lienee the difficulties of the defence will he in- 
creased. Further, in the absence of smoke, men stationary 
on the defence cannot escape the depressing influence of the 
dead and wounded lying round them, but the attack leaves 
all these evidences of tlie fight behind it. So again the ad- 
vantage is on its side. 

Generally, it is held that the possibilities of conceal- 
ment the new powder affords have been immensely over- 
rated, and what I have x>ersonally seen during the past two 
years leads me to the same conclusion. If ordinary Eiiro- 
X)ean short-service soldiers x^ossessed the skill of the Ked 
Indians as skirinisliers, no doubt the advantage would be 
immense; but, as a fact, they do not, and neither in Ger- 
many nor in any other country have I ever experienced any 
difflculty in making out the enemy from the infantry fighting 
line. The ordinary spectator, looking at the progress of 
the battle generally, may often be in doubt as to where tln^ 
enemy actually is, but the comx)any officer in the front, with 
his attention fixed on the one hedgerow, edge of the wood, 
or whatever the point he is ordered to carry may be, will 
always find indications enough to guide his aim. Just as 
in stalking game it is chiefly a question of knowing where 
to look, and not the power of eyesight, that makes the differ- 
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ence between tlie experienced hand and the beginner, and, 
as in game-shooting, too, it is the inoveiiient of the aniinai 
that nsiially betrays its position, so also in the case of troops 
engaged it is the inovement inseparable from the conduct of 
the fight that renders their concealment impossible. 

One other point in connection with the new rifle remains 
to be noticed, and that is its extraordinary power of pene- 
tration, Stockades of 12-inch baulks are perforated with 
ease, eyen at extreme ranges, and eyen 30 inches of oak will 
be penetrated at 200 yards. Banks of earth 2 feet thick 
are no longer proof, and 18-inch brick walls are pierced 
through and through. Its power against this last descrip- 
tion of coyer will entirely revolutionize the tactics of the 
defence of villages and their influence as points of support 
on the battle-fleld; for the aid of artillery is no longer indis- 
pensable to breach any ordinary walls. At 400 yards a 
company of infantry firing volleys will cut down the wall of 
a house in a few rounds, and at 200 even a section of TO men 
will do the same. This power will render the interior de- 
fence of all ordinary villages impracticable, for the attack- 
ing party can cut its way through partition walls without 
the necessity of having recourse to any of the old-fashioned 
methods, such as the explosion of dynamite or gun-cotton * 
slabs against the w-alls-— a service often of very great 
danger. 

The reputation of the Germans for marching has stood 
high ever since the last war. In 1883 I v as with a brigade 
which averaged 32 miles a day for three consecutive days; 
but though I cannot this time reduce the work done to 
cise figures of distance — for the mountainous nature of the 
ground and the greater distances traversed in fighting order 
across country would render such figures valueless — can 
assert that, from my own observation and from what I learnt 
from the same officers who had been present on the occasion 
above alluded to, the work done was as hard again, for dur- 
ing the last week it was incessant and exactly as it would be 
in war. Taking the record of a single battalion, and one 
that got off rather cheaply, 1 find that on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday it was under arms on the march for eight 
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and a lialf hours exactiy, and, further, had to supxjly the out- 
posts on Wednesday. On the Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day it bivouacked twice, fought in three long actions over 
difficult ground, and was under arms on each day for over 
twelve hours. Yet it marched back without one single case 
of sickness after five weeks’ absence, and the company to 
which my informant belonged had not one single foot-sore 
man. On the Thursday night a whole division wms biv- 
ouacked round and about Miihlliausen, and I went all round 
the camps with friends who could tell and show me every- 
thing, and I could not help being struck by the iinprove- 
ment in physique since the last time, eight years ago, that I 
had bivouacked with the same regiments. Of course, in 
point of measurements one can say nothing; figures show 
that an annual improvement is perceptible, but it is far too 
small to be visible to the naked eye. I could only judge by 
the cheeriness and capacity for bearing exertion. The work 
this year, as above stated, had been distinctly harder, but 
there were no signs of distress. On the former occasion the 
men in bivouac were very silent, no animal spirits about 
them, and later in the night, when it came on to rain, they 
crouched round the fires and sang bits of the ^‘volkslieder’' 
in a very subdued and melancholy fashion — ^i:liey were thor- 
oughly stale. And next day in marching one saw signs of 
great weariness and exhaustion in many faces. This time 
I did .not see anything of the kind, either on tbe night in 
question, which happened to be fine, or on succeeding days 
after wet and cold nights had set in. The men sang round 
their fires, the bands played, and everything was as animated 
as a country fair. . And though, as I stated in my last letter, 
.'when they got a rest next day, they lay down and slept right 
away, I saw nowhere that drawn, pinched look of extreme 
weariness that makes one’s heart sorry for the poor 
sufferers. 

Is this increased endurance a consequence of the new 
regulations or not? I tbink so, for endurance is far more a 
matter of mind than people think, and it seems to me that 
this cultivation of the individual will is already hearing 
fruit in a greater cheeriness and sense of manliness than 
was possible under the old rdgime. 
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IV, ■' 

Cavalry- 

The causes already referred to in niy first letter— 
dispersal of troops in small garrisons, want of interest in 
tactical matters, the consequence of the reaction after the 
prolonged strain of the great wars with Napoleon, and the- 
extreme financial exhaustion of the country which resulted 
therefrom— reacted even more prejudicially on the mounted 
arms of the service than on the infantry. In addition, these 
had special difficulties of their own to contend with, of which 
the most injurious were the want of an inspector-general 
of cavalry, and the false tactical traditions they inherited 
from the campaigns of the War of Liberation. Of course, 
there were not wanting many men who worked heart and 
soul for the good of this arm as for the others, and the system 
of short service, entailing on the squadron officers, as it nec- 
essarily did, the duty of mastering the practical part of their- 
profession — i. e., the training of remounts, education of the 
recruit both as a soldier and as a horseman, and, above all 
things, the care of the horses and fitting of saddlery — guar- 
anteed the country the possession of a thoroughly reliable 
body of junior leaders. But as long as the ultimate i^espon- 
sibility for the efficiency of the whole arm was dispersed on 
the shoulders of the corps and division commanders — most 
of whom were necessarily infantry officers — uniformity of 
training, the most essential condition of good maneuvering 
with cavalry, was unattainable. 

It is not much to be w’ondered at, therefore, if the results 
obtained by the cavalry in 1866 left very much indeed to be 
desired; but the cause and its remedy were correctly appre- 
ciated, and the appointment of Prince Frederick Charles as 
inspector-general of cavalry in the autumn of that year 
marked the commencemeut of a new era. 

The accumulated errors of sixty years of misdirected 
training cannot, however, be eliminated in one-twentieth of 
that time, and, great as was the progress effected under the 
Prince’s guidance between 1866 and 1870, the cavalry were, 
as a body, far behind the level of efflcieney demanded by the- 
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altered conditionB, both strategic and tactical, under whieli 
tliey were about to be employed. 

Tile cavalry experts, as a body, were seriously disap- 
pointed by the sniall results obtained by the 70,000 and more 
horsemen that invaded France in 1870. But they were in no 
way disheartened, for the material, both men and horses, 
was proved to be excellent, and it was seen that all that was 
wanted was a sensible system to develop the best cpialities 
of both, and at the same time to train the superior officers in 
the art of handling the higher units— namely, the brigades 
and divisions. 

The defects of the old system were thus summed up by 
one of their first authorities on this subject : 

^^Our riding education keeps our horses during the whole 
of the winter, from October to April, in the mm ege or ridings 
school. Then follow the squadrdn training and regimental 
drills, also on level parade-grounds. Only during the short 
period of the detachment exercises and maneuvers, which 
last only four weeks, is it necessary for cavalry to ride 
straight across whatever comes first. Is it possible that the 
soldier can feel full confidence that his horse will carry him 
as long as he sits still and does not worry his mouth? Is it 
to be expected that he can keep his eyes on the eiieiny and 
his squadron leader? Is it not much more likely that he 
will be anxiously looking down at every stone and cart-rut 
on the ground, pulling at his horse^s head, and thereby 
destroying the order of the formation? But how can a 
leader who has grown up in this groove feel confidence in 
the ability of the men f ollowing him to reach the enemy knee 
to knee, when he knows that every potato-field, every ridge 
and furrow loosens their order?” 

To eliminate the defects indicated in the above passage 
has been the chief object kept in view by the cavalry 
reformers during the last twenty years, and the steps they 
have taken have been, brlefiy, as follows: 

As far as possible, the time spent in the covered-in 
schools has been curtailed, and more importance has been 
attached to an outdoor training of the men to control their 
horses on all sorts of ground likely to be met with, while at 
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the same time largely increased demands have been made 
on the staying power of the horses, and a proi^er conception 
of what ^'condition” really implies has been arrived at 

This last is the essential point on which everything 
turns. As long as squadron commanders were judged by 
the fatness of their horses, as under the old regime, the 
keener and more ambitious they were, the more certain was 
the ultimate ruin of the whole arm, for it did not pay to show 
horses in fighting condition, and hence no man who wished 
to get on in his profession dare train his horses in the long 
gallops and fast work required by the altered conditions of 
warfare. 

A-is soon, however, as this misconeeption had been 
removed, the practical knowledge acquired’as a consequence 
of short service had full scope to assert itself, and the squad- 
ron commanders, being untrammelled in the exercise of their 
responsibility, soon evolved by competition a system of train- 
ing which utilized every grain of corn and every hour of the 
day to the fullest extent possible. 

By practical experience they found how to apportion the 
food of the horses to the wovk to be done, diminishing the 
ration in the winter and increasing it in the summer, when 
the exertion demanded was greater. And, further, each 
ofificer had to learn, on pain of rejection if he failed, how to 
exercise his power of demanding work and inflicting punish- 
ment in the best possible way. For, if he asked too much, both 
men and horses became stale, and if he failed to secure the 
willing obedience of his subordinates through the abuse of 
his power, the failure was made manifest by the absence of 
that cheerful alertness in the men that shows the squadron 
to be really in the hands of the commander, and without 
which maneuvering of the standard I have seen in Germany 
is impossible. 

I consider this alertness— ^^ppek’ the Germans call it — 
the salient characteristic of their whole army, but more 
especially of their cavalry. Other cavalries may and do 
show holder riders, firmer in the saddle, but in none that I 
have ever seen is there any approach to this extraordinary 
sympathy between the men and their leader. The squadron 



moves literally as one man, obeying the slightest indication 
of its leader, and seemingly instinctively adapting itself to 
every variation of pace and direction, exactly as a first-rate 
orchestra obeys the baton of its condnctor. Only those who 
know by practical experience the difficulties usually insepa- 
rable from any attempt to maneuver ten or twenty squadrons 
in whicli this union between leader and squadron has not 
been attained will appreciate fully all I mean to convey, %ut 
they, I think, will fully agree Avith me that withont it such 
performances as I am about to describe would be practically 
unattainable. 

The first encounter took qfiace between the cavalries of 
the tAVO armies in the vicinity of Mtlhlhansen, on the ITth of 
September. On this day the caAmlry dwision of the XI th 
Corps issued from the mountainous district they had been 
marching through ffiom Cassel and came in contact with the 
cavalry covering the IVth Corps adA'ancing from Erfurt. 
Close to the village of Seehach I came upon a brigade of 
three regiments belonging to the latter force. Just as I 
reached them news of the enemy’s approach came in, and the 
brigade moved off westward in rendezvous formation— that 
is, with the three regiments abreast, in line of squadron col 
urns at close intervals. From where I stood the ground fell 
iiway to the north and west in gentle undulations; there were 
no fences or hedges, but in the trough of each undulation 
lay generally a running stream a couple of feet wide, flow- 
ing between boggy banks, a feAv pollard willows indicat- 
ing its course. Here and there slight outcrops of rock and 
some patches of low scrub offered further impediments to 
..progress. 

Northward lay the toA\m of Muhlhausen, out of which a 
chauss^e, bordered with the usual avenue of poplars, ran al- 
most due west along the crest of a long gentle spur that came 
doAvn from the distant monntains, and amongst the trees on 
the ehaiissc^ I could detect, by their white cap covers, .the en- 
emy’s 'patrols. ■' 

The brigade moved off down the slope and across the 
first of the holloAvs at a steady uniform trot, crossing the 
stream in the bottom without losing for a second its s' 
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defined rectangular outline, every liorse quiet and steady in 
its place, not a sign of that useless expenditure of force in- 
dicated by plunging, restive liorses, wliicli the passage of 
even the smallest obstacle usually entails. Then they 
brought up their left shoulders, and in the distance I saw a 
second brigade belonging to the saine division converging on 
them. Presently they came within supporting distance of 
oifi another, and both wheeled up until they fronted north- 
wards, their horse battery galloped out to the inner flanlv 
and unlimbered, and its first round was answei^ed by tlie 
enemy’s battery in position along the chaussde. 

The two brigades had meanwhile continued their ad- 
A'ance towards the enemy at the same uniform^ steady pace, 
their outline as sharply defined as the edges of the squares 
on a. chess-board. But, on hearing the first shot, they 
opened out into line of squadron column at full interval, at 
the same time forming two lines in echelon, two-thirds of tlie 
wdiole strength being in the leading echelon. 

Descending into another hollow, they were for a mo- 
ment hidden from the defender’s artillery, but beyond that 
their further advance would be in the full sweep of his shrap- 
nel fire. They crossed the brook in the bottom with perfect 
steadiness, and then, taking advantage of the shelter the 
rise afforded them, they sounded ^fiine to the front,” and the 
moment this was completed, the ^^gallop,” and swept over the 
brow of the hill in a well-closed-iip line and in a long, stretch- 
ing gallop. For the moment, as they descended into the 
last hollow between them and theenemy, I lost sight ofthem; 
but presently they reappeared dashing up the further slope 
at the fiillestspeed of their horses, but I noticed tliat the rear 
rank was no longer quite as well closed up as usual. The 
inner flank was almost on the road, it seemed to me, wdien 
suddenly the two outer squadrons went ‘^Troops loft wheel,” 
and the head of the column thus formed changed direction to 
the right. The rest of the first line, followed at a couple of 
hundred yards by the second one, dashed over the road 
ditclies, and the whole disappeared behind the screen formed 
by the trees and into the valley beyond. 
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round of tlie guns had been delivered at 200 
3^ards range; but the counter-charge, which was actualiv at- 
temx>ted, >vab masked from my view by the advancmg lines. 
But less than a minute after the troops crossed the road I 
saw two regiments of white caps and their battery tearing 
up the slope of the hill beyond, above the line of the trees, 
and closel}^ followed by three regiments of our own side. 
Then the ‘dialt’^ suddenly sounded, the Emperor and^taff 
appeared on the scene, and from all quarters the officers gal- 
loped up for the critique, I followed over the ground the 
charge had traversed, and in the hollow in front of the road 
came upon the cause of the unsteadiness in the rear rank 
noticed aboftm. This was a broad drainage channel, about 12 
feet wide and 5 feet deep, cut along the bottom, with slopes of 
1 by 1 — a sufficiently serious obstacle. The horses, by the 
marks of their feet, had mostly skated down the first 3 feet 
and then jumped the remainder clear. Further on I came 
to tlie reason for the break into column above alluded io. 
The road was here scarped out of the side of the hill, and 
there was a drop of about 13 feet into it. They liacl seen it 
only just in time, but, being perfectly in hand, had wheeled 
olf sharp, and the tracks of the outermost horses were not 
10 feet from the edge. 

But down in the hollow beyond a still greater surprise 
awaited me, for liere ran a stream of water some 0 feet broad, 
in a trench 40 feet wide from cutting line to cutting line, and 
at least 12 feet deep, a big and out,’^ with running water 
where one would have wanted to take off. It would have 
•scattered any ordinary huiiting-fiekl, hut a battery and five 
regiments of cavalry in all liad swept over it, without a sin- 
gle man down, at the fullest extended sx>eed of their horses. 

1 was, iinfortunatel 3 % unable to see any other of the 
charges equally closely, but on the following day I saw in the 
distance a charge by the whole cavalry division of the 11th 
€or])s, which caught twelve batteries and a brigade of infant- 
ry of the 4tb Cor])s in flank and rear, and, in the opinion of 
the umpires, exterminated both. On the third day, in the 
fight near Schlottheim, a similar charge was also made, 
though with less favorable results; and in the final batth^ of 
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the whole campaign^ when the two corps united, under the 
command of the Emperor, attacked a marked enemy in the 
country north of Langensalza, Von der Planitz, with sixty 
squadrons, hurled himself on the right flank of the enemy, 
with results which secured the*'warmest approval of the 
Emperor. 

I was a little nearer to this last charge, and the sight was 
one not readily to be forgotten — a longhlack wall, a mile or 
more in length, moving diagonally across the plain, eating 
up the ground like the swiftly advancing shadow of an 5 

eclipse. Presently, as it struck the enemy, it broke forward, j 

like the surf of a breaker foaming over rocks, and then the 
dust rose and hid all subsequent movements from sight. 

I afterwards learnt that this attack was meant, in the 
Napoleonic style, as an attempt to decide the action at any 
cost, and with this purpose the divisions were formed in four 
succes>sive lines, and about 500 yards apart, so that the troops 
assailed had no time to recover from the confusion created 
by the first charge before another and another were upon 
them. 

I was unable to ascertain exactly the distance covered 
in the three latter charges at full speed, but in the last case it 
was very considerable, at least 1,500 yards. In the first 
charge,, cavalry cavalry, I was, however, able to plot 

the course almost exactly, and I found out that from where 
the brigade started at the trot to where the ‘^gallop^’ sounded 
was 8,000 yards, and thence to the point the pursuing regi- 
ments had reached when the halt brought them to a stand 
was another 4,000 yards; and it is worth while noting that 
thirty years ago, in the days when fatness, not “condition,^^ 
was the criterion of efiicieney, 1,500 yards at the trot and 800 
at the gallop was thought to be too much to ask of the horses 
— an ideal to he striven after, but hardly to be attained. 

And these distances were covered, not by troops fresh 
out of barracks, but by honses which had already undergone 
five weeks of great exertion, which in the last week had ex- 
ceeded anything asked of them during the 1870 war. A 
friend of mine who had been through the whole campaign 
said that hitherto he had alwavs considered the d%vs which 
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I Included the battles round Metz tlie hardest week- 8 woi± of 

his life, but that the last six days of this autumn had made 
greater deiiiaiids on both men and officers, and they had, of 
course, none of the excitement of actual war to keej) them up. 
The patrols had been out and away at 2 a. im, ridmg often 
seventy miles at a stretch, and the regiments themselves 
were under jirms for twelve to fourteen hoiirs, and then 
had to take tlieir turn of outpost duty, while tliey rarely 
found shelter at iiight for more than half the squadrons. 

During the diiys immediately succeeding* the maneu- 
vers I had ample opportunity of studying the ellhcts of this 
^ long-continued hard work on the horses, and was astounded 

to see how well they had stood it. They were looking thin 
certainly, and perha])S 5 per cent really required a few days’ 
rest ; but, as a body, they were perfectly fit to have continued 
at work. In some lialf-dozen squadrons tliat I was able to 
inspect inore closely, and the horses of which I saw stripped, 

I found perluips 2 per cent of slight sore-back cas<*s, and 
about the same number of cases of .debility ; but I neither 
saw’ nor heard of a single horse sutfering from the former 
i that could not have been treated on the line of inarch, and 

I ridden further. 

; Oompared wdth wdiat I remember to have seen after the 

maneuvers of 1874 and 1875, when the wvork done had not 
been nearly so hard, the contrast wms most remarkable. Then 
I had seen squadrons come back into garrison almost as 
emaciated and w^eak as our own came back to Aldersliot and 
Brighton after Egypt, and the general opinion of the officers 
I met agreed with inine. 

The causes to wdiicli this improvement is to be traced 
are twm — first, the increased knowledge of the care of horses, 
wdiich, as above pointed out, has resulted from the substitu- 
tion of a true standard of ^^condition” for the old fancy ont\ 
% and the emulation due to the independence of the squadron 

leader ; and, secondly the immense improvement in the qual- 
ity of the i^emounts supplied from the Government studs. 
Whether this is due to better management of these establish- 
ments or to changes in the stamp of sire supplied I am not 
prepared to say. Formerly Arab sires were almost exclu- 
sively employed, and the progeny of these with the East Prus- 
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siaxi luares gaye a small but exceediugly enduring stamp of 
liorse, win ell proved its value in tlie campaign of 1870. But 
of late, I am informed, English thorougiibred stallions have 
been very largely substituted, and the general opinion is 
strongly in their favor; and I also learnt that the English 
thoroughbred stock, bred and reared for a couple of genera- 
tions in France, is considered to be superior for breeding 
purposes to sires directly imported from England. 

Be this as it may, there can be no doubt that the modern 
Prussian stud-bred horse is a better type for cavalry pur- 
poses than any I have elsewhere seen. He has all the breed- 
ing of a good i^nstralian, is better coupled and more compact, 
and is infinitely more hardy than the Walers we see in India. 
The absence of sore backs cannot, I take it, be attributed 
either to better riding or better saddles. On the former 
point little need be said. The G-ermans cannot afford to pick 
their men, and the men do not take as naturally to the saddle 
as ours. But the matter of the saddles deserves attention, 
for it is the only one in which the Germans seem to be going 
backward. For years the Cuirassiers and Lancers rode in 
the Danish saddle, the Hussars and Dragoons in the Hunga- 
riaii* Of the former I have no practical experience; it was 
quite a s heavy and generally objectionable as our own, But 
the Hungarian saddle, reduced to its simplest form, is the 
best and simplest type that hitherto has been, or can be, de- 
vised. It consisted only of two wooden side-bars, united 
near the extremities by strong front and back arches, con- 
rie<*ted by a stout piece of webbing laced down to the side- 
bars. The horse^s blanket, folded in more or less folds, 
'according to the animal^s condition, was first xdaeed on the 
l»a(*k, tlie saddle girthed on, and the inan’s' blanket or 
sheepskin thrown over the whole and secured by a surcingle. 
Ordinary wallets in front and a rolled coat behind completed 
the equipment, and the absolute dead weight carried was re- 
duced to a minimum. Year by year, however, the original 
idea of the saddle was lost sight of, and it came to be re- 
garded znerely as a. convenient peg on which to hang kit, 
which wmiild have been better left in the squadron wagons. 
The wallets became larger, and two large leathern pockets. 
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in wliicli a wliole cliange of clotliing is stowed, and on wliicli 
the rider actually sits, w§re placed over the tree, till at length 
the weight carried has come to exceed even our own march- 
ing-order limit; and now, instead of going back to the origi- 
nal idea, a new saddle very similar to ours, with stuffed pan- 
els, has been issued for trial, which is, without kit, as heavy as 
the one we are trying to do away with, and seems to me to 
possess all the disadvantages with which we are so well 
acquainted. 

The saddle did not appear popular wdth the men, but I 
could trace no sore backs to it. Therefore it appears clear to 
me that, since all three saddles are in their present state de- 
fective, and yet the x)roportion of sore backs is almost infin- 
itesimal, the prevalence of this infirmity in other services 
is far moi’e due to want of condition than to the saddle itself. 


The ArtiUery- 

The war of 1870-71 overtook the Prussian artillery at 
the commencement of its reformation. Its leaders were 
united as to the employment of great masses of guns and 
the concentration of their fire against individual objects. 
But the time at their disi)osal had been altogether too short 
to admit of the practical detail on which such combined 
action depends being adequately Avorked out Hence, 
though the form' was frequently attained, the spirit wuis 
often missing, and in those instances in wdiich the fire of 
many batteries was combined on one objective it was as 
often as not due to the trained tactical coinmon-sense of the 
battery commanders leading them to select the same tar- 
gets, and not to any pre-arranged system of co-operation 
oiigmated by the superior authorities. ^^Fire discipline” 
and /^ranging” were then, too, in their infancy. A school 
of gunnery on the lines of our Okehampton establishment 
had been founded about three years before, the expenses of 
which, Prince Hohenlohe tells us, had been met by private 
subscription amongst the artillery officers, but it had not 
been in operation long enough to supply even one trained 
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officer per three batteries, and exclusively affiected the Prus- 
sian batteries, those of the other States being still in an ex- 
ceedingly backward condition. 

It is not much to be wondered at, therefore, if on many 
occasions the elfect of the German artillery tire appeared to 
such (‘.apable judges as the late General Blmridan, U. B. A., 
exceedingly small in proportion to the number of batteries 
engaged. To imagine, however, that these results can be 
taken as a guide for the effiect of artillery fire in the next 
campaign would be a terrible mistake to make. For, apart 
from the technical improvements in the arm, which alone 
render it, at a low estimate, five times mor(‘ <hfc‘ctive in man- 
killing ])ower than it was then, we now have to count on bat- 
teries every one of which has received a uniform training 
many times superior to what was then possible, and all these 
batteries have been trained to work togetlier by practice on 
the ranges and in the maneuvers. 

I regret that I am unable to state at first liand the results 
of the range practices. The Germans lay great importance 
on preserving absplutc secrecy about them, and I have al- 
ways been asked to withdraw before practice commenced, 
as my presence would compromise my hosts. As rough 
guides to forming an opinion as to the i^rogress made, it 
may be useful to note that four minutes is considered amj)le 
for rauging with the double-wall percussion shell, a very 
elective man-killing projectile, and it is said that two min- 
utes more is always sufficient to change to shrapnel and 
time-fuse. On the subject of the high-explosive shells tln^ 
strictest reticence is observed; all I know is that they have 
been in regular use for some years, and have stood satisfa(^ 
toiily all tests as to durability in store, safety in the limbers, 
etc. As regards the accuracy of the practice, certain ru- 
mors were current in England last summer that in this 
respect much was still desirable. I endeavored to ascer- 
tain the truth of these rumors, and came to the conclusiou 
that they were without foundation; that, on the contrary, 
the men were taught a uniform system of laying, and that 
. with every year the results were improving. What probably 
gave rise to the idea was that the targets and conditions of 
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practice were being made more and more difficult and more 
in accordance with the necessities of war service. 

Great as is the importance German gunners attach to 
accurate shooting, they are fully aware tluit tlie best shoot- 
ing in the world is of little avail unless the batteries possess 
sufficient mobility to insure their coming into action at the 
right time in the riglit place; and tlie progress made in this 
direction since 1870 is very great indtanl. On this point 
what I saw at the maneuvers enables me to speak at first 
hand. 

In my previous letter, describing the cavalry encounter 
at Mtlhlhausen, I called attention to a horse battery clearing 
a running stream some 6 feet wide, at the bottom of a cut- 
ting some 13 feet deep, and, though no other instance of 
quite so startling a nature came under my eyes, yet I saw 
enough to convince me that this particular battery was in 
no way more efficient than the remainder of the horse artil- 
lery, and that the field batteries ran them very close as re- 
gards mobility. These latter make far more use of the gal- 
lop than is the custom in other services, and simply excel in 
long advances in line at full speed. The same ^^thriisting” 
idea is as much a cliaracteristic of this arm as it is of the 
other two. The lasting impression the iimiumvei's left on 
my mind in tills respect was that, though the batteries never 
disdained cover wliere cover was compatible with good fire- 
effect, they never hugged it, but always sought to imliinber 
within the limit of rapidly effective range, like the infantry, 
on the ground tliat the surest way to diininisli one’s own loss 
is to inflict heavier and more rapid injury on the enemy. 

On one occasion I was fortunate enough to s(h^ at close 
quarters an excellent example of these long advances. Some 
six batteries, as nearly as I could count tbem, had formed 
line under cover, at the edge of a plateau swept by the ene- 
my’s fire. Whilst they were forming, a very small party of 
staff officers selected their alignment some 1,200 yards to 
the front, and sent word back to the batteries to advance. 
This they did, at the fullest extended speed of their horses, 
in line, their dressing nearly perfect A small hollow ro§id 
lav across their path, and one or two awkward drainage 
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ciiannels, but these were crossed without disordeivand the 
guns reached their allotted position without overcrowding 
appreciably^, halted, unlimbered, and opened fire simultane- 
ously. This was the only instance in which I was suffi- 
ciently close at hand to judge the driving and drill, both of 
which were excellent, but on two other occasions I saw in 
the distance similar long advances at speed made by several 
batteries united. There was no rigid adherence to rule in 
this maneuvering in the larger units, and wherever the 
ground permitted the batteries found their way into their 
positions individually by the shortest line and the best way 
they could. 

In action no special rule seemed to govern the position 
of the w’^agons* sometimes I saw them formed in column 
immediately behind the outer fianks of the battery, but 
more generally those of the first line were brought up, one 
in rear of the interval between each pair of guns, and at 
some 60 to 80 yards distance, and the ammunition served 
ouf direct from them, and not from the limbers, which were 
always, when possible, withdrawn under cover. 

The fire-discipline in moments of tactical importance 
when rapid fire was called for was excellent, and the guns 
were served with a smartness almost equal to what I have 
seen on the gun-deck of the Emellent., and nowhere else. 
During the long periods of preparation and of the artillery 
duel, when shortness of ammunition supply compels the fire 
to be merely indicated by an occasional round, it is almost 
needless to say, this high tension was relaxed, but even then 
each gun wms properly laid before being fired, and never 
once did I see any of the fictitious smartness so dear to the 
old school of general officers, which consisted in galloping 
up with loaded guns and firing the first round alniost before 
the trail touched the ground. 

The number of roads generally available and the com- 
paratively small number of troops engaged rendered it un- 
necessary to call on the artillery for any long movements in 
columns of route at the trot. At any rate, there were no 
eases of ten and fifteen miles being covered on end at that 
speed. The preparation of the horses for such distances. 
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and even longer ones, lias, liowever, been by no means neg- 
lected, and tlie arm is in a position to satisfy even greater 
demands tlian were made on it in tliis respect in 1870. 


In tliose days tlie idea that such long marches at a high 
late of speed were absolutely necessary to insure the timely 
formation of the great artillery lines was still new, even in 
Prussia, and unknown in the smaller States. Piirther, the 
small number of guns horsed in peace, only four per battery, 
necessarily prevented a uniform condition of training in 
the horses, the time between the declaration of the war and 
the first engagements being altogether too short to admit 
of its attainment The “cult of the fat horse/t too, was as 
rife and as prejudicial here as it was in the cavalry, and the 
horses themselves were of an inferior stamp to those which, 
thanks to the money sunk years ago in the Government 
studs, are now available. 

All these drawbacks have since been minimised, if not 
altogether swept away. The horses, though still lool^ng 
very light for draught purposes, are well bred and possess 
great endurance. Six guns and a variable number of wag- 
ons being fully horsed, fewer augmentation horses are re- 
quired’ on mobilization than formerly, and a battery com- 
mander who dared to show his horses in the old-fashioned 
condition of sleekness would certainly be relieved of his 
responsibilities next morning. 

It is important, too, to note that the s.Ystem of pole 
draught is, still adhered to. It is admitted that, theoret- 
ically, where sufficiently powerful wheelers are available, 
shaft draught may be preferable, but, practically, it is held 
that in action the advantage of being able to interchange 
the horses from the wheel to lead or center rapidly is of far 
greater importance, whilst, as a fact, pole draught gives as 
high a degree of mohility as is required. I wish to draw no 
comparivson between our own and the Geimian artillery in 
this respect; but it is worth while remembering that our old 
Indian artillery also adhered to the pole draught, which 
had been tested in action times innumerable, and were fully 
equal in rapidity of movement over difficult ground to their 
comrades of the Eoyal Horse Artillery, and, further, that 
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the Bluift draught hiis never been tested under eonditionsMt 
all approaching those of a modern engagement since its 
introductiom 

\\it\i reference to the question of the use of smokeless 
powder by the artillery, I. found the general idea to be that it 
was all a gain to the side which thought more of killing its 
enemy than of avoiding being killed itselh it eiiorniously 
facilitates the maintenance of tire-discipline within the bat- 
tery, permits of continuous lire even at the most rapid rate, 
for no smoke interferes with the laying, and above all things 
cheers the hearts of the men by enabling them to see tlie re- 
sults of their lire. As a means of eoncealmeiit it is of no 
value at all, for, even at extreme ranges of 5,000 yards and 
upwards, the hash of discharge is always distinctly visible, 
and at hghting ranges the hash enables one to note exactly 
the position of the enemy's gun, which was not always possi- 
ble with the old powder, for the smoke obscured the object, 
and prevented one's picking up an exact point to aim at. 
liMirect laying iiiay, indeed, be resorted to, and then the con- 
cealment would be perfect, but 1 found it little in favor, and 
the new howitzers arc expected to deal with it when it oc- 
curs. As regards the co-operation of the artillery with the 
infantry, nothing was left to be. desired. One common in- 
stinct seemed to guide the two. In the earlier stages of an 
action the infantry always waited for the guns to do their 
work, and during tliis period the infantry were almost in- 
visible on eitlier side — nothing but long lines of batteries 
were to be seen by the spectator trying to take in the gen- 
eral situation. Once, however, tlie infantry commenced 
their attack and it was the gnus tliat waited on them. 
Never once did I see an occasion on which tlie siix)port of 
artillery was called for, without it Ixung alrc^ady at liaiul, 
either in action or moving up. If their iir(^ wms called for, 
the artillery shirked no losses to r(mder it effective, and 
crowded the guns together at even less than half interval, 
to bring the maximum possible number to bear; and with 
the same object in view they fired over each other, and over 
the infantry, up to the last moment possible. 
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The General iStaff^ 

The General Stah; of the German Army is too wide a 
theme to discuss here. All that si)ace permits me to do is to 
point out the principal causes which have led to its ehiciency. 
It is a point of honor in the regiments concerned only to 
submit the names of such officers for examination to the 
corps commanders as are likely to make thoroughly sound 
statf officers, and be a credit to the regiments themselyes. 
The officers thus selected undergo an examination carefully 
framed to elicit what the candidate does know, and whether 
he can really think, or is merely gifted with a retentive mem- 
ory. The best men are then selected by the chief of the gen- 
eral stalf himself. The principle, therefore, is selective, not 
competitive. The fortunate candidates then attend the 
'■‘Kriegs xVkademie,-' or Staff College, for three years, during 
which they pass through a course of practical training which 
differs from that in vogue in other countries much as the 
education of a man who wishes to become a senior wrangler 
differs from that of an engineer— the former devoting him- 
self specially to |)ure matheinatics, ignoring friction and the 
strength of materials in his calculations; the latter know- 
ing that to him these are the very essence of his practical 
success. What friction and strength of materials are to the 
engineer, knowledge of men and all that relates to their 
eare, movement, and supply is to the stalf officer; and to 
prevent his losing touch with the men and degenerating 
into an office man or pedant, each officer who eventually 
secures appointment has to return to the troops for two or 
mox^e years after each tour of staff duty. 

Office work throughout the wdiole array being decen- 
tralized to the utmost extent possible, a staff officer has time 
to devote himself to the practical side of his business, and 
as h consequence a very high degree of excellence has been 
attained in all that relates to the combatant duties of the 
staff, and of these f lie writing of orders for tactical pur- 
poses stands first. I have had many opportunities of exam- 
ining these, both on this and on previous occasions, and what 
cannot fail to strike one about them is tlieir businesslike 
precision. Never a word much, and rarely one that 
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could be altered with advantage, and never is the sphere of 
command of the next grade of the order interfered Avith. 
The quickness and rapidity with which they are given is 
equally noteworth^^ Where the ordinary staff officer, ac- 
custoined only to the formulas of '‘The troops will parade 
for divine service as follows,” or “A district court-martial 
will assemble,” etc., would require to return to his quarters 
and refer to the text-books, laid aside since he passed his 
last examination, the German staff' officer will receive his 
outpost reports, and on the strength of them dictate his 
orders for his chief s signature from the saddle. 

The test put on them this year is admitted to have been 
the most severe ever yet exacted of them in peace-time, for 
in no previous maneuvers have the conditions approached 
those of active service more closely. Beyond fixing the dis- 
trict in which the operations were to take place, there was 
no pr ear rangeinent whatever, but every night the orders 
were issued on the basis of the outpost reports received, the 
umpire staff only introducing reports of imaginary events 
necessary to keep them within the limits of the ground. 
The reports were rarely all in before midnight, and hence 
the divisions onlyreceived theirorders between 1 and 2 a.tn,, 
the brigades perhaps an hour later. Obviously complaints 
would have been numerous had not each staff been thor- 
oughly up to its work. Buch complaints, however, did not 
occur, and since the divisions worked like cloclwbrk to- 
gether, it is pretty evident that there w^as no cause for 
them. 

No maneuvers, however great the latitude allowed to 
commanders, or however extended the area of ground avail- 
able, are of any real value unless the duties of the umpire 
staff are thoroughly well performed; hence the greatest 
care is exercised in the selection of officers for this purpose, 
and the Emperor himself officiated as chief umpire. Of the 
less exalted members of this branch T can only say that they 
were always on the spot when required, and their decisions 
were clear and at once obeyed. Of the chief umpire^s crit- 
iques, of course. I can only speak from hearsay, but I had 
many opportunities of hearing them discussed by competent 
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men of coiisiderable rank, and they were universally consid- 
ered to have been admirable — even the beaten side 
admitted it. 

In no instance was there any possibility for suspecting 
prearrangeinents. The Emperor dealt with the things as 
they happened from the saddle, and so immediately after 
the event itself that there could be no question as to the 
originality of the opinions he expressed. The impression 
produced on the two eoiqis which maneuvered before him 
was excellent — for these had not previously been inspected 
by him— and, needless to say, there had been many an 
anxious doubt expressed, even by men in high position, in 
.strictest confidence of course, as to whether this exceedingly 
young leader, who had never seen a shot fired in anger, was 
really a serious and capable judge of tactics or not; but 
that he is both, his conduct of the recent maneuvers has 
settled bejmnd dispute. 

In the foregoing columns I have endeavored to present 
as clear a picture as possible of the progress made by the 
three arms since 1870. Limits of space alone have com- 
pelled me to pass over the equal advance made in the sub- 
sidiary services, the engineers, the railw’^ay battalions and* 
fortress troops, telegraphs, supply, and sanitary services; 
and in making the comparison it must be remembered that 
the efficiency of an army as a wfiiole is the product of the 
efficiency ^f all the above factors, and not merely their sum, 
for all are so closely interwoven, and touch each other at 
so many diiferent points, that failure in one may entail the 
collapse of the whole. 

In 1870 the German Army was still a very heterogene- 
ous assemblage of units; now it is a homogeneous one. 
Then not one single arm was really on a level with the re- 
quirements of the arms then in use: the infantry were mark- 
edly inferior to their enemy in armament, and had not dis- 
covered the true secret of discipline— viz., the individual 
education of the soldier; the cavalry was still in a back- 
ward condition— they neither knew the limits of the endur- 
ance of their horses, nor were they trained to move in the 
larger bodies, such as brigades and divisions, and, worst of 
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all, they were still under t lie iiiiluenee of the old Napoleonic 
dogma that ‘^cavalry cannot charge unshaken infantry'’; 
the artillery, though they were better armed than their ad- 
versary, had only grasped the idea which was to guide their 
employment, and had not mastered the details; and, hnally, 
the staff as a body was only really efficient in its highest 
ranks. Now all this is changed: the infantry are equally 
well armed, and have tapped a new source of strength no 
other nation has yet discovered; the cavalry know what 
they can do as regards endurance, and have learnt by experi- 
ence that the question whether infantry are unshaken or 
not can only be decided l\v the event, not Judged by appear- 
ances, and they know now how to report and whom to report 
to; the artillery can now rely on executing what Avas for- 
merly only a pious wish on the part of their leaders; and the 
excellence of the staff has had time to penetrate cwen into 
the lowest grades of the institution. 

As the German Army now stands, I believe it to be the 
most perfect engine of war ever yet put together. The parts 
are better balanced; the material in its ultimate molecules, 
the men, is better; each man is thoroughly forged, and the 
'friction in the moving xnrrts, thanks to the staff, is reduced 
to as low a limit as is j30ssible as long as human nature re- 
mains what it is. 

The question only remains, Why has it been possible 
to produce these results in Germany alone? For, with a 
considerable knowledge of the other armies of Europe, I 
assert that it nowhere else exists. And the only answer I 
can find is this: The German Army is exactly suitable to 
the conditions of its environment. No copy of it can ever 
be the same, for the same conditions nowliere else exist 
These conditions are — first, an extraordinary sense of duty 
to the country in all ranks, the lesson tauglit them by the 
events of 1800, and exceedingly well learnt; secondly, an 
aristocracy sufficient in number io supply a nearly homo- 
geneous class of junior officers from men born to command; 
thirdly, the possibility, due to the existence of this aristoc- 
racy, of delegating responsibility to all ranks, which insures 
the existence of practical soldiers, thoroughly acquainted 
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witlx every detail of their service — the lirst guarantee for 
excellence in the staff ^ and the most thorough cheek conceiv- 
able on the proi^agation of faddists; fourthly , and last, the 
entire absence of cliques amongst the oMcers, and their thor- 
ough loyalty and confidence in the fairness and military 
judgment of the War Lord.’’ 

The last is the most important of all, and it must be ad- 
mitted that the danger three years ago was very iniminent, 
for, if confidence in the capacity and justice of the Eniperor 
were once shaken, the keystone on which the whole struct- 
ure depends would be withdrawn. Favoritism and self- 
interest would then have crept in, and with theni would 
have vanished the very conception of duty for duty’s sake. 
This j)oint can never be too frequently reiterated. Within 
the limits prescribed by the material of which the Army is 
built up, elficiency depends absolutely on the strength of 
the sentiment of loyalty amongst the officers to the Crown; 
for the work demanded of them can never be obtained for 
money, even if nations were prepared to pay the market 
value of the officers’ services. 

Civilians may demur to this reasoning, but let them try 
the work and see. They may argue that our great railways 
obtain the best that men can give them for their services, 
and at the market rate; but they forget that the railway is 
always, so to speak, on active service, and then are dealing 
with conditions as they actually are, and not training to 
meet emergencies which may never arise within their own 
lifetime. Imagine the ^Northwestern Kail way running only 
three trains a day out of Euston, but maintaining half its 
present staff and passing them on to a reserve, on the chance 
that some day they >vonld suddenly he called on to deal with 
a traffic equal to that of August. Would they he able to get 
the same work out of their men that they now do? I fancy 
not; for yjractical men paid at a practical rate would take a 
common-sense view of tlie matter, and decline to overwork 
themselves accordingly. What cannot be effected bypracti- 
cal common-sense can be carried through by sentiment, and 
in peace-time the only sentiment which can be relied on to 
unite m<m in one aim is loyalty to the Crown. 
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MABCHING THEOUaH^^^^^ 

Perhaps the pleasantest part of the whole period of the 
maneuvers was the march home through the Thuringian 
Forest. J was offered, and accepted, a horse and quarters 
if I would join a squadron and accompany them on their 
homeward march. Of course Iwas warned that my quarters 
were not likely to he equal to those in the best hotels, and 
that I must expect to rough it, but I thought I had had as 
much experience under that head as most men, and was not 
at all appalled at the prospect, and willingly agreed to come 
with them. > W e marched on the morning of the Monday fol- 
lowing the close of the active operations from Sonneborn, a 
little place near (totha, where the squadron had lain over 
Sunday. I had gone out to join them over night, and came 
in for a village ball given to the men by the inliabitants, 
and in its Tvay it was about the most amusing thing I ever 
saw. I may mention that nearly every village in these parts 
has a large public hall for dancing or music, and in propor- 
tion to the size of the villages and apparent well-to-doness 
of the inhabitants, these rooms are really excellent, many 
of them with first-rate boarded floors, good enough for any 
dancers, and the one in which was the dance I am about to 
describe was very spacious, capable of holding 200 couples 
with ease. We ourselves had tumbled ‘on excellent quar- 
ters with an old Hanoverian baron, who, when he heard that 
an Englishman who spoke (Terinan was going to march with 
the party next day, had at once sent in a carriage and a 
pressing invitation to come out and join tliem at once, and 
he recei^'ed me with the kindest and most courteous hospi- 
tality, and after supper we all went down to see the ball- 
room. It was pretty well crammed, every peasant witbin 
reach, and of course all the women, having come in for the 
fun. The latter all wore their costumes, and as the stamp of 
features which characterizes the district, though not ex-, 
actly pretty, is good, honest, and above all things healthy, 
the effect of the whole was most excellent. The squadron 
commander said he really must present his squadron prop- 
erly to his host and me, and so called his sergeant-major. 
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wiio, of course, was master of tlie ceremonies, and ordered 
a “kaiser parade/' an order wkich was received with much 
cheering and applause. The squadron took their partners 
and formed up for marching past, two couples abreast, the 
band played their “ walk-past,” and the whole then ranked 
past in “parade marsch,” the inen saluting and the girls 
kissing their hands; this last was de and was the 

greatest fun imaginable, the girls giggling and blushing, 
and some hiding their faces with confusion wiien the critical 
moment approached, but it all went off in the best manner, 
and I did not see a single bold or vulgar-looking girl in the 
room. Then they trotted and cantered past, the last being 
done by a “chassde” step, and when they reached the further 
wdieeling-point, they walked off down the room, forming a 
“melde”; then the “Tally” was sounded, they re-formed in 
line across the room, and then, the captain taking the stout 
young landlady as his partner, the whole advanced in re- 
view' order, halted, saluted or kissed hands according to sex, 
and the wdiole broke up into a waltzing mass amidst roars 
of applause. Nothing could have gone off with more spirit 
or laughter, and now^here could one see officers, non-eom- 
missioned officers, and men on better terms with one anotlier. 
To say the Grerman discipline is soul-killing, degrading, etc., 
is a most ridiculous libel. I can speak with some experi- 
ence-now, and can only reiterate that nowhere have I seen 
more universal mutual kindliness betwmen the ranks than 
everywhere in Germany wTiere I have been. After this w^e 
withdrew for a bit, and nearly came in for witnessing about 
the only sort of misconduct that ever upsets the German 
soldier— not drunkenness, I am happy to say, but the in- 
evitable conse/][uence of the female preference for uniform 
to plain clothes. A number of the young village dogs felt 
aggrieved at the undisguised admiration their young women 
bestow'ed on the dragoons, and the consequence was very 
near being a genuine street row. How^^ the non-com- 
missioned officers and village police stepped in, the latter 
running the plain-clothes contingent in very promptly, re- 
minding them that their cpnduot was most impolite to the 
•soldiers, who w’^ere the guests of the 
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was broken up without serious consequences. No notice 
was afterwards taken of the allair by either police or the 
soldiers, and the matter quietly dropped. Human nature is 
much the same everywhere, and the cause is as old as the 
hills.' ; 

Next morning we marched to a little village at the foot 
of the mountains, the men so overladen with good things 
given them by their hosts of the night before that they wnre 
eating all the way, and probably they had a good deal of 
lost time to make up, as the work had been so hard the previ- 
ous week, fourteen to sixteen hours under arms, if not all 
the time in the saddle, and the country so overcrow'ded 
wilh iiieii that they must have got considerably in arrears 
with their food supply. I know I had myself done so. Our 
new quarters w^ere in a. large, straggling, and veiw pnmi- 
tive village, and there was abundance of room for the men--- 
so much so that many houses got oil with no soldiers at all, 
whilst the others only received two or thrc^e apiece, and the 
X)eoide (not ail of them, but still some wvho had no soldiers 
to entertain) came and com]3lained that they had been ex- 
eiii])ted. ^^Last time, they said,>hhat troops came through, 
we had some to look after, and we treated them well; wdiat 
have we done that we should be forgotten this time? We 
have boys in the army too, and would like to return the kind- 
ness they say thej^ have elsewdiere received. It is our duty 
and we like it'"^ And looking at their faces, there could be 
no doubt as to the germiiieness of their wish, for these vil- 
lagers are as straight as they make them, and speak the 
truth without any circumlocution. My friend and I found 
quarters at the village schoolmaster's, an old soldier of 1870, 
w^oanded twice at Worth and oiiee on the Loire; he was an 
exceedingly inter esting,wvel 1-inf or in ed man, and the books 
in his room showed a vei^y high standard of culture, political 
and literary. His hospitality was boundless, and he hon- 
estly gave the besftlie place alforded, and it ivas very good 
indeed; and next morning he refused to accept a brass far- 
thing, even the Government allowance to -which he was en- 
titled, for one of us. Next day’s anarch was a glorious one, 
over a mountain ridge rising 3,500 feet above our starting- 
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point. First we passed tlirongli magnificent beech forests, 
the trees growing straight up some 80 feet without a branch, 
and running some 2 feet 6 inches in diameter. Then we got 
among the pines, and into *an atmosphere like an October 
morning at Simla; indeed, the big pines reminded one so of 
the deodars that I almost fancied myself back there again, 
and found myself wondering what I should do when I ar- 
riyed. We were marching by the road which Luther took 
when he returned from Worms, and half way we passed 
near a stone set up to mark the spot where he was waylaid 
and carried a prisoner to the Wartburg near Eisenach, a few 
miles north of our path. We halted here for breakfast, and 
as we had part of the band with us, it jdayed to us for a bit, 
and then those who wished were allowed to go and look at 
the monument, about which all seemed interested. Again 
the men were so oyeiiaden with good things that the halt 
had to be prolon ged to giye them a chance of getting thr ough 
them all, and when at length we moved on, I never saw men 
look more thoroughly happy and contented. 

We passed by some lovely old castles, and at Altensteiii 
one of the subalterns took me to see a hunting-lodge of the 
Duke of Weimar, and a lovelier spot I have seldom seen, 
not the least attractive point about it being the exquisite 
turf and lawns by which it was surrounded, a thing the 
absence of which spoils, as a rule, the best of German coun- 
try houses; but the secret of this was, I learnt, a Scotch 
gardener. From here we descended an almost precipitous 
slope, with gray rock cropping out through breaks in the 
forest, by a most perfectly graded and maintained road; 
indeed, throxighout the march I was struck by the excellence 
and ingenuity of their road engineers, and I wished the idiot 
who laid out the Murree-Pindi cart road had previously 
studied under one of their number ; much needless suffering 
to ‘‘^tonga; ’ ponies and the poor old ^^byles” might thereby have 
been spared, and the sum of animal misery largely dimin- 
ished. Our next quarters looked at first forbidding, but 
again we fell oh our feet, for we found on our arrival an 
invitation to lunch and dinner at the house of a gentleman 
in the neighborhood, and on my friend riding on to explain 
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my presence, he found lus host’s 

who sent me the warmest w'elcon^^. ^ 'service for 

native of the district, had Y^ ^M Meirdirf mine, Colonel 
some years, and remembered left the 

appolul«la.pr«rtto™e ^ i„ 

and as an instance of the ^ tl,at during 

some places the eominerors Frenchman 

— 

reasons , ot ^ . A French looked after them by their own 

be dealt with, but tneriencuin instrian cavalry 

trifmnals. Bnt his ™iscenm^s^.^t 

were to me the all drills and move- 

lent as the old Austrian < r < ^ German caval- 

ments, the improvement in ^ J" "“hrnier in all-round 
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more fasliionable places. At Eisenacli itself I found a real- 
ly excellent ^‘kuranstatt/’ newly built, large and roomy, fur- 
nished as civilized places should be, which is by no means al- 
ways the case even in such well-known places as those above 
nientioned, and situated in such exquisite scenery, moun- 
tains, castles, rocks, forests, etc., that one could hardly de- 
sire more. As for the historic and legendary interest of 
the country, it is wide enough to meet all tastes, from. those 
who wish to see the room where Luther translated the Bible 
to those who prefer expeditions to the Yenusberg in search 
of the enchanted cave that Tannhauser wearied of. The 
mention of the last-named place need cause mothers no anx- 
iety, for if the goddess ever did live there, she has left little 
trace of her loveliness on the inhabitants. 

When I rejoined the squadron next day, which for ’^eni 
had been a day of rest, I found my quarters fixed at a neigh- 
boring chateau which belonged to a “'graf,” a soldier of 
course. The house was full for a shooting-part3% but they 
would not hear of my going to the village inn, but took me 
in with almost Arab hospitality. At dinner I met an old gen- 
eral, who for many years had been in the historic section of 
the general staff, and who is at present engaged In further 
researches into the Waterloo campaign. From him I learnt 
a great deal in confirmation of the views as to the evolution 
of the German Army that I have endeavored to bring out in 
these columns, more particularly with regard to the gradual 
growth of the independence of the company leader. As with 
us, in the days when the purchase system originated, the cap- 
tains had been fully responsible for the administration 
and fighting training of their companies, but the introduc- 
tion of battalion line tactics had disestablished them. The 
battalion was told off on parade into eight or more divisions, 
irrespective of the strength or number of the companies, and 
the captains no longer necessarily commanded the same men 
as they did when in quarters. The consequence was that all 
responsibility for the fighting efficiency passed into the 
hands of the colonel and sergeant-major. What broke this 
system,whichstillpartiallyoMains with us,was the introduc- 
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recruits, rendered tlie old plan of training tlieni bj specialists 
i, e., adjutants, riding-masters for tlie cavalry, etc,— abso- 
lutely unworkable, and tbe captains bad again to be called on 
to do tbeir share of tbe work, Tbis entailed on them tbe obli- 
gation of learning tbemselves in order to teacb others, and it 
was tbis system which gave to G-erinany the number of 
sound common-sense, practical regimental oflScers who form 
the strength of her army, and whose absence in our own 
army Lord Wolseley is so constantly deploring. Why not, 
therefore, extend the same system in our own service? The 
example of the 19th Hussars proves its adaptability to our 
conditions. 

Our party comprised several ladies, and when, after diii- 
ner,it turned out that the stranger within their gates was not 
unsympathetic to German music, we had a very good time in- 
deed, and eventually fell back on the old collection of Ger- 
man ^^volkslieder,” and sang it through from cover to cover. 
Next morning the inmates of the clulteau and of the village, 
the female sex predominating, turned out to see us off, and 
we marched away, our hand playing the German equivalent 
of ^^The Girl I Left Behind Me,’^ which, on the whole, if less 
rollicking in tone, is more sentimental and better adapted to 
the circumstances. 

I may here mention a custom of the German service 
that struck me as peculiarly pleasant and soldierly. Every 
moiming when the captain rode down to take over the squad- 
ron, he greeted them with ^'^Good morning, Dragoons,” to 
which they all replied with a shout, ^^Good morning, Herr 
Bittmeister.”' The same custom applies ;in all superior 
grades, and in addition to the kindness of sentiment it ex- 
presses, it has a distinct practical value in enabling one to 
gauge the men’s feelings. There is all the difference in the 
world between the response evoked by a good man whose 
men are cheery and contented, and the perfunctory, by-order 
sort of answer an unpopular man receives. 

This was my last day’s march with the squadron, for it 
was to |)ring us to Fulda, on the main line back to England, 
and it was a day I shall not readily forget. The weather was 
glorious and the country enchanting, and the men in even 
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better spirits than before, and they sang their good old sol- 
dierly songs with a will that went to one^s heart. I had got 
quite attached to them, and felt quite sorry to leave them. 
Their straightforward independence of character, and the 
way they looked you straight in the face, answering any 
question with perfect self-assurance and not a trace of servil- 
ity, went straight to my heart. To' say they are crushed 
under the iron rod of discipline is the greatest lie ever pub- 
lished; ^e exact opposite is the case. They are good sol- 
diers because they are treated and trusted like men, and 
have become self-reliant, independent agents— disciplined, 
because common sense and education teaches them that 
combined action is a necessity in all conditions of life, and 
only a fool kicks against necessary restraint. 

It is equally wide from the truth to assert that the iron 
heel of a military despotism is turning them into socialists. 
Socialists many old soldierst in Germany may be, in the 
sense that they will support the party with their votes that 
promises them the same freedom that British labor has long 
enjoyed, and which, provided the law is strong enough to en- 
force fair play between both parties, is in itself an excellent 
thing. In that sense the Emperor himself is a socialist, but 
both Emperor and soldiers know the value of a strong 
Government and disciplined obedience too well to listen for 
a moment to the rabid howl of the proletariat press, princi- 
pally recruited from the ranks of those whose defective phys- 
ique and superabundant imbecility have prevented their pas- 
sage through the great national university ; and, if the occa- 
sion should arise, I have not the least doubt in my mind that 
every one of those amongst the soldiers who for their imme- 
diate interest may now be voting for socialist candidates 
would fall in with their old steadiness and shoot the anarch- 
ists and their followers down without the slightest moment- 
ary hesitation. But Fulda was reached in due course, 
and I said good-bye to my friends and took my seat in the 
train to Mainz, and on the way made the acquaintance of an 
old German gentleman, who confirmed in conversation the 
views I have expressed above. 

I staid a night in Mainz to meet an old friend, anJnfant- 
ry officer and an Englishman, from whom I received) many 




useful facts as to the perfoniiances during the five- weeks 
campaign. They were indeed extraordinary. Day after day 
the men had been under arms for nine hours 'at a stretch, 
and on the last three, which wound up the business, had 
every nioriiing paraded at 5:30 a. m., and not got back to 



quarters till 6 p. m. The heat had been very greiit and the 
nuniiitainoiis country most trying. One action in pursuit 
was exceptionally tiwing; and the conduct of the oppos- 
ing rear guard most excellent, and again and ^‘ain they 
came up with him ; the batteries on botli sides came into ac- 
tion, the heads of the columns closed up, but each time as the 
advance was about to commence the enemy slipped away 
and the weary pursuit began again. Measured as nearly as 
we could by the map, the distance traversed in full marching 
order, on a hot day, up and down steep hills and through for- 
ests, was fully twenty-five miles, and to this six more should 
be added for the mere distance involved in tlie tactical ma- 
neuvers which could not be measured exactly. | 

Of the clianges due to the new powder, or which were 
prophesied as its consequence, I saw little, botli in France 
and Germany. Batteries in action were clearly discernible 
by the flash up to ten thonsaud yards, and as regards the in- 
fantry, though only on one occasion did I notice the scin- 
tillating sparkle of the flashes which had struck me so much 
last year at Met/>, still, as long as Kur()])ean troops remain 
what they are, and fail to come up to The ideal of tlie Red In 
dian skirmislier, they will practically always be sufficiently 
visible to men with decent eyesiglit. Tour tactical training* 
and common sense tell yon where to look, and the thin blue* 
hajse or occasional flash then soon clears up the mystery. As 
to the advantage it confers on the side which means to kill, 
and not merely to avoid killing, the gain is incalculable, for 
you see your target before you and your men around you, 
and the maintenance of fire-discipline is many times more 
easy than form erly. 
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THE PANICH AT GEAVELOTTE. 

. 1 . 

Tliose wlio reineniber the original coi'respoii(leut\s re- 
ports of tlie war of 1870 will recall numerous references to 
a condition of panic i^revailing in the Geruiau Army during 
the battle of Oravelotte (IStli August)^ Avhich it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to reconcile with, the official history subse- 
quently published by the stall — a work which, to our mis- 
fortune, it has been somewliat the custom of our tactical 
teachers to accept as a species of revelation, no word of which 
is to be questioned. A new work b^^ Captain Hoenig, one 
of theablest military writersot his country, entitled “‘Twenty- 
four Hours of Moltke’s Strategy,-’ has recently been brought 
out, which sheds considerable light not only on the (piestion 
of the panics, but also on the whole subject of the method of 
fighting or tactics of the Germans dining this war. It has 
been a great hindrance to our tactical evolution that we have 
always assumed that the Germans fought in a certain man- 
ner because due reflection had convinced their abh^st thinkers 
that this manner was the right one, wluu-eas the truth really 
was they assumed tliis form because want of tacti(*al train- 
ing (particularly in their leaders) and a markedly inferior 
armament compelled them to fight the best way they could, 
and not as tliey would have wished to; and since the war, 
whilst we have been endeavoring to copy their system — or, 
rather, want of system— on the grounds of practical experi- 
ence on the Franco-German battle-fields, ever since the first 
flush of enthusiasm spent itself, their leading thinkers, 
Meckel, Von ^^cherff, etc., as ]>ublicists, and their generals as 
practical instructors on tlie parade-grounds, have been going 
on the op])osite tack. won in 1870,’’ they say, ‘fin spite 

of our want of skill in handling troops, not by reason of it; 
let us make clear to ourselves the causes which, led to our 
severe losses, and work to eradicate them,’’ 

As long as the senior officers wrlio conducted that cam- 
paign w'ere alive, the erflieism needed to bring out thes(' 
causes was very difficult to exercise; it is still difficult to 
state in plain language wffiat actually happened on many 
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battle-fields— witness the storm raised by MeckeFs now well- 
known “Midsummer-MgliFs Dream.’^ Boenig, however, 
w^ho is a reserve officer, and has already done good service 
in this cause by his study, "‘The Two Brigades/’ is absolutely 
fearless, and speaks his view of the truth in the most vigor- . 
ous inanner, tearing and rending the unfortunate official 
bistory till it has hardly a rag left to cover its nakedness, at 
least with regard to this particular battle. 

He was not a spectator of the fight, it is true (he w^as 
badly wounded at Vionville two days previously), but he has 
studied the ground with the utmost care, and has collected 
avast mass of information from eye-witnesses and regimental 
histories, and uses this evidence with, to my mind, great care 
and Judgment. It is frequently objected to his work that it 
is very easy to be wise after the event, and Hoenig would have 
done no better himself under the circumstances, but this 
objection is entirely beside the point in this class of military 
work, the purpose of which is simply to find out the truth, 
state the causes of the incidents, and by study learn to avoid 
them in future. And this he has done in a masterly manner. 
The title of the work seems to me misleading, — it is in a far 
greater degree a tactical rather than a strategic study, — but 
some of the lights he gives us are invaluable for understand- 
ing the strategical movements of the 17th and 18th of 
August. Chief amongst these I should place the influence 
the great age of the King had in. the choice of headquarters, 
and how this choice reacted on the conduct of operations. It 
must have struck many readers of the official account as 
curious that the preliminary orders for the 18th were issued 
at 2 p. m. on the 17th from Flavigny, at an hour when little 
was known of tlie French position, and the outpost reports 
could not possibly he in. This Hoenig shows was entirely 
due to the anxiety of headquarters to get the King back 
under cover in Pont k Mousson for the night, and generally ^ 
to prevent his over-fatiguing himself, and under the circum- 
stances one can only wonder at the skill with which Von 
Moltke framed the order, leaving it open to alteration for all 
contingencies. He; however, does not clear up the extraor- 
dinary apathy of the German cavalry throughont the whole 
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day. It is true the Stli and 6tli Cavalry Divisions were so ex- 
hausted by their previous day’s v^ork that nothing could in 
reason have been expected of them further; but other squad- 
rons were coming up^ and a five-mile ride to the front would 
have cleared up all difficulties. Hoenig suggests that a 
younger man, say Napoleon, under the circumstances would 
have ridden forward, seen with bis own eyes and slept on the 
field, not a severe trial on a warm, fine night in August; but 
even this would not have relieved the cavalry of their respon- 
sibility, and, as far as I can see, nothing ever will do so. 

Space prevents me following him throughout the whole 
of his book; it numbers some 240 pages, and every one con- 
tains many facts of exceptional interest I can only pick 
out here and there points of particular moment 

One of the first of these is the small headway that had 
then been made amongst the senior officers in grasping the 
full scope of what is implied by decentralization of responsi- 
bility. The 7th Corps, Von Zastrow, lay to the south and 
west of the plateau held by the French, and separated from 
them by a deep rocky ravine, the bottom and sides of which 
ere for the most part clad with thicket and forest. 

From actual observation I can agree with Hoenig. All 
this ground is by no means impassable for infantry, and it 
wmuld have been an easy task to reconnoiter and make good 
tracks practicable for guns in the time at their disposal. 
Napoleon executed a much more difficult task when he 
brought guns on the Langrafenberg at Jena. But to do this 
the staff of the corps should at once have teconnoitered the 
ground thoroughly, or caused it to be done. They, however, 
did nothing of the kind; and since, further, none of them, 
more particularly Steinmetz, commanding the 1st Army, 
seem to have been accustomed to operating in difficult 
ground, they were frightened at the sight of the mountains, 
• and Jumped to the conclusion that the heights could only 
be approached by the great ehaussde from Metz to Verdun, 
which crosses the ravine on an embankment 40 feet in height 
at least, approached on either hand by deep rock cutting, 
forming, therefore, a defile of the worst character, and per- 
haps 1,200 yards long. 
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iJvow this road ran along the line separating the 8th and 
7th Corps/ the whole of the latter lying well to the south* 
The 8th Corps, which belonged to the 1st Army, Bteininetz, 
had been withdrawn from his command b}' Yon Moltke’s 
ordei" that morning, and though the 2d Corps following in 
rear had been assigned him instead, J8teinmetz was hurt and 
annoyed, and his loss of mental balance had a most sinister 
influence on the course of the day’s fighting. 

His orders recewed from Yon Moltke about 10:30 a. m* 
indicated his course for the day— viz., an attack against the 
enemy’s left flank from the direction of the Ejois de Yaiix (i. e., 
from the southward), and cautioned him meanwhile only to 
use his artillery. At the time the infantry of the 7th Corps 
was scattered about without any cohesion at allover a large 
space of ground, and the first duty of the corps commander 
should haye been to get them in hand— a duty which Hoenig 
shows was perfectly x>racticaL Within two hours niiieteen 
battalions might easily haye been concentrated along the 
rear edge of the above-mentioned wood, but nothing of the 
kind was attempted. When about noon the firing began, 
the whole artillery available unlimbered sontli of Gravelotte, 
and a number of isolated battalions were launclied straight 
at the French position, and there was no unity in their efforts 
whatever* Nevertheless, by deghees they conquered some 
very important quaiTies by the edge of the i)lateaii, and fur- 
ther north, in conjimction with Goeben’s corps (the 8th), car- 
ried Bt. Hubert, a fai^m to the east of the defile, the enemy 
having been driven out of the buildings by artillery fire. 
Goeben’s liandling Hoenig praises throughont, and Bt Hu* 
bert liaving been won, and the edge of the plateau also 
reached, Bteinmetz came to the conelusiou that the enemy 
was beaten, and nothing remained bnt to ])ursne. Now. 
exactly at the same time, Goeben, and the artillery officcu’s 
of the 7th Corps, who had a good view of the enemy’s position, ^ 
and could see that only the outposts had been carried, the 
main line being still untouched, noticed movements on the 
other side which led them to believe that a storm was brew- 
ing, and Goeben ordered a brigade across the ravine to sup- 
port the troops at Bt. Hubert. 
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At tills moment Bteiumetz had just issued his orders fur 
the “pursuit.’^ ‘‘The 1st Cavalry Division crosses the defile 
of Gravelotte; the advance guard, supported by the hre of 
the batteries of the 7th Corps, will attack, leaving Ht. Hubert 
on its left, in the direction of the Moscow farm, and will not 
draw rein till it reaches the glacis of Metz; ail other regi- 
ments to follow it.” Metz, 1 would here point out, is at 
least seven miles from Bt. Hubert, and the ground between 
perfectly impracticable for cavalry ; further, as the direction 
indicated points to Thionville, not Metz, it is very evident the 
old general had not consulted his map. Again, if the enemy 
was retiring, the cavalry must trot to overtake them, and 
this would bring them in six minutes or so alongside of 
Goebeits infantry already occupying the dehle, at ‘a spot 
where the embankment is twenty feet high or more, in full 
fire of tlie eneiny. But this was only the beginning. \"on 
Zastrow at the same moment ordered the whole artillery of 
his corps at hand to cross the defile and come into action 
beyond it. The coiiimander of the artillery could hardly 
believe his ears as he received this order. Beeing clearly 
what was coming, but compelled to obey, he sent his gal- 
lopers down the line to transmit it, with the caution not to 
go too fast, and to tell the battery commanders to be as slow 
about limbering up as they reasonably could be. 

IJnfortunately, three battei'ies, not hating found room to 
come into action, were standing ready at the western exit of 
Gravelotte, and nothing could save these, even though the 
staff officer did his bt^st not to lind them; they trotted off, 
and being nearer to the road than the cavalry, took the lead 
of them. 

“Xow,” to quote Hoeiiig, ^‘let us use our imagination: 

^‘1. The eastern exit of Gravelotte had been obstructed 
by wires only ])artially removed by infantry. 

“2. Bt. Hubert had just been carried, and hundiuMls 
of wounded stragglers, etc., were dragging theunselves back 
along the road. 

“3. To meet them comes — first an infantry regiment 
(the 29th) ; one squeezes by as best one can. 
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“4. But tliis infantry did not know cavalry and artillery 
were following. 

^‘5. Tlie latter also were ignorant tliat tliey would find 
infantry in front of them. 

‘'6. None of the three expected the crowds of stragglers. 

“7. All three were full of zeal for action. 

‘^Presently all of them were chock-a-block. 

^^What a picture, and what leading! There was only 
one road, and into it one threw troops from five different 
commands, without any mutual understanding, any order of 
march : left to themselves to get through as best they could, 
then some to pursue, some to reinforce, etc. Now, add to 
this a wall of smoke in front out of which the flames of burn- 
ing St Hubert shot up, the shells from 144 guns in action 
screaming overhead, men crowding together crushing the 
wounded, the cries of the latter, the shouting, the echoes of 
bursting shells in the wmod, and lowering dense over all a 
dust-cloud that made dark the burning sun above. Imagine 
all this, and try to realize the mental condition of the men 
struggling to fulfill their orders.” 

Needless to say that this mighty pillar of dust was not 
long in attracting the enemy^s attention ; what it was caused 
by they could not tell, but it was evidently something very 
unusual, and they prepared to meet it. The dust on the road 
grew denser, men fairly groped in it, and they began to re- 
member that, as they descended, the enemy^s fire, both of 
artillery and foot, had almost ceased. Each felt something 
was brewing, and a queer feeling of anxiety as to what it 
might be arose. 

In front were the 4th and 3d Light, then the 3d Horse 
and the 4th Heavy Battery, who crushed past the 29th Eoot 
as best they might. Seizing the opportunity, the 1st Cavalry 
Division pressed in close behind in the following order: 4th 
Uhlans, 2d Cuirassiers, 9th D'hlans, another horse battery, 
and then the 2d Brigade (viz., 8th Uhlans, 3d Cuirassiers, 
12th Uhlans), and to these attached themselves the two 
divisional regiments, the 9th and 13th Hussars, who, not 
belonging to the cavalry division., tried to push past the 
former. They had originally all moved off in column of 
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troops, but had been compelled to diminish the front to 
‘Ihrees/^ and this not being carried out quite as on parade, 
had brought the following regiments to a dead halt Thirty- 
two squadrons were thus Jammed up on this narrow dyke or 
between walls of rock. Fortunately for themselves, the 
batteries of the 14th Division had been cut oh* by the stream, 
and remained limbered up awaiting their turn, but this was, 
nevertheless, prejudicial to the whole, in so far that they 
were deprived of their fire just at the moment it was most 
wanted (from the Gravelotte side) to cover their debouch 
from the further end of the gully. The leading batteries 
got through and unlimbered, the 4th Uhlans also. Both 
were received with a storm of shot and shell; two limber 
trains, maddened by the noise and pain of wounds, bolted 
back into the mass, crushing many; the situation was in- 
tolerable; then suddenly from over the valley they caught 
the notes of the ^^retire,’^ and, except the first four batteries 
and the 4th Uhlans, they did; how, Hoenig does not say, but 
I doubt if they did it at a walk. 

Hoenig does not excuse Hartmann, the commanding 
officer of the cavalry division, from blame. His orders were 
precise, but he should have satisfied himself that they were 
possible of execution, and that seems a fair comment The 
batteries of the 14th Division also returned to their old place, 
and had again to ‘^range” themselves. Had they remained in 
action,theircoveringfire might have done much to reduce the 
losses of their comrades on the other side. The fate of these 
merits afew lines of description. The artillery commander had 
ridden on in front to reconnoiter a position, but, in their 
eagerness, the batteries had crowded on him too rapidly, 
and had given him no time to look round. Actually the 
position is so bad for artillery that, going over the groun d 
two years ago with several decidedly capable British guii- 
ners, we simply could not believe that four batteries had ever 
unlimbered there. With the books and maps in our hands, 
we tried to identify the spot, and came to the conclusion that 
either they never got there at all, or the distribution of the 
troops as shown on the map was utterly incorrect. The 
books (Hofbauer and the official history) state that only tlie 
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knee-liigli wall extending along the road from St. Hubert 
offered an j cover. Gntigge^s battery, the 3d, took advantage 
of it; the others extended the line to the east, front to the 
north (i. e., Moscow farm), and this brought their flank 
witliin 300 yards of French infantry in numbers in Point 
du el our. W e felt certain there nuist be some mistake, and 
at this hour Point dii Jour must have been in German hands, 
but it was not; and with the Are from this point on their 
flank, and an overj)owering enemy in front, these batteries 
held their ground and served their guns. The 1st, which 
was the first on the right (1 e., exposed) flank, was soon shot 
to pieces, but as long as a gun could be manned its captain, 
Trautmanii, lying mortally wounded on the ground, having 
dragged himself in torture till he could prop himself up 
against a shattered carriage, directed its fire till his life 
ebbed out, and he sank— a hero if ever there was one. The 
same fate overtook the 2d Battery, Captain Hasse. Orders 
were sent to him to retire, but seeing the importance of 
standing by his comrade on the left, he sent back w^ord he 
would rather die than give way. He actually maintained 
his position for two hours. Then fresh teams were bi’ought 
up, and as he had fired his last round and those of Traut- 
mann’s giinsalso fit ai)pears they had only their limbers with 
them), he at length gave the orders to limber up, but all the 
frevsh horses were killed except twm, and these eventually 
brouglit off a single gun heavily laden with wounded. 

Gnugge held out all day, and he, too.lovst very he^avily ; it 
was f^ome before Ms first round was delivered, but 

llien his guns shot so straight that with his comrade Hassf^ 
they beat down the eneray'’s fire, range about 700 yards. A 
more extraordinary instance of the power of guns, as guns 
were then, it would be hard to discover; it more than equals 
the case of the 8 guns on the Rpicherenberg, which in a half- 
hour’s duel beat off' and compelled a whole French battalion 
to retreat from their trenches at 000 yards distance only. 

The 4th Heavy Battery never unlimbered at all. Had 
its commander got to the south of the road, its fire against 
Point du Jour would have been invaluable in relieving the 
pressure on the flank of the others, but he lost his head and 
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retired liis guns. The experience of the 4th Uhlans is per- 
haps the most remarkable of all. They had to halt, as the 
4th Heavy Battery prevented their deployment, hut they 
moved oif the road to the southward to clear the way for the 
following regiment, and whilst there the colonel heard the 
^h^etire"^ from over the valley, an order he felt it impractica- 
ble, under the cireumstances, to carry out; so, the regiment 
being then in column of troops, he sounded the ‘^gallop,’’ and 
k^d straight for the (piarries to the southward, where he 
halted and Avheeied up in line, facing the enemy about Point 
du Jour at 400 yards only. A small w'ave of the ground 
partially covered the cavalry, and here for a whole hour this 
regiment held out whilst the rapid-hre, fiat-trajectoried 
weapon of tlie French poured out bullets towards them; 
tlien he retired, having reconnoitered practicable paths and 
taking his wounded with him. In the wlioie day, this regi- 
ment lost 8 officers, 40 men, and 101 horses. 

Those who still doubt the possibility of w’^elMed cavalry 
breaking infantry hadbetter work out the following rule-of- 
tliree sum: assuming twm-thirds of the loss to have been 
suh'ered in position, the remainder going and coming, then if 
a line of infantry firing for an hour against a stationary tar- 
get and at point-blank range can kill 00 horses, how many 
would the same line kill in four minutes against a rapidly 
moving one? Double tlie rapidity of fire of the rifle, and the 
pros])ect is even tlien not so very terrible, even if accuracy 
remained constant,' and did not, as we know it does, vary 
inversely with the square of the rapidity. Bnch things hap- 
pened in 1870, and will happen again. It is not improved 
w^eapons that the infantry require, hut a new kind of men, 
and it is easier to get a patent for the former than for the 
latter. 1 wmuld also call particular attention to the fact that 
the French about Point dii Jour were by no means beaten, 
but, on .the contrary, it took the Prussians a couple of hours 
more of hard fighting to turn them out. 
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In the last article on Hoenig's new work I brought the 
relation of events down to the moment when Steinmetz' s 
attempt at pursuit had utterly collapsed. The 4th Uhlans 
were retiring into the ravine, Trautmann’s battery had ceased 
to exist, Hasse had succeeded in withdrawing his last re- 
maining gun, and Gniigge alone, sheltered bym knee-high 
wall, remained in action. Some 15,000 infantry, densely 
crow^ded together, still lay to the south of the road and St. 
Hubert in such appalling confusion that all efforts to rally 
them proved hopeless, and as the bullets and an occasional 
shell plunged into them, their pluck died out, and they began 
to dribble away into the w^oods in the ravine by hundreds. 
All this took some time, about two hours, and meanwhile 
other events were taking place in rear, to wiiich w^e must 
return. 

The 2d Corps, Von Fransecky, was forming, up near 
Rezonville, the 3d Division already on the ground, the 4th 
in the act of arrival. This corps was now assigned to the 
1st Army by Headquarters. The latter had ridden forward 
to the right rear of the 7th Corps close to Gravelotte, and 
here the meeting between the King and Steinnietz took place. 
What words passed between them will never be knowm, the 
two staffs remaining a couple of hundred yards away; but, 
to judge by the king^s gestures, Steinmetz had rather an 
unpleasant five minutes. If he had been difficult to get on 
with before, he became ten times worse afterw^ards, and 
refused to do more than merely transmit the orders received, 
without adding the details of execution which it wms his 
province to supply. 

The 3d Division wms now rapidly approaching, brigades 
in rendezvous formation, bands playing, colors flying. As 
they descended the gentle slope towards the enemy’s position 
just above the cleft of the ravine, the sinking sun (it w’as 
about d p. m.) caught their burnished helmet spikes till the 
masses glow^ed like a sea of fire, an apparition not lost on 
the French. Le Boeuf and Frossard met at this moment; 
tliey were entirely unable to guess at the number approach' 
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in g, and Frossard considered tliese newcomers must be the 
‘Reserve Army under the King* of Prussia,'^ really meaning 
the 3d Army under the Crown Prince. Both agreed that 
something must be done, and that to break and defeat the 
trooxjs immediately before them, if only to save the honor 
of their arms and gain time for retreat. Both had caused 
the time which had elapsed since the ^^X)iirsuiP^ fiasco to be 
utilized to gcibd purpose; new reserves had been organized, 
cartridges served out, etc., and guns, which had been driven 
off the field by the Prussian artillery, w’^ere w^aiting under 
cover, loaded and limbered up, ready to gallox> forward into 
their old position, from wdience they knew the ranges. Fros- 
sard’s corx>s was the first ready, and, unfortunately for the 
French, he moved off independently. Suddenly the front 
of his line w^as wrapped in a smoke-cloud, a storm of bullets 
swept through the air, and the French dashed forward with 
all their old gallantry and Uan from Point du Jour. The 
exhausted fighting line immediately to their front gave 
way; the French followed, skirting Gnilgge’s battery at 
about too yards; the latter threw round the trails of his 
three flank guns and poured ease into them as they passed. 
The Prussian artillery on tlie ridge south of Gravelotte woke 
up, and their shells visibly shook the order of the charge, 
but still to the spectators at Gravelotte it seemed tliat they 
reached and entered the eastern boundary of the wood in 
the ravine. Then suddenly out of the western edge of the 
same wood there burst forth, a perfect torrent of stragglers, 
the thousands literally who for hours had been collecting in 
it. In a wild access of panic they dashed up the steep slope, 
and on to the front of their batteries; in vain the gunners 
yelled at them and threatened to fire on them (but did not), 
in vain mounted officers threw themselves upon them swmrd 
in hand; the mob was mad with terror, not to be denied, and 
swept through the batteries, demoralizing all they came in 
contact with. But here one of the strong points of the 
artillery came out: the guns could not move without horses, 
and their detachments stuck to them, and in a few moments 
resumed their fire, and as at this moment some fresh troops 
from Goeben’s corps (the Sth) cut in on the French flank from 
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TTnW^vf til e latter were compelled to retreat. As a fact, 

supplemented bT that of the really brave men who had ijl- 

lied^at the edge of it, had stopped the rush, and a ^ ei v teh^ht 
p.^eaSafon tEa «.»i had iodaced tteu- raaaa-aad move-aert. 

This was the second panic of the 
was at this very moment brewing, and, curiouslj , as a i esult 
Af roeben’s order which had brought this above-mentioned 

a'he dii-ection in whicll they tvete sent is at Kt 

tactical gcounds; m 

TTnhert as it was, and witli tlie id Ooips eii tut. 

Gra^elotte, a limit was actually placed 

i?anv c ase - his reserve was more required on his outer tlank, 
where for hours a most extraordinary gap existed ofteriiig 

a chance to Le Boeuf such as in the han ds of a Napoleon must 
have ^ven the victory to the French arms, but of w nch, iin- 
fortunatelv for them, Le Boeuf did not avail himse f 

But right or wrong, Goeben could not conceivablj haie 

antlclStedthat actually did occnt, lot it “^y"**'* “ 
mind of man to conceive such a concatenation of blum e . 
¥re OllXlrs, the dlyiaional teslmcnt. 

with the reserve— h e., the last-mentioned brigade (the -.-d) 
St when moyed off. elthcv with or wlthont orders it 
follow’d in its track, along the great road, of course. ^ The 
deiZit and action of the leading troops of the brigade 
ao-rinst the flank of the Frencb counter-stroke checked the 

mm^ement of the following infantry, and the cara^ 

nimit as usual tried to force its wav past. ilie:v \\(ie m 
column of threes; soon the block became absolute and to 
Jedu” the height of the target, the officer cominanding t1>e 
qth Hussars ordered the men to dismount, which thei did. 
A ifthTugs were not already bad enough for the (Germans, 
fortunVordained yet another cause of perplexity. At this 
verv moment, the reserve men and horses of the regii»en - 
coming straight from Germany, arrived on the scene. Tin y 
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Iiad found the halting-place of their command, had there been 
rapidly told off into a ffftli squadron, and immediately moved 
off in its wake. Their horses were half-broken to tire, the 
men even less trained, and in a few minutes they beeanie ex- 
ceedingly unsteady in the roar of the lire re-echoing from the 
woods and the cimsh of the bursting shells. The colonel in 
front knew nothing of this reinforcement, and presently, 
finding all possibility of advance at an end, he decided to 
get out of it far enough to give the infantry room. Having 
mounted the men, he sounded ^Threes about,’’ that fatal sig- 
nal, and then ‘^w'alk, inarch.” ‘^HTirees about” was obeyed 
with unanimity, but the untrained horses, being now at the 
head of the column, cjuickened the pace. The colonel, having 
retired as far as he wanted to, then sounded ^Tront,” and was 
obeyed by the first three and part of the fourth squadron; 
but the fifth never heard the ^Tront” at all, or, if they did, 
mistook it for the ^^gallop,” for at that moment they broke 
clean away and dashed back in wildest confusion up the road. 
The led horses and teams in the street of Gravelotte took 
fright. Panic seized on most of the men, and the next mo- 
ment a horde of men, horses, teams, etc., dashed out of the 
westward end of the village and made off for the setting snn. 
Officers of every rank rode at them with their swords and 
used them, but were swept away too, and, not two hundred 
yards away, the King and staff were spectators of the 
disaster. 

Fortunately for the Germans, the French were in no con- 
dition to take advantage of this disorder, even if they saw it. 
Tlie Prussian gunners were still in action, and fairly swept 
every tiling away before them, even with their old-fashioned 
common shell, and what chance would any existing troops 
have against modern shrapnel under similar circumstances? 
A lull now took place for a while, but the King’s blood was 
up, as was every dike’s else except Von Moltke’s. The King 
now ordered Steinmetz to attack with- everything he could 
lay hands on; Von Moltke endeavored to dissuade him, but 
in vain. Having said all he could, Von Moltke fell away 
a couple of hundred yards or so and found some other busi- 
ness to attend to. This is historical, and deserves to be re- 
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I 1 Vnn Moltke in. iiis recent work lias delibei- 

HoeulB vows thoj i aM liis tern- 

„ets, ss we Have «»“• >1“ J 

per ; he passed on the or dei as he i former had 

S'y'ao-^H doTng s^meaat, with vesavd to the 
isr; hit .uoment, .novlag voand the ate 

a cSlfinstead of by its chord. The order was giTen the 
troops took ground to their left, wheeled uito 
t oS d^wn the road, and with bands playing King and stall 
^««rt receive the officers’ salutes as they passed, the 
itrtLaie co:;:sinoved forward to what should have been, 

aiid narrowly escaped being, its clooin. 

St. Hubert had remained in the Trussians hands a. 
this time and the ground immediately on either si e o i , 
lut Vo? Fmiseck; and the officers with the leading regn 

Lnts, new to the ground, appear ^;;^"Xcl^?ar- 

fhu \s the leading regiment approached tin. iinliick^ 5^ 
Sn this tiir bridge head, unable to distinguish the 
uniforms in the twilight, but receiving the bullets meant foi 
their comrades, they “front formed” as best they could, and 
onened a violent lire into the.hacks of their own men, many 
of whom broke back, overran the head of the column, and 
confusion wmrse confounded ensued. The bravest men he c 
on to the post, which was never relinquished and under thmi 
protection order was ultimately re-established, hut not 

^^*”we must return for a moment to the events which had 
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been taking place south of the road about the great quarries 
just before the 2d Corps began its advance. These quarries, 
properly utilized, were the key to the French position, lying 
as they did, but some 400 yards in front of Point du Jour, 
and affording ready-made cover for a whole division to form 
under. They had been captured once by the (termans some 
hours before, but the French counter-stroke had forced them 
out again, and the latter had held on to them with grim de- 
termination. Shortly before the 2d Corps moved olf, "tbe 
Isolated companies, on the initiative of the leaders on the 
spot, had again succeeded in rushing them, and again the 
French from Point du Jour made desperate and repeated 
efforts to reconquer them, with all the better chance of suc- 
cess, for the darkness had now deprived the Germans of the 
support of their artillery. Yon Zastrow mean while, as 
already stated, had been sending officers to order whatever 
they could find to advance, and, fortunately, they only found 
four out of ten battalions. These were Just now emerging 
from the wood in rear of the defenders of the quarries, when 
the French made an unusually vigorous rush for their front. 
The supporting battalions, receiving a heavy fire and know- 
ing nothing of the presence of their own men in front of 
them, rushed forward and poured a heavy fire into the backs 
of the latter, and one must do honor to the courage these 
displayed. They were the survivors of the fittest, weeded 
out by a process of selection that had endured for hours, and 
no man left liis post, hut hung on and mowed down the 
French at their very muzzles. Then, as the fire from the 
rear still continued, officers and volunteers walked bravely 
back in the teeth of their own men’s fire, and at length suc- 
ceeded in stopping it. It was now pitch dark, the ^^cease 
fire” had been sounded all along the Prussian line, and 
accepted, curiously and very fortunately for the Germans, 
by the French (it is the same in both armies and our own), 
for the former were now about to put the finishing stroke to 
their day’s work of blunders, and expose themselves to what 
should have been absolute destruction. It is difficult to dis- 
entangle what actually took place within my space. Hoenig 
takes pages to narrate it, and I have but sentences to dispose 
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of it ill. Briefly, wlien the troops coming up the road fired 
into the backs of their comrades, and a part of the latter 
broke back, hopeless confusion ensued at the head of the 
column. The troops in reaiy mad to get forward, pressed 
hard on those in front, and actually, thanks to their close 
order and excellent discipline, managed to force their way 
through as formed bodies, and then attacked ^'outwards in 
all directions, only to be beaten back ggain.’^ 

Again there was a lull in the fight, and it seems to have 
been about this time that the “cease fire^’ was sounded. Y on 
Pransecky, his two divisional commanders, and their staffs 
were at St. Hubert. They decided that something more was 
to be done, and ordered the 4th Division forward. At the 
time it was so dark that the troops had literally to grope 
their way across. The leading battalions, in fact, were 
brought to a stand by the darkness, and formed in cloxse col- 
umn, and by degrees the others formed on them, so that by 
about 10:00 p. m. 24 fresh battalions were massed beyond 
St. Hubert on a space of 1,300 yards front, 900 yards depth. 
^‘How, nobody can noAv say,” and about these had aggregated 
thedt^bris of 59 companies of the 8th Corps and 22 of the 7th, so 
that towards 11 p. m. 48 battalions stood like sheep in a pen 
on a space of about 1,650 yards front by 1,100 deep, and not 
300 yards from the enemy’s muzzles. ‘'^Surely,” as Hoenig 
says, ‘^^military history contains no parallel case. Why had 
one brought these masses together? To attack; but then, 
in the name of all things reasonable, why did they not attack? 
The answer may perliaps be given by those who understand 
the ^moral’ of troops. * * * Why did not at least these 

twenty-four fresh Pomeranian battalions go straiglit for the 
enemy witliout a shot? One hears so much of ^daslP and 
^resolution,’ of ^an advance with the bayonet,’ of The advan- 
tages of a night attack.’ Here lay all the conditions for suc- 
cess in such adventures ready to hand, the cmemy not 300 
yards away. The troops were Tnassed’ and the dreaded fire 
zone lay behind. If, as the troops actually did, it was povssi- 
ble to remain in this dense mass from 11 p. m. to 6 next 
morning, and always under a certain amount of fire, for from 
time to time the musketry blazed up anew, then why could 
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not we go forward with drums beating, and overrun the 
enemy with cold steel? Three minutes were all that were 
re(}iiired, and we should have lost fewer in those three min- 
utes than we actually did in the seven hours. Why? The 
answer is plain, and I will give it: Simply because we did 
not understand what fighting means; the whole course of 
the day shows' it. We did not understand either skirmish- 
ing tactics or the eiiiployinent of lines and columns, and the 
climax of tlie day was the bankruptcy declaration of our 
tactical experts. The spirit was there, — that is proved by 
our seven hours’ endurance in this position, — but it is not 
enough merely that the sinrit should be there; one must 
also know liow to use it’’ 

Mind, these are the words of a Grerman critic, not mine, 
and, as far as can be judged by comparison with official re- 
ports, regimental histories, and the stories which from time 
to time have reached my ears in messes and elsewhere, they 
are by no means exaggerated. Indeed, Hoenig is not at all 
the man to do so Avillfiiliy, for it was Hoenig who stood up 
for the infantry, and proved that this picture was at any rate 
not of universal application throughout the war, when, some 
three summers ago, Meckel showed up in very unfavorable 
colors what happened in the German ranks on the battle- 
fields of 1870 in his ^^Midsnmmer-NiglWs Dream,” a work 
that may be summarized in a few words from his classic 
work on tactics: “The beat of the drum went before the 
Thunder of artillery, and our power shattered to pieces be- 
fore the fire of his unshaken infantry. tVoods, hollows, and 
villages were filled with stragglers, and the open field lay 
tenanted only by the dead and dying Auctims of our prema- 
ture violence.” Yet these are the tactics which our modern 
wiseacres Avoiild have us copy, and now at a time when 
ample evidence of their futility lies to our hand — for those, 
at least, who will take the trouble to use it. 

To return to our “muttons,” whilst the 2d Corps occu- 
pied this unheard-of position, the ddbris of the Tth and 8th 
were AvithdraAvn as best they could be, and the massed bands, 
many of Avliich had been left behind on the other side of the 
ravine, struck up “Heil dir 
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danket alle Gott” Sorely “AU we like ^ 

astray" would Have suited the cu-cumstauces bettti. 

It is onlY fair to give Hoenig's opinion as to how the 
whole fight of Gravelotte should have been conducted. _ on 
AfiPtke's first order indicated distinctly an attack against 
■ ?retem " exSete left from the Bois de Vaux as the main 
I mint to be kept in view, and while that was preiatrmg. the 
deplovuient of mtillery only. This ordm* was 
ekven, and Von Zastrow, warned in this sense by hiemmeU, 
should at once have proceeded to get his corps in * 

proceeding he omitted, and, as p 

Inst he never had a really formed reserve in his hands liom 

wtoninrto c-..d o( «« Mtle. Hte .t.B shouW 

SreadT .“ec-OMOlfeted all available apDi-oacbes, and made , 
arraniiemeuta for improving tbem for the passage of gun.., 
^d cuttin” patbs flirougb the forest and „nder,yo,,vth. 

Markers should have been placed from point to point as it- 
miired Ivow would have come in the action of real light 
nintrv troops as I would see them. Hoenig has not «tught 
nn +o this idea vet, but Von der Goltz is its onginatoi. 
rick:/ and higliiy drained 

eoninanv under a non-commissioned ofticei. shoiiid liavm 
SSisiik towards the heights, gradually reconnoitered, 

• and formed a first fire position^ at the break of the slope. 
Then whilst the guns poured in a hail of shell upon 
mberrand point du Jour, the formed in com- 

•paiiy columns in the ravine should, have worked up 
Reconnoitered paths, and suddenly occupied in a dense fij^ - 
in^ line the whole of the front indicated by the true skir- 
mfshers all along, from north of the main road to the eastern 
Se of ihe Bofs de Vaux. Behind these the second and 
third lines form for attack; then, when this is completed, say 
in perhaps half an hour or a little more, from all P«“ts of 
thRarc surrounding them the troops break forward fOT the 

assault of St. Hubert and Point dll Jonr. Judging ly vv a 

"netmllv happened, by the fact that throughout the day only 
ie md eTe^Rwo^Ittalion^ as such, attack together, can 
any doubt exist that the result of this combined onset, pre- 
pared by both artillery and infantry, would have been the 
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capture of this wing of the position at the first rush ? Even 
allowing for the inferiority of the Prussian infantry weapon, 
I think not, and assuming equal arnianient, I feel no doubt 
whatever. 

To a lesser extent the same criticism applies, according 
to Hoenig, to the action of the 8th Corps, of whieh, on the 
whole, and under the circumstances as they occurred, he 
finds little fault. The want of a fire-position for infantry 
preparation was the chief deficiency, but, looking at the 
ground and the nature of the Prussian armament, I can 
hardly see how this could be avoided, though it might well 
be in the future. 

Now turn to the losses, remembering it is»»^hhe terrible 
losses due to the new arms whieh caused the Prussian col- 
umns to melt away, etc-,’Cand that it is on the assumed 
legality of these losses that our modern school of attack form- 
ations depends. We find the 2d French Corps, Frossard, 
the beaten ddbris of Spicheren and Vionville, and the 3d, Le 
Boeuf, opposed to, in all, three full Grerman corps— in round 
numbers, 40,000 against 00,000— the latter with an enor- 
mously superior artillery armament, though with an inferior 
infantry one. The French lost in both corps 2,034 men, and 
the Germans, as nearly as possible, 267 officers and 5,128 
men, or about 5.5 per cent Of course these losses were very 
unequally divided. I have not the official lists by me for com- 
parison, but I take the figures as Hoenig gives them. ^ The 
four battalions of the 32d Brigade, the only ones who carried 
out a united attack together, lost in the whole fight T officers 
and 104 men, say 2^ per cent. In the 7th Corps only two 
regiments, the 39th and 73d, had losses worth speaking of — 
viz., the former 4 officers and 124 men, the latter 3 officers 
and 164 men, out of 3,000 each; but, to the best of my recol- 
lection, some companies, particularly in the 7th Corps, suf- 
fered out of all proportion to these figures. Still, follow the 
course of the action as above depicted, make all due allow- 
ance for panics, for men — not a few — shot by their own side, 
etc., and where are the terrific losses before which the old- 
fashioned ^dine’’ is to melt away. It took more than this 
to make it melt in the old days any way. If it is urged that 
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modem weapons are more perfect than tliose of twenty years 
a^o, here and throughout the war I should be content to 
halve the number of rifles and double the rate of fire, or 
double the rate of fire throughout Still I see nothing half 
as terrible as the storm of fire that destroyed the Imperial 
Guard in a fe^w moments at Waterloo, or the fire that again 
and again failed to stop the rush of our troops in the Penin- 
sula. What comi)arison can there be between this fire and 
the case that greeted our tihops in the Crimea, or from the 
fourteen guns that swept the breach at Badajos? yet neither 
sufficed to stop us, though subsequent events, and passive 
obstacles, forced us *to retme. 

It is that blessed word IreeclUdader which has wrought 
the evil, and, curiously enough, it has been amongst the men 
who are personally notorious for exceptional personal cour- 
age under fire that it has \vorked the greatest havoc. They 
have gone on the omne ignotmn 2 )to theory, and 

fallen down and worshiped it; it has become their fetish, 
and they have immolated in their lectures thousands of un- 
fortunate Prussians (notably of the Guard) before it. Yet, 
had they been actually on the spot, they would personally 
hardly have noticed it, but have said pretty hard things of 
the troops wdio failed to stand up to it. 

The more One studies this war, the more one becomes 
convinced of these truths. The Germans were tactically 
disgracefully handled; want of artillery preparation, the 
fatal system of attacking with a line of skirmishers only a 
couple of hundred yards in front of their company columns, 
and a marked inferiority in their weapons, in themselves 
were the causes of their disasters. As a consequence, wild 
confusion resulted; individual training of the soldiers was 
yet in its infancy, and the short service (two and a half years 
at the outside) was not enough to render them proof against 
the trouble around them. Out of 10,000 put in on a given 
front, frequently not more than 2,000 actually fought in the 
fighting line, but these were the survivors of the fittest, and 
their conduct deserves all the praise lavished on the army as 
a whole. 

The German officers as a body are perfectly aware of 
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these facts, though, for obvious reasons, they rarely speak 
of them, and for the past twenty years have been endeavoring 
to correct them. Their progress has been slow, because they 
had a world of preconceived ideas to conquer, but it has been 
sure and on lines almost exactly the opposite to those indi- 
cated in our new drill-book, as an hour’s visit to the Tempel- 
hof fields here would demonstrate to anyone who knows 
what to look for. The French in their drill tactics were 
ahead of the Germans in 1870, but since then have gone 
backwards, and are now years behind them. W e alone were 
then ill a position to make a jump forward, basing 
our ideas on the old Peninsula traditions tand the ex- 
periences of the American war, imparting only the princi- 
ple of individual instruction and the same decentralization 
of command which obtains in a polo team— viz., every man 
(L e.,, captain or other commander) to be held responsible 
that at every moment of the game he occupies the correct 
position relatively to the other members of the team, and 
that, too, without being shouted at. 

This may appear an extreme assumption, but let us 
apply it to the celebrated glacis of St. Privat. The gunners 
already in line, at say 2,000 yards, have prepared the way. 
The Light Division as real skirmishers have crept up to and 
marked the first fire position. Onr first line follows. De- 
ployed two deep, say 6 paces between companies, they would 
have presented a target of far less depth than the skirmish- 
ers’ supports and reserves constituting the first line of the 
Prussians, and suffered correspondingly less loss. As a fact, 
Von Kessel, commanding the 1st Brigade of the Guards, 
says in his report that from the moment they broke cover it 
was evident that all ideas of avoiding losses based on dis- 
tances between supports and skirmishers, etc., was entirely 
illusory, and other eye-witnesses confirm his statement; and 
that our single line presents a less favorable target than 
three following ones in the conventional formation any one 
can convince himself by looking at troops thus formed on a 
parade-ground. If more practical proof is wanted, place 
dummies in the corresponding orders, and fire at them at the 
next field-firing experiments. The first rush of the Prussians 
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took them in to 600 yards; three battalions that actually 
did go in line, three deep, got even further, but then they had 
to stop, because the elan of the others on either flank, in ex- 
tended order, had given out sooner, and then came the mis- 
fortune for the Prussians that they had halted practically 
beyond the effective range of their weapons, AVith equal 
arms this would not have occurred, but the moment the line 
opened effective fire, and the bullets sang about the heads 
of the enemy, their aim would have been deranged, and a fol- 
lowing line would have reinforced the first with far more in 
hand than the former ; a third and fourth might follow, at time 
intervals of perhaps ten minutes. Ultimately the whole must 
have broke through to the front, just as the Prussians 
actually did, but the whole affair would not have lasted fifty 
minutes, and the losses would have been correspondingly 
reduced. The Prussians advanced, offering a most favora- 
ble target— they were for two hours under a heavy fire to 
which tlmy could make no effective reply. Ultimately they 
stormed the position, got into the wildest confusion, and con- 
tinued to fight till long into the night, losing men every min- 
ute. With the old drill-book, distance only being altered, 
our skirmishers would have effectually prepared the way, 
we should have exposed a far less favorable target, and been 
under fire say one hour against six. The Prussians lost 30 
per cent in the whole day ; would we, in the assault carried 
out as ind?icated, have lost 10 per cent, and, with the old dis- 
cipline, would that have sufficed to stop us? I think not; 
but my readers can afford to draw their own conclusions. 

VON MOLTKEkS WOllK. 

AA"e shall probably never know the precise extent to 
which the credit for the resurrection of the Oermaii nation 
is to be divided amongst the three great men to whom it is 
due. Probably the old Emperor has never been and never 
will be sufficiently recognised as the ultimately responsible 
individual, but, nevertheless, it is certain that on Von Moltke 
rested by far the larger share of the load. He was so abso- 
lutely trusted by his chief that, though the responsibility 
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of actually signing tlie orders as drafted by the chief of the 
staff finallj^ rested on the King, the mere fact of their being 
put in writing by his staff* officer decided the signature, and 
the latter was perfectly aware that this was so. 

The difficulty is to find some kind of a standard by whicli 
to judge him. The greatest characteristic of a successful 
leader is primarily and undeniably the power of eoniiug* to a 
definite decision in face of the most contradictory evidence, 
and staking the lives of thousands on its correctness, but the 
greatness of character evinced in so doing det)ends primarily 
on the nature of the man himself and the absolute purity of 
his motives. In the case of a man entirely egotistical, care' 
less of human suffering, and playing only for his own hand, 
the decision of character which sends thousands to their 
death and for itself remains absolutely unmoved in the pres- 
ence of the most appalling aggregation of human suffering 
the mind of man can conceive— Napoleon at Aspern the 
night before Wagram, for instance— excites horror only, 
and where the man arrives at his decision, not in prevsence 
of the suffering, but comfortably at his ease in Downing 
Street, for instance, as our great and good Mr. (1—— has 
done several times in the course of his career, the horror is 
changed only to disgust and revulsion. Even with the hitter 
the feeling of disgust may be modified, for, after all, the man 
may have convinced himself that his decision was for the 
good of his country, and was arrived at as a matter of duty 
only. 

The Chicago mercliantwho simply and solelyfor his own 
personal profit attempts to corner the grain market, and 
thereby put up the price of bread 50 per cent in England, 
probably would create, if successful, a greater aggregate of 
suffering than Napoleon or Gladstone at their worst have 
ever done, but for him no excuse is possible and no respect 
can be felt We cannot resx)ect the latter; it is possible still 
to respect Napoleon, but we absolutely must respect and 
admire men like our own Iron Duke and Von Moltke, who, 
in spite of their extreme gentleness and humaneness in ordi- 
nary life, could resolve and execute for duty only, even 
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“Thou grievest where no gxief should be! thou speahest 
Words lacking wisdom! for the wise in heart 
Mourn not for those that live, nor those that die : 

Nor I, nor thou, nor any one of these, 

Ever was not, nor ever will not be, 

Eor ever and for ever afterwards " . 

All that doth live, lives always! To man’s frame, 

As there come infancy and youth and age 
So come there raisings up and layings down 
Of other and of other life abodes, 

Which the wise know and fear not. This that irks 
Thy sense life, thrilling to the element. 

Bringing the heat and cold, sorrows and joy s, 

’T is brief and mutable! Bear with it. Prince, 

As the wise bear. The soul that is not moved, 

The soul that with a strong and constant calm 
Takes sorrow and takes joy indifferently, 

Lives in the undying! That wdiich is 
Can never cease to be. That which is not 
Will not exist To see this truth of both 
Is theirs who part essence from accident, 

Substance from shadow. Indestructible, 

Learn tho\i! The life is, spreadiug life through all. 

It cannot anywhere, by any means, 

Be any wise diminished, stayed, or changed. 

But for these fleeting frames wiiich it informs, 

With spirit deathless, endless, infinite, 

They perish. Let them perish, Prince, and fight. 

He who shall say, ‘Lo! I have killed a man!’ 

He w’ho shall think, ‘Lo! T am slain!’ those both 
Know naught! Life cannot slay—Life is not slain. 

% ' . SjS' " * ■ ,s?s 

I say to thee, w’-eapons reach not the Life, 

Blame burns it not, w^ators cannot o’eiwvhelm. 

Or dry winds wither it. 

This Life within all living things, my Prince, 
tildes beyond harm; scorn thou to suffer then 
For that which cannot suffer. Bo thy part. 

Be mindful of thy name, and tremble not; 

Nought better can befall a martial soul 
Than lawful war: happy the w’'arrior 
To whom comes joy of battle. 
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Is honorable. Bo thine allotte^^^^ 

tVork is more excellent than idleness. 

' * *, * ' 

Finally, this is hettei’, that one do ... 

His own task as he may, eyeu though he tail. 

Than take tasks not liis own, though they seem 
To die performing duty is no ill: 

But who seeks other roads shall wandei still. 

To seek as ouv newspaper writers have done, to esta,b- 
lish Von Moltke’s claim to greatness on tlie 
showed in his strategical acts or .in his 

od^e of the elementary arithmetic he The ltd to 
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of war, wliiclx would not Biguify, and to belittle tlie liero one 
would praise, wliicii does matter— very xmicli indeed. 

The truth is, in England the art of war is very dimly 
grasped as yet. It is an art, not a profession or a trade, and 
the men who have excelled in it have, as a rule, been ^^artists” 
in the highest sense. They have brought something higher 
than talent and industry to bear on it, and have succeeded 
because they possessed ■ ^genius.^^ But who can understand 
or explain in set rules what genius accomplishes? Yon may 
found schools of art criticism, and lay down hard-and-fast 
conventional rules, but the true artist, whether painter, 
musician, or soldier, will walk through them. 

Up to the era of Napoleon, war as a science had been 
in the hands of a limited clique in all countries. Prom time 
to time a/%enius’^ arose amongst them, but, as a rule, the 
genius himself had neither time nor sometimes education to 
explain his methods, nor would his followers have under- 
stood what he meant had he been able to do so. His fol- 
lowers and discix)les attempted to do so for him, and as their 
limited faculties were not able to follow the constant varia- 
tions in the many factors of the complex problem with which 
he dealt, they fixed their attention on one of them only and 
eliminated all the rest. In this way arose what one may 
call the chess-board school of strategists, in whose miscon- 
ceptions we in England are still deeply involved. But, 
under the terrible pressure which Napoleon’s occupation 
brought to bear on Germany, the highest intellects were 
forced to bring their minds to bear on the problem. Philos- 
ophy in Germany was j ust then at its zenith, and Kant, Fichte, 
and Hegel were founding what, I think I am correct in stat- 
ing, has since been the most prolific and important school of 
modern thought. This philosophy was taught in the origi- 
nal (i. e., pre- Jena) Kr legs- Akademie (or Staif Gollege) at 
Berlin, and Clausewitz was one of Kant’s best pupils. 
Whether Scharnhor st ever gave much time to the subject I 
have been unable to discover, but he supplied Clausewitz 
with an immense amount of practical data in addition to 
what the latter could himself contribute, and, after the con- 
clusion of* the war for freedom in 1815, Clausewitz sat him- 
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mander-in-chief 5 through the uiedinm of his stalf, interposes, 
its action ceases to be automatic and becomes intelligent. 

In this respect, thanks to Von Moltke, the German Army 
is far ahead of any other in the world. Probably we come 
next, but if we do, it is in spite of, and not by means of, onr 
traditional system. France and Kussia are still far behind 
in the race. But if under this head less than justice has 
been done to him by ' our English critics, this is even more 
the case with regard to his actual achievements in the tfeld, 
for they have overlooked the fact that neither in 1866 nor 
187 0 was his work completed, but really only Just begun. It 
takes time to carry through such a vast plan of reorgani- 
zation, and in 1866 it was only Just beginning. The higher 
commands up to and including the divisions were filled by 
selected men, but below these grades it had not been possi- 
ble to find a sufficient number of really trained men for the 
posts ; for those who had entered the army during and about 
the thirties had grown up in the old school, and were too old 
to be taught new lessons. Military service was a very differ- 
ent thing then to what it has since become, and thp slowness 
of promotion and want of all interest in life, particularly in 
the smaller garrisons, could not have been without their 
effect The cavalry was at a very low ebb; by the confes- 
sion of its own men, it could not even ride, and as for scout- 
ing duties, of them it knew little, if anything; in fact, as a 
general rule, it moved behind, and not in front of, its army. 
The artillery was only partially armed with rifled guns, and 
did not know how to use these, and the infantry had only the 
breech-loader, as then untried, to rely on; and were almost 
entirely without war experience; and this army was to be 
pitted against a thoroughly war-seasoned one with an ad- 
mirable artillery, and a cavalry in many respects superior to 
anything in Europe to-day— numerically, too, almost equal 
to its opponent. But its organization was that of a machine, 
and its principles of strategy those of the old school; and 
Von Moltke staked everything on his estimate of the hopeless 
slowness which must result, and the want of co-operation 
certain to exist between the officers in high command, from 
the attempt to lead a force of its numerical magnitude on 
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of tlie risks he ran. His conduct of the campaign would 
have been impossible to a leader directing similar numbers, 
but who had not previously by organization and training 
eliminated the chief causes of friction in the execution of 
his orders. Even Napoleon could not have handled such an 
army, for the reason that he had neither staif nor corps com- 
manders to do it with, and it is in this point that the true 
bearing of Yon Moltke’s life on the conduct of war is most 
conspicuous, for he has made of it an art impossible for any 
hastily organized forces to undertake with success, even if 
commanded by men of undoubted courage and personal ex- 
perience, but not trained to act together in the same school 
on sound principles. But as yet this lesson has not even 
been perceived out of his own country, and nations are still 
preparing to go to war with one another under conditions 
which render the very vastness of their numbers an addi- 
tional drawback to them. 

How the German armies would have worked in the next 
campaign had it been possible for them to be commanded by 
Yon Moltke himself, in the full vigor of his intellect, can be 
only matter of conjecture; but, from the war till Ms retire- 
ment, it had made enormous strides, and he would have had 
a very different weapon to handle from what he ever had 
before. But, even as it is, the main portion of his work re- 
mains, and the leading of large bodies is now so simplified in 
that country that no leader of modefate ability and resolu- 
tion can well go wrong with it The attention of the world 
has been so exclusively directed to the more visible changes 
which have taken place in the armament and the training of 
the troops themselves that the silent and secret labors of the 
general staff have passed unnoticed, and it is quite clear 
from the recent writings and utterances of some of the lead- 
ing French and Bussian generals that the very outline of 
the idea has barely dawned on them; and, unfortunately, 
things are not much better in our own case. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE NEW GERMA:N INFANTRY 
REGULATIONS. 

I liave received from Berliiij accompanied by tbe warm- 
est recommendations, a copy of a sliort pamphlet by a 
Captain Holier, of the German Infantry, containing an ad- 
mirable study of their new regulations for the training of 
infantry and the spirit in which these regulations are to be 
interpreted. To those in our own service who wish to under- 
stand the method pursued in the making of their soldiers 
in Germany such a study is peculiarly valuable, because the 
regulations are so short, and so very general in the terms 
and expressions used, that it would be possible to put any 
.construction one liked on them to suit one^s particular fads, 
and hence one is liable to think one has found something 
entirely in harmony with one’s own idea, when it is really 
diametrically opposed to the spirit in which the phrase or 
paragraph is Actually interpreted in the German Army. 
This sort of misfortune has overtaken a great many of 
our Volunteer colonels and tactical nostrum-mongers in 
England. 

The three booklets which contain all that is necessary 
for the instruction of the complete German soldier of what- 
ever rank within the battalion are the ^^Exercir Reglement,” 
the ^^Schiesz; Vorschrift,” and the ‘^Feld Dienst Ordnung,” 
the first and last corre%>onding to our ^Tield Exercises,” and 
the second to our ‘‘Musketry Regulation” ; and to get a com- 
plete grasp of the subject it is necessary to study the three 
together and discover how each fits into and supplements 
the other, which is difficult enough for even a German officer 
and almost impossible without guidance for a foreigner. 
It is this task which the writer has undertaken to execute; 
and, in the opinion of German officers likely to know, he has 
made a brilliant success of it. 

His first task is to define distinctly the sphere of action 
of the company commander : 

“The company is now for all tactical purposes what the 
battalion formerly was (and still is in England); a body of 
men drilled under fire by the verbal command of its com- 
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manding officer. Nowadays the latter only assigns to the 
company leader the duty to be carried out, and leaves to him 
the choice of the words of command and the drill method by 
which this duty is to be performed; but when the company 
is acting as part of the battalion, the company com- 
mander is responsible that its action is subordinated to 
that of the remaining companies. He has therefore not only 
to keep his attention on his own command, but to see what 
other companies are doing on either side of him, and to 
bring his own movements into harmony with theirs; and he 
must always remember neglect or delay to act on his 
own responsibility will be a heavier aspersion upon his 
character as a soldier than a mistake in the choice of the 
method in which to act; and the conclusion of a fight or 
exercise must always find him and his company in the right 
place, even when no further orders have reached him during 
its course.’^ 

^^The independence accorded him within' these limits 
may under no circumstances be taken from him, for ^the 
independence of all subordinate leaders (in the choice of 
means implied) is the foundation of all great results in war. ^ 
(Exercir Beglement 54, Sec. 3.) The obvious danger to be 
guarded against here is lest the company leader, in conse- 
quence of a wmnt of tactical intelligence, fails to grasp the 
scope of the movement as a whole, and so passes out of the 
hand of the battalion commander.” * 

/^On the other hand, just as it is his own duty to avoid 
thispitfall, the company commander must check any tendency 
on the part of his subordinates to get out of hand. It is his 
duty to keep Ms command firm within his own grasp.” 

^Tn order to carry out this part of his duty, he must 
choose his position with judgment. If the company is fight- 
ing alone, he will generally be able to direct its action best 
from the supports; where, however, he is acting as part of 
the battalion or larger command, he will, as a rule, be better 
in the fighting line.”^ ^^^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

^^His insf ructions to ^^h^ subordinates will be given in 
the form of orders, short and clear, and he must specially 
guard against ordering more than he or than he can..” 
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“Above all things, he must strive to keep the fire-effect 
of his three ‘zugs’ in his own hands. Just as the commander 
of an artillery ‘abtheilung’ (brigade division) disposes of the 
fire of his batteries, just so must the company commander 
be able to control the fire-action of his three zugs, either 
concentrating their whole power on one point of the enemy s 
line, or occupying the enemy along the whole of his tront 
with the fire of one ‘zug’ while the other two concentrate 
the whole of their power on some other target which may tor 
the moment appear to be tactically more important. 

“Of course, this fire-control is only possible in the intro- 
ductory stages of an action, but the better the captain under- 
stands his work, the longer will he be able to maintain his 
control. But even when the course of the fight has deprived 
biTn of this power, his influence on the course of the action is 
far from exhausted. It is his duty to arrange with all avail- 
able means at his disposal for the supply of ammunition to 
the fighting line ; he must act as a directing link in the chain 
of command between the superior leaders in rear and the 
fighting line, whose attention is necessarily exclusively di- 
rected towards the front only, and sef^that the three zugs^ 
act in harmony with the troops on either flank ; and, as tar 
as lies in his power, must make his greater experience and 
better-trained tactical knowledge tell in the conduct 
fight, particularly when, as must often happen, his subordn 
nates are reserve officers or even only non-commissioned 

ofticers.” _ _ . , 

“Finally, he must ever remember that it is both his duty, 
and especially lies in his power, to impress on the whole of 

his command the stamp of his own individuality; and that 
his personal bearing and example has more influence in 
determining the result of a fight than that of any other offlcm* 
in the whole military hierarchy.” 

T/ic '‘Zuf Leader— i. e., tJie Huhaltern Gemrally. 

The “zug,” which corresponds most nearly with our 
half-company, is the smallest body commanded by a commis- 
sioned officer, and it is his duty to keep his “zug’? thoroughly 
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in liaiidj even in tlie most difficult conditions of ground, and 
under the disintegrating influences of the combat; His 
example, therefore, is of the utmost importance. * 

His most difficult duty is the maintenance of Are-disci- 
pliiie. The “ziug^’ is the ultimate fire-unit, not the group or 
half-section, for it alone possesses the requisite fire-power 
to obtain a perceptible effect against all the ordinary targets 
likely to present themselves in war. Every man in it is 
directly under the hand of the leader, for the group leaders 
are only his assistants, and he should be allowed as much 
independence in the exercise of his power as the captain can 
grant him, taking into account his length of service and 
personal qualifications. 

He must thoroughly understand the amount of fire-power 
at his disposal and its suitable application. The control 
of this power is not a science, to be learnt from the regula- 
tions, but rather an art, which by practice can be developed 
in an extraordinary degree. There is all the difference in 
this respect between a good and a bad ^^zug’’ leader, as be- 
tween an average band sergeant and the leader of a crack 
orchestra ; and a good leader will have his fire so completely 
in hand that he can regulate it from the slowest and most 
deliberate dropping fire to the full crash of rapid independ- 
ent fire; and at the same time be able to change it from one 
objective to another, as may become necessary. 

But even apart from this fire-control, his responsibility 
is still a very great one. When the first ^extension takes 
place, he receives his orders from the captain, but as the 
fight progresses, both time and means often fail the latter 
to communicate his further intentions, and then he must act 
on his own initiative in choosing the proper forms to suit 
the momentary circumstances; remembering always that 
^^any delay or failure to act will reflect on his character more 
than a mistake in the choice of the method employed.’^ 

He is responsible also that in each rush his men are 
halted in the most suitable position within the limits as- 
signed him, first, so as to make the fullest use of his fire; and 
secondly, to be as little exposed as possible. If he finds him- 
self on grcmnd on which he can no longer act, he closes his 
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Extended Order, 

‘^“Troops iMncipally fight in this order; the action is j 

commenced in this form, and in most cases carried through i 

to the decision in it.” (Exercir Reglement IL, Sec. 19.) The | 

difficulty of leading troops when extended varies with the ] 

nature of the ground, the cover it does or does not afford, : 

the noise, and other demoralizing influences of the fight I 

The actual value of a body of troops— i. e., the degree of edu- 
cation the soldiers have received and their discipline— can 
therefore be best judged by seeing them in extended order; 
for since they are then withdrawn from the immediate super- 
vision of their leaders, greater demands are made on their 
own individual judgment and intelligence. But though con- 
siderable freedom and independence must thus be left to the 
Individual, still he must be distinctly given to understand 
that, as long as his leaders can make their influence felt, he 
is bound to the strictest obedience, and may only take the 
law into his own hands when the leaders are no longer there 
to give him orders. ^^The strictest discipline is even more 
essential in extended order than in close” ; and it is no longer 
the dashing enterprise of the individual, which was formerly 
the special mark of good skirmishing, but the resolute stead- 
fastness of all resting on a strong sense of duty as a founda- 
tion, which is decisive. This sense of duty is stronger than 
fear of punishment, and lasts longer in i3resence of danger. j 

It can principally be developed in the men by the thorough 
education of the individual, and by the maintenance of ex- 
treme smartness in the execution of all commands, not only 
on the drill-ground, but in field maneuvers also. This does 
not, of course, mean that these maneuvers are always to be 
carried outsat attention ; on the contrary, the Germans are 
very particular to spare their men all unnecessary exertion, 
only calling them to ^%ttention” for movements which have 
to bemade under the enemy’s fire; but they demand, never- 
theless, that, when a word of command is given, it shall be 
obeyed with the utmost rapidity and precision. For in- 
stance, one may meet a company shuffling along the road, 
smoking, laughing, and joking, as it executes some portion 
of a large change of front, but when it reaches its ground, 
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and receives the commands to halt, order arms, lie or kneel 
down, each one is obeyed with the same instantaneous pre- 
cision with which it would be done on an inspection parade. 

At least as much attention should be given to securing 
the exact and punctual obedience of all movements and 
orders required for the maintenance of fire-discipline and 
the advance under fire as is devoted to the smart execution 
of the manual: Such movements are rapid loading, fixing 
the sights at the correct elevation, fixing side-arms, particu- 
larly when lying down. The instantaneous obedience to the 
command “Rise!” previous to an advance should be partic- 
ularly insisted on, so that even under fire it may be obeyed 
mechanically; similarly also the greatest care should be 
devoted to seeing that the individual men learn how to direct 
their fire to both right and left, so that it may be conce% 
trated on any particular point as desired, and finally the im- 
mediate cessation of all fire on the sound of the whistle. 
Smart execution of these things can only be obtained by 
officers who know how to command smartly, and sleepy or 
drawly words of command will only be obeyed in a sleepy 
and slovenly fashion. 

Movements of the FigMing Line. 

The great difficulties connected with the movement of 
long lines of men in extended order demand that this subject 
should be particularly practised in peace-time, under all 
sorts of varying conditions. The greater the extent of the 
line, the less attention can be paid to the cover of the individ- 
uals, as soon as this consideration clashes with the unity and 
maintenance of direction by the whole. On the other hand, 
in large bodies it becomes the duty of the superior leading 
to choose a line of advance which will afford as much covei* 
as possible for its troops. 

In the advance the “zug^t and group leaders march in 
front, the center group leader being responsible for the direc- 
tion, unless otherwise ordered, and the remainder judging 
their intervals from him. When the line halts to open fire, 
each section and group is not bound to halt on the spot it 
dccuj)ies at the moment, but may run forward a few yards 
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if by so doing it obtains a better field of fire than it other- 
wise would, without, however, interfering with its neighbors- 
alongside. (It is obvious that to conform to both these con- 
ditions a very high degree of training, and even of talent^ 
is necessary on the part of the group leaders.) The position 
of the following support depends primarily on its being able 
alw^^ays to reinforce at the right time. As the fighting line 
closes on the enmy, the necessity for prompt reinforcement 
becomes greater, and hence the support must be nearer. 
Similarly the more obstinate the fight, the greater becomes 
the urgency for backing up the fighting line. But in both 
cases i>roximity to the fighting line entails heavier loss, and 
the problem is to balance the two, bearing in mind that the 
infliction of injury on the enemy, and not the avoidance of 
loss, is the primary consideration. 

The support may join the fighting line either on the 
flanks or directly from the rear, by doubling up with the men 
already there. The former has the advantage of keeping 
the sections distinct, but is rarely possible where the com- 
pany is acting with others, and the latter has distinctly the 
advantage of acting as a stimulus and encouragement to the 
men already in the front line. In this case the group leaders 
must re-divide the line between them, without waiting for 
any commands. 

As regards formation : any formation may be employed 
which tends to diminish loss without, however, detracting 
from its unity and handiness — in open ground line will be 
the most suitable; in undulating or intersected ground some 
form of column-— and it will move so as to occupy always 
a relatively correct position with reference to the fighting 
line — i. e., it is not bound to conform strictly to the move- 
ments of the latter, but may, within the limits fixed for it 
by neighboring troops and the necessity of conforming to 
the above-mentioned conditions with regard to distance, 
choose its own time and way of carrying out its duties. As 
a general rule, it will move in quick time and strictly at 
^^attention^’ ; it may, however, be compelled to move at the 
^hlouble.’^ 
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TM Control of the Fire of the Fighting Line. 

The order to open fire, by tlie leader, must eonvey 
the following information- — ^viz., the direction of the object 
to be fired at, the particular portion of the object to be taken 
under fire, the elevation, and finally, the nature of the fire 
•^0 be employed — thus: , 

Half left on the low hill— artillery two right-hand guns 
-at 1,000 yards, ready, etc. 

The choice of the object is a very important point, which 
usually has to be decided by the section leader on his own 
responsibility. A company in fire will usually be a more 
important body for the time than a distant battery, and an 
advancing line of skirmishers better deserving of attention 
than the support following them. Where several targets 
are all equally important, the best plan is to choose the deep- 
est and densest; and against skirmishers, to direct the fire 
at that portion of the line behind which advancing supports 
are observed; and when fire has been opened against any par- 
ticular object, it should be continued till that object has been 
destroyed. 

The nature of the fire employed will vary with the tar- 
gets and the conditions under which these expose themselves. 
The volley is, of course, excluded as soon as the noise of the 
firing on either flank, or the heaviness of the enemy’s fire, 
renders it doubtful whether the executive word can be either 
heard or obeyed, and this will generally be the case. Con- 
sequently it can only be used in the introductory phases of 
an action, to obtain the correct range, or against cavalry, or 
in ambuscades. Otherwise independent fire is to be pre- 
ferred, as it allow^s of better aiming and consequently more 
hits. Independent fire may be either slow, brisk, or rapid; 
brisk and, still more, rapid firing leads only too often to badly 
aimed fire. This want of fire-discipline can only be kept 
in check by continual practice and the greatest strictness of 
officers and non-commissioned officers. It is not the number 
of shots fired, but the number of hits, which decides. But 
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tliougli a steady, well-aimed fire generally obtains a better 
percentage of liits, it does not follow that a slow fire is 
always to be preferred to a rapid one; that would be to mis- 
take altogether the nature of the advantage conferred on us 
by the new rapid^ring arm. Except when the necessity 
exists of saving ammunition, or where one is particularly 
w^ell covered from the enemy^s fire, a slow rate of fire can 
only be blamed, for though a higher percentage of hits may 
be obtained by this means, it takes very much longer to do' 
so, and consequently entails heavier losses on one^s own 
side; for instance, if a line of skirmishers advancing across 
the open against a line of well-covered defenders went in 
for slow’^ fire only, it would suffer a double drawback — viz., 
heavier losses and develop less fire-power than its adver- 
sary, who would, therefore, soon obtain the fire-superiority; 
and that, too, even if the assailant was originally numer- \ 

ically stronger, for in that case, his men being more closely 
packed in the fighting line, thej’^ would be easier to hit. 

Hence it follow^s that, as a principle, in action, one should 
shoot as rapidly as possible consistently with careful aiming, 
and if an access of fire-power is suddenly required at any por- 
tion of the line, it should be developed by bringing fresh 
rifles into the fighting line, and not by increasing the rate 
of fire. It is very difficult to hit the right mean between an 
overcareful husbanding of ammunition and its reckless ex- 
penditure-niggardliness at the wrong time may entail de- 
feat, whereas the opposite course may of itself suffice to 
bring about a fortunate decision; the best practical rule to 
follow is to reserve one’s fire as long as possible, and then 
to confine its greatest rapidity to those moments in which 
the targets exposed offer the most favorable chances of ob- 
taining a high percentage of hits* 

The Ohs^yi^aM'On the Firc-Effecf- 

The chief advantage derived from the introduction of 
the smokeless powder has beeh to facilitate the observation 
of the fire-effect. Before, this was generally impossible; 
now, however, with good field-glasses, the effect of the bul- 
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lets striking either on the ground in front or amongst the 
enemy can be seen at great distances, and the fire of a sec- 
tion ^h’anged,^’ excejit under very unfayorable conditions, 
almost as Avell as a battery. (This is the author- s view, not 
mine; but it must be remembered that even with the old 
black powder, it very often was possible to find the range 
from trial volleys; and without the smoke to interfere with 
the operation, it must obviously be far more easy now than 
it was then, and particularly so at short ranges, where the 
enemy^s smoke hid the effect of one’s shot, which will have 
a decidedly exhilarating effect on the shooter.) 

^^Though the fire should, as a matter of principle, re- 
main as long as possible in the hands of the ^zug’ leader, it is 
obvious that in the latter stages of the fight his presence 
cannot be counted on or his voice heard, even if he is still 
thereto command, and similarly, too, with the group leaders; 
the men will then be left to their own resources, and it is 
therefore imperative that their training should have fitted 
them to face such exigencies, and if necessary, once set in 
the right direction, to fight the battle out automatically. It 
is for this reason that so much stress is laid on the musketry 
instruction of the individual man, who must know not only 
the best targets to fire at, but the importance of reserving 
his firej and the difficulties of replenishing his ammunition 
when once it is expended.’’ 

The Supply of Ammmiition, 

une of the chief advantages of the new magazine rifle 
consists in the reduction of the weight of the cartridges, 
which is, relatively to that of the old Mauser pattern, in the 
proportion of 2'y:o 43, and hence the 150 rounds now carried 
weigh actually 1 pound less than the 100 rounds the man 
used to be loaded with; the method of packing them is also 
a very practical one, favoring particularly their rapid dis- 
tribution in action. Five cartridges are made up in a small 
metal frame, and are placed in the magazine simultaneously. 
Every three of these frames are made up into a small paste- 
board packet, in the sides of which holes are made to enable 
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the forefinger and thumb to catch hold of the frames readily, 
The packet is opened by tearing off the pasteboard lid The 
advantages of this method of packing are that all fumbling 
for cartridges is done away with and the actual time of load- 
ing is reduced by four-fifths. The packets can be laid down 
on the ground alongside of the firer without risk of the bul- 
lets becoming covered with sand or grit, their distribution 
is easier, and their collection from the dead and wounded 
much simplified. 

Elf teen of these packets, in three layers of five each, are 
made up in a larger pasteboard case, weighing when full 15 
pounds, and furnished with straps, which enable two such 
cases to be slung on a yoke or a simple stick, and brought up 
over the shoulders. Five of the cases go into one cartridge- 
box, which is of the same cubic contents as the old one, but 
which holds 1,125 rounds as against 900, and weighs 12 
pounds less. 

The 150 rounds carried by the man are thus distributed: 
the two front pouches on the belt contain 2 packets or 30 
rounds each; a larger pouch, also on the belt, but carried 
behind, carries 90 rounds ; and all the pouches are fitted with 
strips of leather or webbing by putting on which the packets 
are raised so that they may be readily grasped and pulled 
out. The pouch ammunition is to be considered more as a 
reserve stock for sudden emergencies; otherwise, whenever 
a fight is in prospect, additional rounds are to be issued and 
carried in the pockets, haversacks, or between the buttons 
of the coat, and these are to be used up first The man must 
further be taught always to keep the right-hand pouch full 
for occasions wdien rapid firing is required, and if it has been 
drawn on, then to complete it again as soon as possible. 
When fighting on the defensive, packets of cartrjidges are to 
be laid alongside of each individual soldier. 

During the progress of the fight, the cartridges are to be 
replaced from the. small-arm ammunition-wagons, each com- 
pany commander detailing a sufficient number of ammuni- 
tion-carriers. The small-arm ammunition-wagons will be 
drawn u]) as close to the fighting line as conditions of cover, 
etc., permit, and wall supply ammunition to any body of troops 
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who may require it, without reference to the regiment to 
which they belong. In critical iiiomeiits, they must not 
shirk driving right up into the lighting line. All supports 
advancing into the front line will bring up with them as 
many rounds as possible. « 

Imfcmtrymrmshvfmury. 

In a contest of infantry versus infantry, fire-effect de- 
cides, and this condition can be satisfied either by engaging 
a larger number of rifles, by concentrating the fire against 
a decisive point, by better shooting and fire'discipline, or, 
lastly, by utilizing cover more skillfully. Each or all may 
be employed, according to circumstances. 

Fire-effect is best developed in extended order, and 
therefore have as many skirmishers as possible — every body 
of troops kept back is in itself an evil. But the difficulties 
of recognizing from the first the proper point against which 
to put them in, together with the necessity of protecting the 
flanks and generally for x>roviding for eventualities, render 
it impossible to extend the whole fire-power of the company 
from the first, and hence a formation in depth is a necessity 
(and, it is implied, an evil). 

Where the company is fighting alone, in broken ground, 
and the situation not yet clear, caution must prevail, and 
but few men be extended; but where the conditions are 
reversed, and where prompt support may be counted on, 
the whole company may be broken up. There is, therefore, 
no absolute best or worst Each case must be decided on 
its merits only. 

Too weak a support implies over-daring; too strong an 
one, a dispersal of force. The evil of retaining too great a 
reservenf power in hand reaches its culminating point when 
soldiers are thus saved up only to be used in case of a repulse. 
On the other hand, a support- well placed under cover pre- 
serves its full power, and can thus be employed with all th^ 
greater vigor at the decisive time. 

Bearing these principles in mind, the company com- 
mander will in most cases do well to keep, during the intro- 
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ductory phase of a eombaty the fighting line as weak as possi- 
ble consistent with the development of the absolutely essen- 
tial minimum of fire, in order to be able to employ the un- 
shaken remainder of his command to the best possible ad- 
vantage in tlie later stages of the combat. Thougli, as a 
general rule, it is customary to extend a whole/^zug’^ at once, 
yet in the earlier stages the object of the extension is only 
to gain touch with the enemy and to guard against surprises, 
and to retain full freedom of action with the bulk of one’s 
striking-poAver, and for these purposes even a, group may 
suffice. On the other hand, the simultaneous extension of 


several ^^zugs” is by no means excluded; at times, in fact, 
it is absolutely necessary. In order to attain the requisite 
degree of fire-superiority, it is, as a rule, necessary to bring 
into action a greater number of rifies than the enemy, and all 
at one moment of time, and not by driblets, because a grad- 
ual reinforcement of the fighting line often does not lead to 
the attainment of a superiority, but barely suffices to fill up 
the gaps caused by the enemy’s fire. Therefore, if possible, 
double the number of men should be extended from the first 
as the enemy shows against one; and this particularly in the 
case of a company forming part of a battalion, as the re- 
maining companies can be trusted to act in its support. Still, 
as a rule, even when in battalion, the companies should each 
keep their own closed support in hand. 

The company fighting alone should only in the A^ery 
rarest cases be entirely extended. From the first it should 
strive to maintain at least one closed support, and even a 
second one further to the rear or behind an unsupported 
wing is not excluded, but in the actual execution of an 
attack the leader must not hesitate to employ, if necessary, 
every available rifle in the front line; it may be just the last 
half-dozen extra ones that turn the scale. 

(kmcentraiion of Fire on the Decmve Point. 


Fire-superiority does not altogether depend on the rela- 
tive proportion of rifles engaged, hut better control of the 
fire may gh^e the superiority to the side which is actually 
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numerically inferior. But the first condition necessary to 
fulfill in the latter case is to be able to concentrate the whole 
fire-X)Ower under one’s command on the decisive point of the 
enemy’s position, and there, on that point, obtain the de- 
sired result; in most cases the rest of the line will fall back 
without waiting for more. The advantages of a convergent 
fire are obvious, but, from the nature of things, the possi- 
bility of developing this convergency belongs specially to 
the assailant, who possesses the power of freedom of motion 
by which he can envelop the point of attack; and in |>ropor- 
tion as he exei’ts this power, the effect of his own fire is in- 
creased and that of his adversary lessened. 


Mmlvetry Trmmng and Disoiflm^ 

To utilize the full power of the weaj)on, coolness, indi- 
vidual skill, and fire-discipline are the chief requisites. The 
introduction of the small-bore rifle with its flat trajectory 
has reduced the value of individual marksmanship, as the 
flat trajectory has lessened the importance of correct dis- 
tance-judging. Consequently, we must rely more on the 
superior coolness of our men, and use our utmost endeavors 
to develop their fire-discipline to the highest possible pitch, 
for without such discipline the control of the fire and its con- 
centration on the decisive points would be an impossibility, 
Fire-diseipline comprises the conscientious execution of all 
orders received during the fight, and the most minute atten- 
tion to the rules laid down in the musketry instruction. 
Further, it demands steadiness under fire; even when the 
latter may not be returned, care in the delivery of every shot, 
constant watchfulness by the leader of the enemy, and the 
immediate cessation of fire the moment the target disappears 
or the sound of the whistle is heard. 


, Oom\ 

Good cover helps much to the attainment of the desired 
fire-superioiuty, because it lessens losses, and hence gives, 
even to a numerically weaker detachment, the power of in- 
flicting a proportionately higher degree of loss; and the in- 
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troduction of sinokeless powder has added to its importance, 
for formerly the puff of smoke betrayed the position of the 
enemy, and hence only cover thick enough to stop the bullets 
was of any avail, whereas now any bush orffuft of grass 
which conceals the individual renders it impossible to aim 
directly at him. Invisibility is therefore of the first impor- 
tance; a sharply defined trench of freshly turned earth, by 
attracting attention and drawing a convergent fire, may 
nowadays prove worse than useless. But, owing to the 
increased penetration of the new bullets, earth parapets, 
when intended as actual cover and not merely as a screen 
against sight, will require a thickness at the crest of at least 
4 feet 6 inches, and against long-range fire shallow trenches 
are of little value. 

Masonry screens, such as houses, walls, etc., give danger- 
ous splinters when struck by the new bullets, and the thin 
walls of modern “Jerry” built structures are no longer secure 
against penetration; under artillery fife they should be 
avoided, as they not only afford conspicuous marks for the 
gunners to lay on, but they are no longer shell-proof, and 
further, the poisonous gases evolved by the high explosives 
now in use for bursters will render any closed rooms untena- 
ble. (In 1870 a 2-feet-O-inch brick or stone wmll proved gen- 
erally sufficient to stop either French or German shells, the 
velocities being4ow,and the shells, bursting instantaneously 
on impact, only scarred tlieni sligbtly. Going over tlie battle- 
fields last summer, I saw many instances— notably at the 
Geisberg at Weissenburg— in which buildings, though bear- 
ing numerous marks of direct hits, had, neyertheless, 
scarcely suffered at all) 

Wooden shelters require to be at least 2 feet 6 inches 
thick to stop a bullet, and hence the cover formerly afforded 
by trees in wood fighting will now generally prove illusory. 
In occupying a wood, therefore, trenches should be niade 
some little distance to the front, as the crashing of the bul- 
lets through the branches above tends to unsteady the 
troops by giving them an exaggerated idea of the enemy^s 
fire. 
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Ififmvtry versus Cavalry- 

Smokeless i30wder will have a most detrimental effect 
on the cavalry. Formerly the infantry only saw the ap- 
proaeliing horsemen up to the moment they themselves 
opened tire, for the smoke, as a rule, at once Md them from 
sight, and it happened occasionally that excited infantry 
blazed away into their own smoke long after the squadrons 
they had opened on had ridden awly. This can never hap- 
pen again. But, in spite of the immense increase of fire- 
power, cavalry will still attack infantiy that it has reason to 
believe to be ^haken, and infantry should stand to receive 
such attacks in the formation they happen to be in at the 
moment, never running into groups. Squares are only Justi- 
fiable when, owing to want of ammunition, the infanti*y are 
defenceless. 

The writer makes a calculation of the number of rounds 
that can be delivered by a company of 200 men in the time 
the cavalry would take to close from 440 yards, — viz., half 
a niinute— and gives it at 10 rounds per man, or 2,000 in all; 
but a battery in line would deliver a larger number of bullets 
on the same front and in the same time — and yet batteries 
have been ridden down before now, even with a couple of 
thousand yards of clear field of fire before them. 

hifantry versus Artillery- 

The author considers the relative power of the two arms 
much the same as formerly, but the smokeless powder will 
prove much more advantageous to the infantry. Up to 1,500 
yards the artillery can still hold their own against infantry, 
but within 1,000 yards, sinc(' they require three to four min- 
utes to find the range, it ought, generally speaking, to be im- 
possible for them to come into action at all with any pros- 
pect of success. If the infantry can get within 800 yards, 
they should establish their fire-superiority very rapidly, and 
within 400 yards it ought to be altogether impossible for the 
gunners to limber up. But these deductions only apply as 
long as the fire-discipline of the company remains intact. 
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I tiiink itwill be useful to giv^e the statement of thenum- 
ber of rounds at different ranges which the writer considers 
necessary to put a battery out of action^ as it affords a basis 
to guide an umpire in his decisions, and at any rate marks 
the limit beyond which even an extreme i)artisan of the foot 
soldier can ilardly go. 

At 660 yards 1,600 rounds should silence a battery of 
6 pieces. 

At 880 yards 5,000 rounds should silence a battery of 
6 pieces. 

At 1,100 yards 8,000 rounds should silence a battery of 
6 pieces. ■ , 

At 1,320 yards 19,000 rounds should silence a battery of 
6, pieces. , 

At 1,650 yards 30,000 rounds should silence a battery of 
6 pieces. 

But this number of rounds must be fired within a cer- 
tain time, otherwise the artillery fire will seriously diminish 
the number of rifies available. If, for instance, a group of 
10 men, with 1,000 cartridges available, were to tackle a 
battery at 1,100 ^'^ards, then each man would have to fire 800 
rounds; and at even 25 rounds a minute the operation would 
take 32 minutes— an obvious impossibility, yet it is the sort 
of decision that umpires sometimes give. The best chance 
infantry have is that afforded them when the guns are 
caught in the act of unlimbering, for during the three to four 
minutes available, during which the gunners are ranging, 
no return fire is to be feared. If, therefore, during those 
minutes a sufficient number of rifies is at hand to deliver the 
requisite number of rounds steadily and without hurry, the 
battery may be safely tackled; if not, it should be let alone.. 
Hence at 1,100 yards not less than a company should be 
available against each battery, and at 1,650 a whole bat- 
talion at least would be required, and the exp«iditure of 
ammunition out of all proportion to the possible results. 
Of course, if the battery is under cover, the number of rounds 
required may be indefinitely increased. 

Movements under artillery fire should be carried out 
in line, and no closed bodies of infantry can remain halted 
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witliin 2,000 yards of ai'tillery, if the latter are actually fir- 
ing at them; within 1,500 yards no lateral moTenients in 
close order of any kind can be carried out. 

The more all the guns of a battery are annoyed by fire 
at the same time, the less accurately will they shoot ; on the 
other hand, such dispersion of fire does not prdlaise the best 
results except at short ranges; hence at long distances the 
fire of a whole company should be directed on one gun at a 
time, for choice the windward one, and at ordinary ranges— 
i. e., within 1,000 yards— each can de%"ote itself to a 

single gun, either the odd or even ones. 

AttacJc or Def ence- 

Then follows a very thorough examination of the old 
question of anvil or hammer under the new conditions of 
smokeless powder and small-bore, flat-trajectory weapons, 
in which the author, whilst admitting the many points in 
which the defence gains, such as concealment and increased 
depth of fire-zone to be passed over, nevertheless comes to 
the conclusion that, on the whole, the balance of advantages 
remains with the assailant, and principally because the de- 
fender is bound to hold a line and be equally strong at all 
points, whereas his opponent requires only to make his 
superiority felt at a particular point, the choice of which 
must alwnys remainin his hands; and further, the power of 
concentrating the fire of a superior nximber of rifles against 
this poi|t is immensely increased by the range of the new 
weapons. It is, however, obvious that the application of 
this principle of eoncentration makes far higher demands 
on the excellence of the troops and their fire-discipline than 
the ^‘straight to the front” method of fighting formerly. 
Still it is the object of the new regiilations to ensure this 
higher discipline, and practical men in Germany do not con- 
sider the standard to be iinattainable, but say the smoke- 
less powder will distinctly aid the maintenance of this fire- 
discipline, and that, by enabling not only the leaders but the 
individual men to see their objective before them, the wdiole 
act wdll be carried out with a greater degree of harmony and 
a higher energy. 
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As a general rule, the defender has the advantage due 
to his knowledge of the distances at the longer raiiges; 
hence it is not to the interest of the assailant to attempt 
to tackle him on this, his strongest ground. He must strive 
at once to get in to closer i^anges at which the Hat trajec- 
tory of his**weapon puts him on equal terms with Ms enemy. 
In doing so heavy losses are to be expected, but the only 
way to reduce them is to shorten the time of exposure, and 
every man must in peace be convinced of this truth. It will 
rarely, if ever, be possible to advance uninterruptedly to 
decisive ranges with the dense line of skirmishers on which 
the execution of the attack actually devolves. But this line, 
whatever, its formation may be at the moment, must be 
covered by a light line of true skirmishers to annoy the ene- 
my and generally to act like the ground scouts of the cav- 
alry. Eight to twelve paces between the files is recom- 
mended, and then he proceeds to describe in considerable 
detail what is nothing more or less than an attack conducted 
in the true spirit of the British line, the point of which, it 
mf st be remembered, did not lie originally in the bayonet 
attack, but in the bringing up of the maximum possible num- 
ber of muskets to decisive range. It was the fire which was 
meant to do the work, and not the cold steel, and it was pre- 
cisely because the point came to be overlooked that it be- 
came possible for our would-be reformers to bring about 
the state of confusion and muddle in which our present ideas 
on infantry fighting are involved. It is really immaterial 
wheth er the line is f ormed two deep or in singled rank, the 
object to be borne in mind being only the maximum possible 
development of fire. But what differentiates the line from 
skirmishing or independent-order fighting is, whether the 
choice of where to die is left in the hands of the individual 
or of his leader. And from the above it will be very evident 
that, in Germany at any rate, the man has very little say in 
the matter. His military qiiaiifications, his character, etc., 
are all developed iip to the highest possible degree to enable 
him to act in case his leader should fall, but til^ that event 
happens, the disciplme is as rigid as ever it was in the days 
of Frederick the Great- The whole end and aim of the 
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modern German training, as it appears to me, not only after 
reading the above pamphlet, but after watching the practice 
of the new regulations on the parade- andmaneuver-grounds 
last autumn, is to introduce into the lighting line the same 
absolute concentration of the will on the instantaneous exe- 
cution of the word of command as was formerly considered 
only necessary in the close-order school. 

Certainly this idea has not yet stood the test of experi- 
ence, and there are in Germany many who hold that the two 
opposite qualities — viz., individuality and absolute obedi- 
ence are absolutely irreconcilable. The ‘^Midsuinmer- 
Night'S Dream’' was an elfort in this direction. But there 
seems no real reason in the nature of things why this irrecon- 
cilability should exist, and in fact, as has been frequently 
urged in these columns, the example of the navy actually 
proves that it does not do so, for the smartest drill to be seen 
in the German Army is a joke by the side of gnu drill on the 
Excellent. The main point in which the execution of the 
modern attack differs from the old one of a century ago is 
that, as the limit of effective range has been extended up to 
between GOO to 800 yards from the enemy’s muzzle, the oper- 
ation of obtaining the fire-superiority has nowadays to be 
repeated perhaps three or four times in succession before 
the position can be actually entered. The immediate effect 
of a heavy fire is only momentary ; and troops recover their 
power of resistance very rapidly if the fire directed against 
, them ceases, as it must necessarily do when the assailant 
begins to advance, and fresh supports may reach them and 
thus reestablish the balance. When this takes place, the 
assailant will be compelled to halt and to repeat the process, 
and for this purpose a second, third, and even a fourth line 
must follow behind the fighting line. The provision of these 
following lines in sufficient number being the duty of the 
superior commander, and since he has all along known 
where he means to put in the bulk of his force, whereas his 
adversary has had to keep his reserves distributed to meet 
all possible eventualities, it is evident that in this game 
of successive reinforcements the ultimate advantage must 
always be on the side of the assailant. Smokeless powder 
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and flat-trajectoried rifles make no difference here; but, 
since it is admitted that the sight of the killed and wounded 
lying around has always affected the defender more than 
the assailant, for the latter in his forward moyement leaves 
the victims of the fight behind him, it is evident that in this 
respect the absence of the smoke-veil will have a very detri- 
mental effect on the former. Now the backward and for- 
ward movement of lines of troops, when once hotly engaged, 
appears to obey an instinctive impulse in the air, so to speak. 
Every body of troops possesses a certain power of resist- 
ance, depending on its discipline and its nationality. On 
the troops of one nation the loss of 10 per cent will create 
such an impression of terror that it will bolt at once; those 
of another may fight on with 50 per cent down. Certainly 
the rapidity with which such loss is inflicted counts for very 
much, and the youth and inexperience of the troops for yet 
more. The losses troops suffer in the attack depends i)ri- 
marily on the length of time they are out in the rain, but 
since the new rifle and the absence of the smoke-screen en- 
able them to inflict not only a greater but a more demoraliz- 
ing loss bn their adversary in the same time, it is obvious 
that they themselves need not be so long exposed to fire as 
formerly. The decision will, therefore, be brought on more 
rapidity, and the difiicnlty of guarding against it by timely 
reinforcement on the part of the defender will be even more 
insuperable than it used to be. At any rate, this is the line 
of thought pursued in the German Army, and it appears to 
me to be in consonance with the traditions of our army and 
the nation at large; and I can only trust that this article 
may be of use in removing some of the terrors with which, 
to judge from contemporary military literature in England, 
the introduction of the new arms has invaded us'. 


NOTES IN GERMANY IN 1889. 

Contrary to all one heard last year relative to the new 
German Infantry Drill Regulations, the old Prussian '"pa- 
rade marsch^^ still lives, and long may it continue to do so, 
for I am confident that it actually has counted for more 
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in the victories of the German Army than onr apostles of 
the new school of tactics appear to realize. 

Ultimately I believe it will be found, by those who pur- 
sue the subjectfar enough, that the disciples of passive en- 
durance, which is still the essential point to some four-fifths 
of the troops engaged, at any rate during its introductory 
phases, is the outcome of continuous exercises of the sim- 
ple^ description ; but which, being carried out, in the words 
of the German drill-booh, ''with the utmost concentrated 
effort of mind and body,’’ by degrees enable the will to en- 
tirely master the natural weakness of the man himself, and 
thus to render him capable of facing death itself unmoved. 

It is in the "parade marsch” that this "concentrated 
effort” finds its highest expression. No soldier can look 
on entirely unmoved at a German battalion marching past. 
In spite of the unfavorable impression their somewhat 
clumsy accouterments, tlie average youthfulness and boy- 
ish appearance of the men themselves, and their habit of 
marching out of step when at ease is calculated to create, 
no sooner does the band strike up, and they are called to 
attention, than they become transformed, and sweep by with 
a proud, confident bearing that makes one feel one might do 
anything with such men. Now it cannot be honestly main- 
tained that the march-past of the average British or native 
battalion inspires one with any similar feeling. Now and 
again an exception occurs, but they are few and far between. 
More generally the effect on the spectator is one of pure 
boredom, mitigated only by the amusement one derives from 
the mounted officers’ attempts to salute. Why is it that on 
these occasions both men and officers give one the impres- 
sion of being overcome with bashfulness? Off parade, as a 
rule, no one can accuse them of it; but just in that one act 
of military pomp, in which every man should feel as if his 
regiment first and himself next were the only things in the 
world worth thinking about, they are all seized with a ten- 
dency to hang their heads like modest maidens, and to look 
at the toes of their boots. Of course there are battalions 
and battalions. The Guards, Sikhs, Ghoorkhas, all still 
fill one with the thrill of soldierly pride; but, as regards 
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the vast majority, the imi>ression the ordinary march-past 
conveys to the observer is that both men and officers are 
bored, and that neither care a straw for themselves, the 
regiment, or each other. Our forefathers were perfectly 
right when they settled on the march-past as the test by 
which a commander can best judge of the spirit of a regi- 
ment in a short space of time, for in no other way is it prac- 
ticable to concentrate the whole of the wills of the men on 
one effort to excel, and the more every man looks on himself 
as the best in the best regiment in the world, the more over- 
powering will be the impression conveyed to the reviewing 
officers’ mind. Cleanliness and smart turn-out, due to pun- 
ishments and harassing, are absolutely useless to blind the 
eyes of the true soldier, and one can never help smiling at 
the way some commanding officers seek to impose this trans- 
parent eye-wash bn generals and inspecting officers who 
have all be^n through the same mill before them, and know 
every dodge in the game; but when cleanliness and smart- 
ness are there as the result of the pride of the men in them- 
selves and in the regiment, their influence again reacts on 
the feeling of the men in the march-past, add contributes to 
the force of the impression made upon the reviewing officer. 

It is necessary to insist on this view of the matter, for 
there is an increased tendency in the Infantry to believe 
that, because the fighting line no longer maneuvers in close 
order under fire— a change, by the way, which really was 
made by the French in the Bevolution, and not by the Ger- 
mans in ISfiG — therefore marching past, smartness under 
arms, etc., are all a useless waste of time, and to point to the 
new German drill-hook in confirmation of this. In reality 
no greater mistake could he made. It is granted that to the 
casual reader the book in question may seem to sanction a 
departure from the former standard of smartness, but those 
who are bound to read it the most carefully — viz., the officers 
themselves — don’t interpret it in that spirit at all. The 
fact is, that practically the new book is merely the final 
sanctioning by regulation of the then existing interpreta- 
tion of the old one, which had established itself on a sort 
of “survival of the fittest” principle by a system of trial and 
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error experiments since the last war. For years past the 
greater part of the old book had been as extinct as the dodo, 
and all drills and tactical exercises and inaneuvers had been 
conducted in very close accordance with the new prescription, 
though no official sanction for the custom existed, and there- 
fore a man was always liable to be pulled up by some be- 
fogged old pedant who might not have assimilated the 
theory of modern fighting— a condition which, though it 
rarely occurred, still rendered the subordinates a little ner- 
voiis, and led to a certain amount of time being wasted on 
non-essentials. Otherwise nothing has been changed in 
the spirit of the training at all. 

One point which strikes one very forcibly indeed after 
watching our own Infantry drill is the excellence with which 
the words of command are given, and the general attention 
paid to the bearing of the officer who gives it. The new 
regulation lays particular stress on this point, *and insists 
that, except in cases where a loud command might betray 
the presence of an ambuscade or generally defeat the idea 
of a surprise, the word of command is to be given with the 
utmost precision and distinctness, and the intention of the 
regulation is consistently and thoroughly carried out. Of 
course, the same idea exists in our own service, on paper — 
but on paper only ; too often one can see an officer who con- 
siders he has done all that is necessary in raising his voice 
sufficiently to be heard by the men under his immediate com- 
mand, and if they happen to be only a single man detach- 
ment or an officer’s guard, he speaks to them only in his 
ordinary voice, and at the same time does not trouble to 
come to ^^attention” himself. The result necessarily is, that 
as he himself does not take the trouble to put himself out, 
the men don’t see the necessity of exerting themselves 
either, and the order is obeyed in a casual sort of manner, 
most subversive of the idea of discipline. One can see this 
on any guard-mounting or church parade,' where the num- 
bers to be controlled are insignificant. As I write, I can 
recall five instances in point, all of them guards of honor for 
the commander-in-chief or a lieutenant-governor, and the 
officers in command of which were all rather above than 
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below the average of smartness; yet, with the eommander- 
in-chief, all his staff, and a host of spectators looking on, 
not one thought it worth his while to make his men jump to 
his word. Just across the road here lives the officer command- 
ing the battalion quartered in this place, and twice a day 
under my windows the ceremony of fetching the colors and 
bringing them back is gone through, of course by a different 
officer and guard on each occasion. Yet every time the 
officer halts Ms command, steps out in front of it, standing 
strictly at ^^attention,” and gives the necessary words with 
the same energy and life as if he were drilling a battalion. 
I can only say that even the Guards in London, who are un- 
questionably far smarter in these and similar duties — ^in 
fact, in all drills-— than anything else in the army, can show 
us nothing like it 

Now let any one who cares about these things go down 
to a company instruction parade or any similar duty and see 
whether officers, even the smartest, give their commands 
with this concentrated vim, or as if they really meant to be 
obeyed. In fact, if, as I believe, obeying does not merely 
imply a leisurely doing of a thing, but rather a sort of Jump- 
ing into the collar, an instantaneous simultaneous move- 
ment of all, as if an electric shock had struck them, no real 
obedience is ever seen with us except on a battalion parade; 
and I fear that, till the idea of company officers commanding 
their own men is fairly adopted in our service, it never will 
be, for neither men nor officers feel that they belong to one 
another. The company officers do not really command their 
men, but, through the courtesy of the colonel and adjutant, 
the men are lent to the officejrs to play with. But it is quite 
different in the Artillery and Engineers; there both men 
and officers belong to each other, and they know it; and 
though in neither service is it possible, as a rule, to insist 
on the simultaneous execution of a command — for, gener- 
ally speaking, each number has a different duty to perform 
— jet one can see in a moment the immense difference of the 
influence the officers of the scientific branches (so called) 
exercise over the men under them. Possibly this statement 
will be objected to by many who have not thought about the 
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matter mueli; if so, I can only ask them if they ha yo ever 
galloped for a general, or if not, the first time they do, to 
notice the difference between the way an order is received 
and obeyed by a Gunner subaltern and an Infantry one. I, 
for one, do not believe, or, at any rate, believe only to a very 
limited degree, in the system of selection for commissions 
by examination, and can myself find but very little to choose 
between the raw material at AVoolwich and at Sandhurst; 
but compare the finished product after about five or seven 
years^ service, and there can be little doubt as to the superi- 
ority of the system of delegated responsibility by which the 
Artillery man is trained, and that in vogue in the rest of the 
army. 

To those who are too proud to learn from either the 
Germans or another arm of our own service, let me recom- 
mend the study ‘of our own navy, 3n which again 'the 
system of delegated responsibility is the motive at work. 
No man^s pride can be hurt by being compared with a 
national service which is excellence itself, and no one who 
objects to the German system of command as inapplicable 
to English conditions can maintain his objection when he 
sees the results which the very same system worked by 
Englishmen afloat is capable of turning out. 

BLANK VERSUS BALL CARTRIDGE TACTICS. 

A tactical work of more than usual importance has 
just appeared in Berlin. It is from the pen of Lieutenant- 
Colonel von Malachowski, a well-known authority of the 
general staff. As far as I have had time to read it, it seems 
to be the very thing tacticians have been searching after 
for the last twenty to thirty years. The title I have freely 
rendered above, and in the main the book inay be described 
as an historical unraveling of the alternate influence peace 
and war, together with improvement in armaments, have 
had on the evolution of tactics since 1742, the era of the 
first- Silesian w’^ar. It is specially devoted, of course, to the 
German armies, but the French also come in for their share 
of criticism, and the chief point to notice is, how time and 
again an admirable system evolved on war service has been 
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ruined by the pedantry of the parade-ground and tlie zeal 
of tactical ^^drill-book mongers.^^ It is a sizable work (some 
400 pages) and would liave been more valuable, if less reada- 
ble, with a larger allowance of references. What the ulti- 
mate conclusions will be I do not yet know, but it is a book 
which can be studied with profit by all, and to avoid waste 
of time in ordering it, I take a special chapter out of the 
middle, partlj’^ as illustrating the tendency of the work, 
partly as giving us the opinion of a well-known Russian tac- 
tical authority, Dragomirow,on the Prussian Army as it was 
in 1866, a point of departure very essential for all who would 
study the development of modern breech-loading tactics. 
Malachow^ski says, speaking of the moral of the troops at 
the outbreak of the w?’ar : 

^^Of special enthusiasm in the men there was no ques- 
tion; the object of the w’ar was not understood by the lower 
classes, and the lower middle ones did not sympathize with 
it. But the want of this enthusiasm wms replaced by loy- 
alty to king and country and the feeling of duty and honor 
inherent in the nation. It was better with the officers ; they 
were animated with a degree of personal incentive to dis- 
tinction and intelligence hitherto ilnknown amongst them. 
As regards the drill-book, all that wms of value was to be 
found on the four pages devoted to the company column; 
excluding these, probably no infantry ever took the field with 
a less practical regulation. As the event proved, it was for- 
tunate that it was so, for with the then prevailing pedantic 
tendency on the drill-ground a revision could hardly have 
failed to bring in much that was evil.’^ ♦ 

In explanation I may add that in the 'main the drill- 
book was Scharnhorst, original 1809-12, one with concre- 
tions more or less detrimental appended. 

^^From KesseFs work we may learn that we had about 
grasped the idea of small in preference to battalion columns, 
but these were still in the bonds of hard-and-fast adherence 
to prescribed distances and intervals within the limits of 
the battalion and brigade drill. It was this very tendency 
which proved so disastrous to the Austrians. The infantry 
was thus practically thrown on its own resources; thanks 
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to its officers, this was about the best thing that could have 
happened to it 

“On mobilization, at latest on the passage of the fron- 
tier, we stripped off our figurative regulation clothing and 
the most diverse forms came to light. In one corps the two- 
deep formation was accepted as fundamental; in another 
one would not hear of company columns, and formed half- 
battalions and half -companies; in a third the two flank com- 
panies were sent forward, the two center ones following 
as a half-battalion in rear; in a fourth companies always 
formed in column right in front. It is a pity no one has 
ever collected all the variations indulged in both in 1866 and 
1870.’^ * * ^^And the King looked on with a laugh at all, 
wisely leaving every man to win in his own way ; only being 
strict against neglect of duty and want of zeal. It is won- 
derful the effect this steady confidence of his in the troop» 
exercised on our officers in both wars.’’ 

The picture the new national army presented applies 
well also to the conditions of 187 0- To get am impartial idea 
of it, let us see what an able Eussian general, Dragomirow, 
who followed the war on Steinmetz’s staff, has to say of it. 
His book appeared in 1868, when the impression of his ex- 
perience must still have been fresh in his mind. He first 
treats of the ^‘'sxnrit of the army and character of its 
training’’: 

^^Duty for duty’s sake in all, even the smallest details, 
is the most characteristic trait in the Prussian Army. At 
first it might seem this devotion to minor details of duty 
would result in pedantry, yet the facts show this is not the 
case. The Prussian soldier is not of ah excitable tempera- 
ment; his love of order, obstinacy, and steadiness, however, 
deserve high praise. What is very remarkable is the extra- 
ordinary unity of opinion and similarity in the way of grasp- 
ing a question of military importance in the officers, and 
their inexhaustible zeal. The essential points are not lost 
sight of in this care for the small formalities; the letter 
does not kill the spirit, for this letter is a characteristic of 
the race. Every Prussian is in a sense a pedant, but a 
pedant who acts; consequentially pedantic not only in his 
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relation to otliers, but equally to Mmself, even against bis 
own interests. Ko one seeks Ms own ends at the expense 
of others, or allows either himself or others license,^’ 

As an example of this strictness, he quotes General 
Bteinnietz daily letting the corps defile before him, passing 
over little irregularities which pleased or cheered the men, — 
a rose in their coats or leaves in their helmets,— but re- 
morselessly down on anything betokening real slackness,— 
an unbuttoned shoulder-strap, for instance. Malachowski 
agrees to all this, only he points out that if jjedantry had not 
in 1860 killed the spirit, it was due to deeper causes since 
1806, and not to anything essential in the character of Prus- 
sian pedantry, for Prussian pedantry had brought about 
the disasters of that fatal year. Those causes were the in- 
troduction of short service, the education of the nation (?), 
and what he, as far as I have read, has not alluded to— the 
growing tendency to decentralization, the necessary conse- 
quence in Prussia of the short service. Dragomirow then 
goes on to the training of the troox>s for war, first amongst 
the officers. With them the ^^similarity qf appreciation of 
military problems’’ is a chief factor, and the ^ffiature of Ms 
surroundings, wdiich compel every officer to improve Ms 
knowledge.” Theoretical and historical knowledge of war 
he finds in all, and therein he sees ^^the chief counterpoise 
against the soul-destroying influence of the cult of the drill- 
book.” The officers of the general staff he finds completely 
free from the tendency to systematize, so common amongst 
civilian Germans. They recognize that practical ability is 
not so much a matter of deep or extensive knowledge as of 
the capacity to adapt this knowledge to the object in view. 
The efficiency of the general staff is the special work of Yon 
Moltke. He then proceeds to analyze Prince Frederick 
Charles’s|‘instrnctions (literally hints) for the troops taking 
the field under my command in 1866.” To the best of my 
belief, it is unknown in England. After pointing out that 
though in its broad features the campaign is intended to be 
conducted in an offensive form, yet it may happen that 
locally troops may be thrown on the defensive when their 
fire-power as against the Austrians should decide every- 
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thing. He then recommends precisely the same stjie of 
fighting which won for ns our fame in the Peninsula— a few 
skirmishers to hang on the fianks of the approaching col- 
umns and then eft point-blank range half a dozen Yollejs and 
the bayonet One point lie insists on: ^‘The first line is 
never to be relieved by the second; troops once sent in to 
the fight must stay there to the last. The relief of the two 
lines as practised on the parade-ground does not and never 
has taken place, as it was intended to in war, and it is not 
to be attempted.’’ As to formation, Dragomirow says : 
t^The Prince seems to be in contradiction: first, with the 
regulation, by proposing his own forms; and secondly, with 
himself, in allowing the troops to choose whatever forms 
they are best accustomed to. But behind this apparent con- 
tradiction lies sound principle— viz., to allow the greatest 
possible moral and intellectual freedom to the individual; 
for only under these conditions can the individual develop 
his full powers and knowledge to the greatest good of the 

whole.” 

' ' .*■ , 

Here the author (Malachowski) digresses and asks the 
parade-ground .tacticians, who also cite the Prince as on 
their side, ‘"^Do they really believe we ow^e our victories in 
1866 to the fact that the regulations contained prescribed 
forms for the attack of a battalion or brigade? Is it not 
rather the case that we won because our officers were suffi- 
ciently well trained and intelligent to modify the regula- 
tions to fit the circumstances, and to the developed charac- 
(er which enabled them to act on their own responsibility?” 
Of General Steinmetz, Dragomirow relates that he saw him 
daily, on marches which did not lead to an encounter, in- 
spect the baggage-wagons, and ask every man with them 
why he wms there, sending him back to the front if he was 
not duly authorized. In other corps men often crawied like 
bees over the wagons. Such thoroughness on his part had 
a great effect on the discipline of his command. With re- 
gard to the attack on Bkalitz, Dragomirow asked Steinmetz 
for details of his dispositions. Steinmetz replied: ^^Oh! 
the thing is very simple. One simply attacks, and if beaten 
off, attacks again, and so on till one succeeds.” ^^But,” 
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said Ms interlocutor, ^Mo you not relieve the troops?^^ ^^Re- 
lieve them?^^ replied the general in a puzzled sort of tone, 
^‘Yes; with fresh ones when the leading companies have 
become dispersed?’- ^^Oh no/’ returned the general. 
^‘Troops once under hre must stay there till the end.” The 
idea of relieving troops has at last died out pretty generally, 
but at that time in most other armies it was almost a matter 
of faith, and one must appreciate it to understand the pecul- 
iar form the battles on the Continent during the previous 
twenty years had assumed. It is a point that at the time 
was much overlooked by our own authors, particularly in 
criticisms on the Solferino campaign. The position of the 
Prussians at Nachod Dragomirow considers to have been 
very precarious, and in discussing it comes to the common- 
sense conclusion, but one which differs entirely from that 
usually assumed by battle critics, that ^‘The theoretically 
deduced demonstrations of the better plan, however, usually 
fail to grasp all the factors actually in play at the moment 
This is what students of war usually overlook — in practice 
the immediate point is not what is best, but what is possi- 
ble.” Onthe eveningof the 28th June, when Benedek learnt 




of the combat of Soor and its prejudicial result for the 
Austrians, he turned on Henikstein and Krismanic with the 
words: told you they would beat us if we employed our 

forces in detail,” and from this remark and the history of the 
da,y he deduces that a commander-in-chief can never learn 
the art of war by practice alone. If he has not prepared 
his mind by careful and thorough study of military history, 
he falls helplessly into the hands of any ^‘Weyrother.” 
Weyrother, it wdll he remembered, wms the unfortunate 
chief of the staff wiio devised the beautiful parade maneuver 
which wms to have destroyed Napoleon at Austerlitz, but 
w%ich the latter tore asunder. The name has since become t 

a generic term to describe the product of the parade-ground, 
a closet student who without personal responsibility pre- 
pares plans for soldiers to execute. Dragomirow does not 
make his meaning quite clear here, for Von Moltke too was 
but a closet student, and the fact that he had never even com- 
manded a battalion w^as hardly an advantage to him. What 
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it ail comes to is the guidance under which a man studies 
war, or, in the absence of guidance, the genius he brings to 
bear on it One or the other he must have; without either, 
neither practice nor study, nor both together, will avail. 
With reference to Koniggratz, he (Dragomirow) admires the 
conception of the battle as a whole, still more the initiative 
of the commanders who dared to assume the responsibility 
of modifying their orders to suit the changed circumstances. 
This was specially noticeable in the case of the advance of 
the 1st Guard Division on Chlum, for the orders could not 
have been based on an accurate knowledge of the ^urcurn- 
stances, no such knowledge being conceivably possible at 
the time they were issued. Finally he says: 

^^All the world wonders at the efficiency of the new 
Prussian weapon, but it occurs to but few to notice the cool- 
ness, intelligence, self-denial, and sense of duty of the men 
who held these weapons. Are these factors really only 
secondary? Are they not, perhaps, the decisive ones? In 
war that side will be defeated that was already beaten in 
peace. In war mutual self-confidence, the root of discipline, 
cannot exist when in the individual the feeling of duty has 
not been developed, or perhaps the soil from which it springs 
does not exist. Each man must at least be sufficiently car- 
ried away by the cause for which he is fighting, which may, 
for the moment, be only the credit of the body of troops, the 
company or regiment to which he belongs, to die for it cheer- 
' fully. In a way, the truth of this is universally admitted ; 
we are never tired of repeating, Tn war moral counts for 
three-quarters,’ etc., but when we come to investigate a par- 
ticular point, this is forgotten, and one endeavors to deduce 
the result from the weapons, the hair-powder, or the length 
of the pigtails. The effect of the Prussian fire was not in 
itself particularly remarkable, and if as a fact it did spread 
universal consternation, the reason is only because people 
forget too easily former experiences. To whom is the terri- 
ble effect of British volleys in Spain unknown (remember it 
IB a Kussian who speaks)? In those days the armament on 
either side was equal, but there were' other points of differ- 
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ence—viz.j national skill in the use of arms, coolness, and 
steadiness. 

“With weak or insufficient development of the moral 
quality of the troops, no improvement either in weapons or 
in drill will avail anything. Both no doubt help to over- 
come the obstacles between us and the attainment of our 
ends, but do not teach how to pursue these, ends with deter- 
mination and energy. This cannot be taught, it can only be 
evolved from the personal energy of the men and their 
leaders ; without this energy, indeed, better weapons only 
do harm, for they lead to waste of ammunition. An improve- 
ment in the method of employing troops will then also be of 
evil, for though it teaches the way to overcome obstacles, at 
the same time it reveals their full strength, and thereby 
affords undecided characters excuses and justification for 
their want of determination. ‘ The Prussians now and again 
formed unskillful plans, but they farmed them with resolu- 
tion, and, thanks to this quality of resolution, in the end 
they remained victors.’’ 

I have reproduced Dragomirow’s ideas at length, partly 
for their intrinsic interest, and partly because these extracts 
show Malachowslvi’s fairness of mind in accepting a foreign- 
er’s judgment of his own army, and still more his confidence 
in the fairness of his brother officers who will read the book. 


The End. 
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